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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  favor  with  which  the  "Histoby  of  the  Second  Division*' 
was  received  has  encouraged  me  to  issue  a  Second  Edition. 

A  few  words  seem  necessary  to  explain  my  purpose  in  writing  a  work 
of  this  character.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  written  request  of  nearly 
every  officer  in  that  Division.  The  motive  which  chiefly  inspired  me  to 
write  it  was,  that  it  might  be  cherished  by  the  gallant  soldiers  and  friends 
of  that  noble  command,  as  a  truthflQ  history  of  their  straggles,  during 
the  time  which  it  embraces,  in  the  great  work  of  crushing  this  rebellion. 

A  further  motive  emboldened  me  to  the  task.  Carefhl  students  of 
American  history  have  ever  regretted  the  meagrenees  with  which  the 
minutiae  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  have  been  described.  This  is 
owing,  in  a  great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  details  of  movements  were 
but  imperfectly  presented  in  official  reports,  and  that  many  of  those  were 
lost  in  their  transmission :  therefore,  the  persons  who  have  narrated  the 
stormy  events  of  those  times,  when  they  undertook  to  picture  battle 
scenes,  have  been  compelled  in  a  measure  to  confine  themselves  to  vague 
flights  of  fancy,  instead  of  to  facts— mere  arrays  of  sounding  phrases,  in 
place  of  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  battles  and  of  the  perform- 
a|pes  of  the  actors ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  histories  of  the  Rebellion  are  written,  that  the  fhture  student  and 
reader  will  labor  under  the  same  disadvantage.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  to  do  the  brave  men  who  sacrifice  so  much  to  promote  the  national 
cause,  that  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled,  I,  although  a  novice  in 
historical  or  literary  composition,  essayed  to  contribute  my  humble 
mite,  so  far  as  the  Division  of  the  army  with  which  I  was  connected  is 
concerned;  therefore,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organization,  it  was 
proper  its  history  should  be  written. 

The  materials  for  this  book  were  gathered  from  the  official  records 
of  the  army,  embracing  the  army  headquarters,  corps,  division,  brigade, 
regimental  and  company  records.    Many  officers  and  soldiers  of  different 
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oommands  were  consulted  also:  besides,  I  was  myself  a  participant  in 
what  I  write.  My  information,  derived  from  these  sources,  has  been 
carefully  weighed,  and  truthfully  presented,  according  to  my  ability.  It 
could  not  be  much  condensed  without  injustice  to  the  subject,  and  I 
deemed  it  better  to  throw  fuU  light  on  these  prominent  points  of  its 
history— its  battle  scenes — ^that  the  ftiture  historian  might  have  ample 
material  to  cull  from.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  although 
I  was  a  participant  in  the  events  of  the  history,  still  I  have  endeavored 
to  write  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  good  faith.  What  I  have  done  has 
been  the  result  of  careful  and  earnest  preparation ;  and  now  I  leave  it  to 
the  honest  judgment  of  the  reader  how  far  and  how  well  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. Among  the  many  friends  who  have  kindly  lent  me  aid  in  the 
successful  completion  of  my  work,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  J.  A. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the  Chicago  "  Christian  Times,"  for  his  careful  reading 
of  my  manuscript,  and  correction  of  faults  and  inaccuracies.  His  scholar- 
ship and  critical  knowledge  of  our  language  were  of  great  service  to  mc, 
and  most  cheerfully  accorded. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  literary  ability.  It  was  never  my  ambition  or 
expectation  to  write  a  book,  particularly  a  work  of  hi8*x)rical  merit. 
Circumstances  which  I  could  not  well  resist  forced  me  to  the  task.  While 
it  is  special  as  a  history  of  the  Second  Division,  it  is  also  general  os  t<y 
the  delineation  of  campaigns,  the  movements  of  troops,  and  plans  of 
battles — in  its  descriptions  of  country,  people  and  institutions.  FinaUy, 
if  It  shall  serve  to  incite  more  capable  men  to  record  the  career  of  other 
Divisions,  thus  swelling  the  contribution  of  solid  Army  Literature, 
and  if  it  fills  its  place  on  that  broad  basis,  upon  which  some  Bancroft  or 
Hildreth  shall  yet  rear  the  grand  superstructure  of  our  national  history 
in  this  great  crisis  of  life  or  death,  my  highest  aspirations  will  have 
been  realized,  and  I  shall  feel  that  my  humble  labors  have  not  been  for 
naught 

WILLIAM  SUMNER  DODGE. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  20, 1864. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A   BRIEF  HISTORY   OF   THE     SECESSION    MOVEMENT    IN 
THE   FALL   OF   1860   AND   THE   SPRING  OF   1861. 

Seventy-three  years  of  prosperous  and  happy 
life,  under  the  Constitution  of  1787,  had  stamped 
the  idea  upon  the .  great  American  heart  that  we 
were  a  naMon.  The  union  of  States  formed  by  that 
Constitution  was  recognized  as  the  powerful  guardian 
of  the  security  and  prosperity  of  thirty-four  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.  These,  to  enjoy  more  fiilly 
the  rights  they  had  acquired  as  a  free  people,  merged 
their  own  existence  into  that  of  the  greater  sov- 
ereignty, the  grand  Federation  of  States,  under  the 
endearing  name  of  country.  Nor  was  it  believed 
probable,  even  possible,  whatever  might  be  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour,  engendered  by 
political  strife,  that  any  set  of  men  could  successfully 
organize  a  plot  to  destroy  the  National  Government. 
Love  of  country  was  the  paramount  emotion  of  our 
people.    E  Plv/HMis  TInwm  was  stamped  upon  the 
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national  coin,  the  national  commerce,  the  national 
industry,  the  national  territory,  and  the  national 
heart. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
there  was  a  certain  class  of  politicians  who  had,  since 
1830,  been  making  constant  efforts,  by  argument  and 
subtle  discussion,  to  estrange  the  popular  mind  from 
its  belief  in  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government,  and  to  inculcate  in  its  stead  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  of  superior  obligation  to  the  State,  its 
sovereignty  and  its  rights.  Under  the  specious  guise 
of  ''State  Sovereignty,''  the  right  of  "Nullification" 
was  advocated ;  but  this  was  practically  crushed  by 
the  stem  action  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1832.  In 
later  years  it  assumed  the  form  of  ''peaceable  seces- 
sion'' This  doctrine,  fallacious  mpri/nciple,  supported 
by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  fdct,  was 
steadily  advocated  to  the  people  of  the  South  by  its 
ambitious  politicians  and  party  tricksters.  Nor  was 
it  without  friends  in  the  North ;  but  here  it  was  of 
much  less  moment.  The  people,  educated  under  the 
system  of  free  schools  and  a  free  press,  possessed 
sufficient  stamina  of  character  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  to  affix  to  it  the 
seal  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

In  the  South  it  was  otherwise.  There,  free  schools 
were  unknown.  The  public  press,  too,  was  stifled  in 
its  utterance,  and  almost  shoni  of  its  rightful  power. 
The  great  rule  of  morals,  applicable  as  well  to  the 
affairs  of  the  State  as  to  the  individual,  could  not  be 
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proclaimed.  Even  the  pulpit  was  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  politicians,  and  became  the  xijighty  herald 
of  more  falsehood  than  truth.  The  Southern  people, 
thus  deprived  of  th^  educational  lever,  free  schools, 
and  deriving  theii*  knowledge  of  political  affairs  only 
from  a  prostituted  press,  and  their  religious  in^ruc- 
tion  only  from  a  debased  and  trammelled  ministry, 
were  duped  into  the  belief  of  these  doctrines,  which 
finally  have  ended  in  this  gigantic,  revolutionary 
outbreak.  Nor  even  in  this  did  the  leaders  find  an 
easy  task.  It  was  only  by  precipitate  action,  astound- 
ing from  its  extent  and  daring — completely  shocking 
the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  appalling  them 
with  fear,  followed  by  appeals  to  passion,  pride,  epi- 
thets of  hatred  and  disgust  against  the  people  of  the 
North — characterizing  them  as  barbarians  and  mer- 
cenaries, seeking  to  upbuild  themselves  while  they 
denounced,  crippled,  and  aimed  to  destroy  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South,  that  they  succeeded  in  the 
diabolical  attempt  to  subvert  the  Government  under 
which  they  had  so  long  lived,  and  which  had  been 
faithful  to  all  its  constitutional  obligations,  and  create 
a  Confederacy  founded  upon  the  cardinal  principle 
of  "  Secession," — ^not  a  prmcvple^  but  a  doclrme^  as 
fatal  to  them  as  to  us ;  for,  once  recognized  and  put 
in  practice,  it  will  go  on  and  on  indefinitely,  until 
States  will  secede  from  the  Confederacy,  counties 
from  States,  and  towns  from  counties,  and  at  last  the 
sad  spectacle  be  presented  of  denationalization — ^aye, 
of  a  total  disruption  of  all  political  and  even  social 
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wealth  was  ready  to  enter,  together  with  other  slave- 
holding  States,  or  snch  as  desire  prompt  action,  i/t}io 
the  formaUon  of  a  SoviJiem  Confederdcy.^''     This 
resolution,  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature,  was  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  to  all  the  Governors  of 
the  other  slaveholding  States.   Close  upon  this  action, 
and  in  furtherance  of  it,  Mr.  Menmiinger,  a  leading 
politician  of  that  State,  was  sent  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, with  certain  delegated  powers,  as  a  commis- 
sioner, to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  that  State  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
Mr.  Memminger  was  received  by  the  authorities  of 
Virginia   with  all  the  distinguished  consideration 
accorded  to  a  foreign  minister,  and  at  once  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  South ; 
that  slavery  must  have  new  guarantees  for  its  secu- 
rity ;  that  the  South  must  be  a  unit  in  demanding 
these  guarantees ;  and  if  they  were  not  accorded  by 
the  North,  the  Union  must  be  dissolved.    Both  the 
resolution  and  the  speech  were  received  favorably. 
They  were  considered  as  an  exposition  and  declara- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  South,  and  as  such  were  to 
be  acted  upon  in  the  event  of  ftirther  hostility  to 
daprery. 

'  This  course  of  South  Carolina  excited  considerable 
OQHament  throughout  the  country,  but  no  serious 
apprehension  was  felt  that  evil  would  result  from  it. 
It  waa  regarded  as  the/wew  of  a  few  Southern 
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ultraists  who  had  thus  vented  their  passion.  How- 
ever, events  have  since  proved  it  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression,  and  aided  materially  in  the  sub- 
sequent inauguration  of  open  and  armed  rebellion. 

Congress  met  as  usual,  upon  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1860 ;  and  shortly  after  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  then  Vice-President,  announced  to  the  Senate 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  had 
been  (xmsUifuMorudly  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  election  soon  spread  through  all 
the  States.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
in  session  at  the  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  election  was  kaown,  a  biU  was 
introduced  and  passed,  calling  a  State  Convention, 
to  meet  at  Columbia,  the  capital,  on  the  I7th  of 
December,  to  prepare  the  State  for  secession. 

The  South  was  now  ablaze.  From  all  the  other 
Southern  States  came  continued  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  to  press  on  the  holy  cause 
of  Southern  Rights.  South  Carolina,  thus  encour- 
aged, became  frantic  in  its  madness.  "  The  sun  of 
Southern  Independence  has  arisen  1"  exclaimed  the 
people,  "  and  now  farewell  to  a  fraternity  with  the 
abolition  hordes  of  the  North !" 

The  l7th  of  December  came,  and  with  it  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Convention  which  was  to  resolve 
South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union.  On  the  20th 
instant  it  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Thus 
South  Carolina  led  the  disunion  host.     This  act  was 
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positive — ^its  power  commanding.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  open  revolt — of  that  direful,  civil,  interne- 
cine strife  which  now  deluges  our  country  in  blood. 
The  ordinance  of  secession  was  in  the  following 
words: 

"We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention 
assembled,  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  conven- 
tion on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  tSie  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  ratifying  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  union  now  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  the  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  dissolved." 

Having  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the 
Convention  then  framed  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, setting  forth  the  cause  which  impelled  the 
State  to  a  separation  from  the  General  Government. 
Nor  did  the  labors  of  the  Convention  end  here.  It 
issued  an  address  to  the  other  slaveholding  States, 
inviting  them  to  join  their  fortunes  with  South 
Carolina  in  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. It  was  very  elaborate  and  full  of  sophism.  Its 
conclusion  was  in  these  words : 

"  South  Carolina  desires  no  destiny  separate  from  yours. 
To  be  one  of  A  Great  Slavbholdino  Confederacy — 
stretching  its  arms  over  territory  larger  than  any  power 
Europe  possesses — with  a  population  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  United  States  when  they  achieved 
their  independence  of  the  British  Empire — with  produc- 
tions which  make  our  existence  more  important  to  the 
world  than  that  of  any  other  people  inhabiting  it — ^with 
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/common  institutions  to  defend  and  common  dangers  to 
'  encounter,  we  ask  your  sympathy  and  confederation.  All 
we  demand  is  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  our  own  high 
destinies.  United  together,  and  we  must  be  the  n:ost  inde- 
pendent, as  we  are  the  most  important,  among;  the  nations 
of  the  world.  United  together,  and  we  require  no  other 
instrument  to  conquer  a  peace  than  our  beneficent  produc- 
tions. United  together,  and  we  must  be  a  great,  free  and 
prosj)erous  people,  whose  renown  must  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  pass  down,  we  trust,  to  the  remotest 
^es.  We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  forming  a  Confederacy  of 
JSla/veholdififf  States^ 

This  address  was  published  in  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  thj5  newspapers  of  the  South.  It  did  much 
towards  rushing  the  people  into  the  vortex  of  rebel- 
lion. 

Florida  went  also.  Her  Governor  telegraphed  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  "  Florida  was 
with  the  gallant  Palmetto  flag."  Its  State  Conven- 
tion passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1861. 

Mississippi  followed  with  rapid  strides.  Her 
Legislature  also  called  a  Convention  to  consider 
whether  her  duty  called  her  to  an  alliance  with  her 
Southern  sisters.  The  Convention  met  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1861,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  Janu- 
ary the  deed  was  consummated.  It  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  89  for  to  15  against  it. 

Alabama  was  another  star  that  veei-ed  from  its' 
orbit  in  the  national  galaxy  and  plunged  into  the 
chaos  of  rebellion.    Its  State  Convention  met  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1861,  and  OE  thellth  passed  the 
act  of  final  separationp 
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Georgia  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  Alabama. 
The  Legislature  met  and  appropriated  one  million 
dollars  to  arm  and  equip  the  State,  and  place  it  on  a 
war  basis.  It  also  ordered  a  Convention  to  meet  at 
MilledgeviUe,  the  capital,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  secession.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1861,  and  it  assembled  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month.  Three  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention the  State  of  Greorgia  declared  her  separation 
from  the  National  Government  by  a  vote  of  208  in 
favor  to  89  against  it. 

Louisiana  also  drifted  rapidly  into  the  jaws  of 
rebellion.  The  Legislature  ordered  a  State  Conven- 
tion, although  it  met  with  strong  opposition;  but 
this  opposition  was  speedily  crushed  out,  and  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1861,  she  declared  herself  absolved 
from  aU  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Texas,  for  whose  independence  the  United  States 
had  expend^ed  much  treasure  and  blood,  and  whose 
entire  frontier  was  guarded  by  Federal  soldiers,  sus- 
tained by  the  General  Government,  also  hastened  to 
join  her  Southern  sisters.  Governor  Sam  Houston 
opposed  the  movement,  refused  to  convene  the  Legis- 
lature, and  published  a  vejy  able  address  to  the 
people.  Large  and  enthusiastic  mass  meetings  were 
keild  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  Union 
sentiment  appeared  overwhelming.  But  the  revolu- 
fionistB  pressed  on,  and  left  nothing  undone  that 
oould  insure  their  success.   Their  efforts  were  mighty 
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for  evil.  The  wheel  of  revolution  rolled  on,  crash 
ing  every  opinion  that  rose  in  opposition  to  it. 
Finally,  Governor  Houston,  "not  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  people,"  as  he  expressed  it,  convened  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session,  at  Austin,  on  the  22d 
day  of  January,  1861.  The  Legislature  ordered  a 
State  Convention.  It  assembled  on  the  28th  day  of 
January,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  February  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession.  Thus  Texas  became  virtu- 
ally out  of  the  Union.  *  On  the  4th  of  March  a  State 
Convention  formally  declared  that  fact. 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  frightfal  propor- 
tions. During  President  Buchanan^s  administration, 
and  within  the  short  space  of  two  months,  eight  of 
the  slaveholding  States  had  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  Grovernment,  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  six  of  the  seceded  States  had  assem- 
bled at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  in  four  days 
recognized  a  Provisional  Government,  elected  Jeflfer- 
son  Davis  as  its  President  and  Alexander  Stephens 
as  its  Vice-President,  and  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1861,  they  had  been  installed  in  office;  amid  imposing 
ceremonies  and  a  gorgeous  pageant  seldom  equalled 
in  a  kingly  coronation; — ^the  machinery  of  that 
Government  was  well  in  motion  in  aU  its  departments, 
and  seemed  rapidly  to  be  assuming  dignity  as  a 
nation,  while  its  recognition  abroad  was  speedily 
expected. 

While  the  Southern  Congress  was  in  session,  organ- 
izing a  Confederate  Government,  a  Peace  Convention 
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was  being  held  in  Washington  at  the  call  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  devise  some  means,  if  possible,  to  settle  the 
national  troubles,  and  once  more  restore  unity  and 
brotherly  love  throughout  the  land.  It  assembled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  and  was  composed 
of  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  name.  They 
were  from  all  the  loyal  States :  not  a  delegate  was 
present  from  any  of  the  seceded  States.  After  a 
session  of  twenty-two  days  it  ended  its  labors,  and 
on  the  27th  day  of  February  it  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  plan  of  adjustment  of  the  national  difficul- 
ties, involving  seven  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

After  ample  discussion  in  Congress  it  was  consid- 
ered as  futile  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  as  the 
seceded  States  bound  themselves  to  recognize  nothing 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  therefore 
refused  to  submit  the  propositions  to  the  people. 
Thus  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Peace  Congress  proved 
in  vain. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  nation  changed 
its  rulers.  James  Buchanan  retired,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  assumed  the  administration  of  the  National 
Government.  The  interest  of  the  nation  was  intense, 
both  North  and  South.  The  people  of  the  North 
awaited  with  anxious  solicitude  the  publication  of 
his  Inaugm*al  Address,  for  in  that  they  were  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  nation — whether  its  dignity,  its  rights 
and  power  would  be  upheld  and  vindicated,  or  the 
Southern  Oligarchy  be  permitted  to  sfuhjugaie  its 
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power,  humiliate  its  flag,  and  forever  destroy  the 
existence  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

The  Inaugural  was  receivgd  with  joy  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  at  the  North.  At  the  South  it  was 
accepted  as  a  decla/raUon  of  wa/r.  The  policy  of 
both  Governments  now  rapidly  assumed  shape,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  war.  The  object  which 
was  to  bring  on  the  iron  storm  loomed  up  heavily  in 
the  political  horizon.  That  object  was  Fort  Sumter. 
Every  day  proved  that  the  rebels  of  South  Carolina 
intended  to  capture  the  fort.  They  had  erected 
batteries  on  Morris  and  James  Islands,  on  Stono 
Inlet  and  Cummings  Point — all  looking  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  and  a  repulse  of  all  Fed- 
eral attempts  either  to  reinforce  or  retake  it. 

Finally,  after  too  long  pursuing  a  halting  policy, 
which  looked  much  like  connivance  at  treason.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the 
murmur  of  the  loyal  people,  decided  to  reinforce  the 
fort.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  the 
steamer  Star  of  the  West,  chartered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, left  the  city  of  New  York  with  two  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  troops,  their  ammunition  and  ^.ccoutrements, 
and  started  for  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  day  of  January,  as  she  slowly  steamed  up  the 
bay,  a  masked  battery  on  Morris  Island  opened  fire 
upon  her.  There  wad  then  was  f/red  the  f/rst  gun  in 
this  fearful  life  and  death  st/i^tiggle  for  national  exist- 
ence. The  "Star-spangled  Banner"  was  floating  over 
the  steamer.     She  continued  on  her  course  some  ten 
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minutes,  the  batteries  belching  forth  their  shot,  flame 
and  smoke,  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  execute 
the  order,  as  it  was  necessary  to  pass  close  under  the 
guns  of  the  battery  on  the  island,  also  near  Fort 
Moultrie,  ere  she  could  make  for  Sumter.  Captain 
McGowan,  the  officer  in  charge,  turned  her  down  the 
channel  and  returned  to  New  York.  Fort  Sumter 
was  doomed.  On  the  11th  of  April  General  Beau- 
regard demanded  of  Major  Anderson  its  surrender. 
The  major  replied  that  his  sense  of  honor  and.  his 
obligation  to  his  country  prevented  his  compliance 
with  it.  Other  correspondence  followed  during  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  April,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the 
rebel  authorities.  Major  Anderson  remained  loyal 
to  the  "  old  flag,"  and  evinced  so  strong  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain  it  that  it  was  resolved  to  reduce 
the  fort.  Hardly  had  the  first  gray  of  dawn,  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  revealed  Sumter,  ere  a  shell  was 
thrown  from  a  battery  on  James  Island,  which  burst 
directly  over  the  works. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  Civil  war  was  now  inaugu- 
rated. Fort  Sumter  fell  on  the  13th  of  April,  after 
a  terrific  bombardment  of  thirty-four  hours.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  the  grand  tragedy  speedily 
to  follow, — one  which  filled  the  European  powers 
with  awe  and  dread — one  which,  perhaps,  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  world. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln 
called  by  proclamation  for  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers  to  suppress  the  insurrection ;  he  also  called 
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assembled  at  Wheeling  on  the  IStli  day  of  May,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  June  following  declared  their 
independence  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 
An  ordinance  was  passed  creating  a  Provisional 
Government,  and  providing  for  a  legislature,  judici- 
ary and  State  officers.  As  such  it  was  recognized  at 
Washington,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  were 
admitted  to  represent  the  "  good  old  commonwealth'* 
on  the  floors  of  Congress.  Thus  was  saved  an  im- 
portant element  of  power  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Arkansas,  under  the  lead  of  her  Governor,  Henry 
M.  Rector,  soon  became  an  element  of  strength  to 
the  rebel  cause.  On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1861,  he 
directed  the  depot  of  United  States  stores  at  Napo- 
leon, on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  seized  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  State ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  Colonel  Solon  Borland,  formerly  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  force  of  Arkansas 
troops  seized  Fort  Smith,  a  work  of  much  import- 
ance and  guarded  by  United  States  soldiers.  On 
the  6th  of  May  the  Legislature  of  that  State  passed 
an  unconditional  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote 
of  69  to  1. 

Gigantic  efforts  were  made  to  turn  Missouri  from 
her  aUegianoe.  Her  Governor  proved  recreant  to  his 
trust,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  force  the  State  into 
the  cause  of  the  revolutionists ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  proved  true,  and  through  the  exertions  of 
leading  Union  men  it  ifras  saved. 
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North  Carolina,  too,  had  long  premeditated  seces- 
sion. Upon  the  President's  call  for  volunteers  the 
Grovemor  replied,  "You  can  get  no  troops  from 
North  Carolina."  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnson,  and 
the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  were  seized  by  his  author- 
ity— ^the  latter  containing  thirty-seven  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  three  thousand  kegs  of  powder,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Governor  convened 
the  Legislature,  a  State  Convention  was  called,  thirty 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  be  enrolled  for  the 
defence  of  the  State ;  and,  finally,,  to  consummate 
her  part  in  the  grand  drama,  on  the  20th  day  of  May 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  also  an  ordinance 
adopting  the  Confederate  States  Constitution.  Thus, 
at  one  step,  in  one  act,  she  dissolved  one  union  and 
entered  another. 

Tennessee  was  more  conservative.  Her  Governor, 
Isham  G.  Harris,  was  a  thorough  disunionist.  His 
power,  therefore,  was  great,  and  so  far  as  he  could  he 
lent  it  to  bolster  the  Confederate  cause.  His  response 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man :  "  Not  a  man,"  said  he,  "  will 
Tennessee  furnish  for  the  purpose  of  coercion ;  but 
fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  jt^ur  Southern  brothers !" 

The  Legislature  met  soon  after.  The  Governor's 
Message  was  strong  for  disunion,  and  recommended 
the  perfecting  of  an  ordinance  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, formally  declaring  the  State  of  Tennessee 
independent  of  the  Federal  Union,  renouncing  its 
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authority,  and  re-assuming  each  and  every  function 
belonging  to  a  separate  sovereignty. 

The  Legislature  heeded  the  recommendation.  It 
passed  a  resolution  authoiizing  him  to  enter  into  a 
military  alliance  with  the  Confederate  Government. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  Govern- 
ments. They  met,  consulted  together,  and  the  whole 
military  power  of  Tennessee  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  military  was  placed  above  the  civil  power,  and 
Tennessee  was  no  longer  free.  A  "Declaration  of 
Independence,"  and  an  ordinance  dissolving  the  Fed- 
eral relation  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  also  an  ordinance  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  were  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection.  The  election  was  held  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1861.  Bayonets  glistened  around 
the  ballot-box  in  doubtful  localities,  for  the  secession- 
ists were  predetermined  to  carry  the  State,  and  con- 
sidered it  aU-important  that  the  force  of  fifty-five 
thousand  men,  ordered  to  be  raised  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  should  be  in  the  field  previous  to  the  day 
of  election.  Twenty-five  thousand  were,*  and  they 
constituted  a  powerful  argument  for  secemon.  The 
State  was.  decided  to  be  in  favor  of  secession  by  forty 
thousand  majority.  Much  of  this  majority,  however, 
was  spurious.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee,  like  those  of  Western  Virginia,  were  loyal; 
but  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  rebel  President,  and 
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his  policy  of  tlirowing  a  heavy  force  of  troops  into 
that  section,  it  was  unable  to  pursue  the  course  of 
Western  Virginia  in  the  organization  of  a  Provisional 
Government. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Eleven  States  have  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  our  fathers — a  Government 
the  most  noble  and  generous  ever  founded  by  human 
wisdom — ^a  Government  guaranteeing  freedom  and 
happiness  to  all  its  people — a  Govenmient  which  had 
become  first  and  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth, — and  united  their  fortunes  together  under  a 
new  Government,  whose  comer-stone  was  declared 
by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  its  Vice-President,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
to  be  founded  ^^wpon  (He  great  truth  that  the  negro  is 
not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery^  suhordma 
Hon  to  the  Sfwperior  raoey  is  his  natv/ral  and  moral 
condition^  He  further  says:  "This,  our  new  Gov- 
ernment, is  ih^f/rsi  i/n  the  history  of  the  world  based 
upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical  and  moral 
truth." 

In  support  of  this  Government,  founded  thus,  they 

have  appealed  to  the  Gt)d  of  Battles  to  witness  the 

jfUtioB  of  their  cause.   God  is  just,  and  he  will  decide 

idio  shall  be  soooesafal  in  this  mighty  arbitrament 

iftendiiig  hosts :  the  Union,  with  its  precious 

Ubertyyliimuiii  rights  and  glorious  hopes — 

BB  of  true  democracy,  representation  of 

bovt  distinction  of  rank  or  birth,  and 
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equaUPy  before  the  law;  or  the  Confederacy,  an  oligar- 
cMcal  combination,  constituting  a  mighty  propaganda 
based  upon  human  slavery,  and  boldly  demanding 
recognition  under  the  law  of  nations,  upon  this  great 
evil  alone  ^ — an  evil,  aye,  a  crime  over  which  the 
angels  of  heaven  might  weep  tears  of  blood  !  But 
justice  wiU  be  done.     ^^Fiat  ju8i4Ma^  mat  coekim.^^ 


CHAPTER    II. 


HISTOBY   OF   THE   SECESSION  MOVEMENT  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  alone  remains  to  be  considered.  During 
March,  1861,  her  position  was  truly  loyal.  No  eflfbrts 
of  the  secessionists  could  secure  a  call  for  a  State 
Convention.  She  gave  no  countenance  to  any  scheme 
which  looked  to  a  settlement  of  national  difficulties 
by  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  but  asserted  posi- 
tively that  she  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
Her  Governor,  Magoffin,  assumed  the  right  to  propose 
the  State  for  "  co-operation,"  should  a  call  to  arms 
become  the  deifiier  resort.  But  the  people  heeded 
the  counsels  of  Holt,  Prentice,  Prall,  Rousseau  and 
others,  faithful  guardians  of  her  best  interests,  and 
stood  firm  for  the  Union  amid  all  the  vicissitude^  of 
strife.  Her  position  was  indeed  trying.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  Government  practiced  every  dodge  pos- 
sible to  be  applied  to  swerve  the  people  from  their 
allegiance,  or  precipitate  them  against  their  will  into 
the  cause  of  the  South.     Early  in  March  a  secret 
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circular  was  signed  by  several  politicians  of  the  State 
and  disseminated  among  the  people,  calling  npon 
them  to  organize  "  State-Rights  Clubs,"  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  sign  the  following  formula : 

^' We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  is  a  fact,  and  that  Kentucky  must  take  her  choice 
between  the  North  and  South,  agree  to  form  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Southern  rights,  and  placing 
Kentucky  in  her  proper  position  with  the  South." 

The  signers  of  this  circular  also  called  upon  the 
people  to  name  delegates  to  a  State  Convention 
which  should  .assemble  at  Frankfort,  the  capital,  on 
the  20th  day  of  March,  1861.  This  Convention 
never  assembled. 

The  loyalists,  the  leaders,  tried  to  place  the  State 
on  "neutral"  ground.  The  President's  call  for 
Kentucky's  quota  of  troops  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  the  State.  All  were  anxious  to  learn 
how  the  Grovemor  would  answer  it.  It  was  not  then 
known  how  strong  the  secession  element  was.  The 
response  soon  came,  and  mantled  the  cheek  of  every 
loyal  man  with  shame.  It  was  a  flagrant  insult 
thrown  directly  into  the  face  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive, and  was  as  follows : 

Fbanktobt,  April  16, 1861. 
Honorable  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War : 

Your  dispatch  is  received.  In  answer  I  say,  emphat- 
ically, that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States. 

B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  18th  of  May  a  monster  Union  meeting  was 
held  in  Louisville,  which  was  addressed  by  ex-Secre- 
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tary  Guthrie,  the  Honorable  Archie  Dixon,  Judge 
Nicholas,  Judge  Brown,  and  the  Honorable  J.  Y. 
Brown ;  but,  although  loyal,  they  shrank  from  a  true 
conception  of  the  proper  position  of  the  State,  and 
proclaimed  the  siren  doctrine  of  "neutrality," — a 
policy  which  at  once  placed  Kentucky  upon  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Magoffin  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  28th  of  May,  1861.  On  the  3d  day  of 
May  the  Governor  ordered  an  election  for  members 
of  Congress  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  July.  On  the 
4th  of  May  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Border. 
State  Convention  was  held,  and  the  result  was  an 
overwhelming  Union  majority — ^a  majority  of  fifty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  votes.  This 
election  was  held  agreeably  to  an  invitation  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  March,  for  a  Border  State 
Convention  to  meet  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the 
20th  day  of  May.  It  proved  a  failure.  Only  four 
other  States  appointed  delegates — Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Virginia  and  Delaware. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  met  on  the  28th  of 
April,  in  extra  session,  pursuant  to  the  proclamation. 
The  Governor  delivered  his  Message.  It  breathed 
disloyalty  to  the  Government.  His  views  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,'  but  the  policy  of  an 
"armed  neutrality"  was  at  once  instituted. 

Two  days  after  the  Legislature  convened  the  Grov- 
emor  issued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  after 
reciting  certain  facts,  declared : 
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"Now,  therefore,  I  hereby  notify  and  warn  all  other 
States,  separate  or  united,  especially  the  United  and  Con- 
federate States,  that  I  solemnly  forbid  any  movement  upon 
Kentucky  soil,  or  occupation  of  any  post  or  place  therein, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  until  authorized  by  invitation  or 
permission  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  authorities.  1 
especially  forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  Guard  or  otherwise,  making  any  hostile 
demonstrations  against  any  of  the  aforesaid  sovereignties, 
to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of  lawful  authorities,  to  remain 
quietly  and  peaceably  at  home,  when  off  military  duty,  and 
refrain  from  all  words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision, 
and  so  otherwise  conduct  that  the  deplorable  calamity  of 
invasion  may  be  averted ;  but,  meanwhile,  make  prompt 
and  efficient  preparation  to  assume  the  paramount  and 
supreme  law  of  self-defence,  and  strictly  of  self-defence 
alone." 


The  proclaniation  was  not  long  respected.  Ar- 
rangements were  already  perfected  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  Kentucky's  full  quota  of  troops  under  the 
President's  call,  which  Major  Anderson  was  to  lead ; 
and  on  the  22d  day  of  May  the  Legislature,  by  a  test 
vote,  refused  to  accept  the  Governor's  proclamation 
of  "neutrality"  as  a  "true  exponent  of  the  views 
of  the  people,"  and  the  position  it  should  assume 
towards  the  National  Government.  This  virtually 
killed  the  doctrine  of  "neutrality."  A  biU  intro- 
duced into  the  House  for  the  appropriation  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  to  arm  the  State,  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  The  Statfe  Militia  Law  was  amended  so 
as  to  compel  the  State  Guard  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  both  to  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

That  day  Mr.  Bonsseau  made  a  speecli  in  the 
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Senate,  in  favor  of  immediate  and  active  co-operation 
witli  the  General  Government  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion.  He  was  eloquent  and  to  the  point.  He 
comprehended  the  magnitude  of  affairs,  and  the  true 
metluKl  of  grappling  the  difficulty.     He  said : 

"  Behold  the  rcKults  of  secession !  Distress  and  rain 
stare  men  in  the  face.  Strong  men,-lione5t  and  industrious 
men,  cannot  get  bread  for  their  wives  and  children.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan,  helpless  and  destitute,  are  standing. 
In  all  the  large  cities  the  suflFerinc^  is  intense.  Work  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  and  those  who  live  by  their  labor  get  no 
money.  Property  of  every  description  has  depreciated 
until  it  is  almost  worthless.  In  the  seceded  States  Union 
men  are  driven  penniless  from  their  homes,  or  hanged  ;  and 
all  tin's,  tliat  '  peaceful  secession '  may  ^o  on,  and  tliat  poli- 
ticians may  till  offices  ! — and  after  you,  gentlemen,  bring 
all  these  calamities  iipon  us,  you  falsely  say  that  'Lincoln 
did  it !'  and  that  we,  Tjnion  men,  are  abolitionists,  and  aid 
him  I  I  tell  you  that  Lincoln  has  not  done  it.  He  was 
elected  President  by  your  help.  You  ran  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  that  the  Democratic  party  mic^ht  be  divided 
and  Lincoln  elected.  That  was  your  purvoRe^  and  you 
accomplished  it ;  and  now  you  have  elected  Lincoln  thus, 
you  must  break  up  the  Government  because  he  is  elected  ! 
This  is  your  programme — deny  it  who  can  ! 

"  South  Carolina  wa*  irritated  at  the  presence  of  Major 
Anderson  and  fifty-five  men  at  Fort  Sumter — so  irritated 
that  she  could  not  bear  it.  She  tried  to  starve  him  to 
death ;  -she  tried  to  knock  his  head  oif  and  bum  him  up ; 
she  bombarded  the  people^s  fort,  shot  into  the  flag  of  our 
Government,  and  drove  our  soldiers  from  the  place.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  fort — not  his  flag,  nor  his  soldiers, 
bnt  onrs.  Yet,  after  all  these  outrages  and  atrocities.  South 
Oarolina  comes  with  embraces  for  us,  saying :  ^  Well,  we 
tried,  we  intended,  to  kill  that  brother  Kentuckian  of 
Tonrs — tried  to  storm  him,  knock  his  brains  out,  and  bum 
him  op.  Don't  jom  love  us  for  it  ?  Won't  you  fight  with 
«■  nod  for  ns,  and  he^  us  overthrow  your  Government  I' 
B  BfVt  a  request  so  outn^eously  unnatural — so  degra- 
^  to  onr  patriotism  I    Ana  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
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those  among  ub  who  rejoiced  at  the  result,  and  termed  the 
assault  upon  their  own  fort,  and  the  capture  of  their  own 
flag  and  their  own  soldiers,  a  heroic  victory! 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  this  gabble 
about  irritation  over  the  exercise  by  others  of  their  un- 
doubted right;  and  I  say  once  for  all  to  you,  secession 
gentlemen,  that  we,  TJnion  men,  know  our  rights  and  intend 
to  maintain  them.  If  you  get  irritated  about  it,  why — ^get 
irritated  I  Snuff  and  snort  yourselves  into  a  rage — ^go  into 
spasms,  if  you  will — die  if  you  want  to,  and  can't  stand 
it — who  cares?  What  right  have  you  to  set  irritated 
because  we  claim  equal  rights  and  equality  with  you  ?  We 
are  for  peace ;  we  aesire  no  war,  and  deprecate  collision. 
All  we  ask  is  peace.  We  don't  intend  you  any  harm.  We 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  and  don't  intend  you  shall  injure 
us  if  we  can  help  it.  We  beg  of  you  to  let  us  live  in 
peace  under  the  good  old  Government  of  our  fathers.  We 
only  ask  that.'' 

And  again: 

--— .        • 

"  When  Kentucky  goes  down  it  will  be  in  blood ! — ^let 
that  be  remembered.     She  will  not  go  as  other  States  have 

f:one.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  on  you,  where  it  belongs, 
t  is  all  your  worK,  and  whatever  happens  will  be  your 
work.  We  have  more  right  to  defend  our  Government 
than  you  have  to  overturn  it.  Many  of  us  are  sworn  to 
support  it.  Let  our  good  Union  brethren  at  the  South 
stand  their  ground.  I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in 
the  seceded  States  still  beat  warmly  for  tlie  old  Union — the 
old  flag.  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  be  together 
again.  The  politicians  are  having  their  day ;  the  people 
will  yet  have  theirs.  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
rigkt^  and  1  know  this  secession  movement  is  all  wrong. 
There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  single  substantial  reason  for  it.  If 
there  is  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  Our  Government 
has  never  oppressed  us  with  a  feather's  weight.  The  direst 
oppression  alone  could  justify  what  has  brought  all  our 
present  suffering  upon  us.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  save 
our  glorious  Republic !" 

And  further,  the  Senate,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  passed  resolntions  declaring 
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that  **  Kentucky  will  not  sever  coimection  from  the 
National  Government,  nor  take  up  arms  for  either 
belligerent  paiiiyj  but  arni  herself  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  within  her  borderSj  and  tendeiing  their  ser- 
vices as  mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 
peace."  The  lower  house  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture was  strong  in  its  secession  element.  On  a  test 
vote  there  were  forty*niiie  Unionists  to  forty-three 
Secessionyta.  The  safety  of  Kentucky  consisted  in 
the  factj  that  for  once  the  Unionists  were,  united, 
while  the  Sece^Bionists  were  divided.  There  were 
other  outside  influences  which  materially  contributed 
to  her  safety. 

Dr.  Breckenridgej  in  an  address  delivered  in  Cin- 
cinnatij  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1863,  stated  that 
"it  was  the  proximity  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Dli* 
nois,  the  fidelity  of  the  people  of  the  latter  States, 
upon  which  these  men  depended — of  your  people 
and  the  other  two  States,  that  saved  Kentucky.  The 
queition  was  flatly  asked  by  General  BoylCj  of  the 
army,  then  a  private  citizen  of  Kentucky,  *  Will  you 
have  twelve  thousand  men  ready  the  moment  we  ask 
for  theinf  It  whs  flatly  asked  of  the  Governors  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  reply  was  that 
they  would  sustain  them  ;  and  I  suppose  I  may  add, 
lineolji  was  telegraplied,  asking  whether 
ut  them,  and  he  said,  '  Witli  my  whole 
3o^le  telegraphed  to  Governor  Denni- 
mxxd  men  at  calk  He  replied,  *  You 
lie   ;t!s(>  jisfvt'd  fur  ten  thuusaud 
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from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  reply  was  the 
same.    This  was  the  salvation  of  Kentucky." 

This  speech  is  flattering  to  the  North,  and  is  true 
to  some  extent.  The  secret  of  Kentucky's  salvation, 
however,  rested  in  this:  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
coming  contest  rekindled  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
patriot  the  indomitable  courage  of  her  sons  displayed 
at  Buena  Vista,  and  jealous  of  her  olden  fame,  she 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  Union,  and  with  her 
"  Home  Guards"  and  State  militia  (the  nucleus  of  a 
gi*and  army)  she  confi-onted  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal foes,  and  happily,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gallant  Rousseau,  on  the  17th  of  September  wrested 
victory  from  the  hands  of  an  advancing  and  confident 
enemy.  From  that  day  Kentucky  was  secure  to  the 
Union.  ' 

On  the  31st  of  May  Judge  Joseph  Holt,  then  in 
Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  F.  Speed,  Esq., 
a  loyal  citizen  of  Kentucky,  in  which  he  ably  con- 
sidered the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  Ken- 
tucky's relations  to  the  Government,  and  her  true 
position  in  the  present  national  emergency.  It  gave 
crushing  blows  to  treason,  proved  that  it  was  destruc- 
tive to  all  good,  vindicated  the  course  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  asserted  itfl  right  to  send  troops  through 
or  occwpyiht  soil  of  any  State,  in  order  to  put  down 
rebellion,  condemned  in  terms  of  great  severity  the 
"  neutrality"  which  her  statesmen  were  forcing  upon 
her,  declared  it  could  not  be  maintained,  adjured  them 
no  longer  to  take  counsel  of  their  fears,  but  arouse 
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at  once  to  a  comprehension  of  their  true  duty,  and 
give  a  hearty  co-operation  to  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  crushing  the  great  conspiracy  against  its 
life.  This  letter  was  published  extensively  through- 
out the  State,  and  was  quite  an  important  lever  in 
moulding  a  fervent,  active  Union  sentiment  among 
the  people. 

Kentucky's  "neutrality"  was  not  long  regarded. 
Colonel  Prentiss,  the  commandant  at  Cairo,  Illinois, 
having  been  informed  that  there  was  a  camp  of  dis- 
loyalists some  five  miles  inland  in  Kentucky,  quickly 
dispatched  two  companies  to  break  it  up.  They 
accomplished  their  object  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
June.  This  was  the  first  Federal  invcmoyi.  It  soon 
;  reached  the  ears  of  the  Kentucky  authorities,  and  a 

i  protest  followed.     This,  too,  was  disregarded.     Col- 

onel Prentiss  at  once  informed  the  protestants  that 
I  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  its 

1  citizens  at  all  times,  that  he  should  do  it  whenever 

solicited,  and  that  he  was  amenable  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  his  acts. 

The  1st  of  July  came,  and  the  election  of  members 
of  O^ngi'ess  resulted  in  an  official  Union  majority  of 
fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy.  The 
Governor  still  adhered  to  his  "neutrality"  doctrine, 
but  the  people  only  partially  sustained  him.  It  was 
evident  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  South,  and 
consequently  his  actions  were  closely  watched,  lest 
by  some  Bodden  movement^  some  hidden  press-policy, 
he  flboi  adpitate  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the 
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disunion  power,  as  Governor  Harris  had  done  with 
Tennessee. 

Meantime,  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  who  had  taken  so 
firm  a  stand  in  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  Union, 
proved  his  devotion  by  enlisting  in  the  cause  as  a 
soldier  of  his  country.  Early  in  June,  1861,  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  raise  troops  in 'Ken- 
tucky for  its  defence.  He  felt  that  her  position 
must  no  longer  be  weak  and  vacillating,  but  positive 
and  decisive.  Consultation  with  friends  only  resulted 
in  distrust  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  All 
declared  their  fears,  and  doubted  his  individual 
safety,  while  some  boldly  denounced  it  as  Kentucky's 
ruin.  Unawed,  however,  by  the  adverse  and  depre- 
catory opinions  of  his  friends,  and  fully  determined 
to  carry  out  his  high  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, to  obtain  leave  to  recruit  a  command  and 
take  it  into  the  field. 

While  on  his  journey  to  the  national  capital  he 
called  upon  General  McClellan,  then  commanding  the 
forces  in  Western  Virginia,  presented  the  subject  for 
his  consideration,  and  sought  to  obtain  his  approval 
and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  inmiediate  enlistment  of  troops  in 
Kentucky  was  her  only  surety  of  permanence  in  the 
Union ;  that  in  the  seething  sea  of  opposite  opinions, 
tumultuous  passions  and  clashing  interests,  she  would 
be  drifted  speedily  and  irretrievably  upon  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  To  secure  her  to  the  Union  and 
the  cause  of  the  Constitution  was  the  dearest  object 
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of  his  heart — ^the  acme  of  his  ambition.  He  pro 
ceeded  with  all  speed  to  plead  the  cause  and  urge 
the  granting  of  his  request.  But  in  this  he  was  not 
without  opposition.  Simon  B.  Buckner  had  preceded 
him.  Buckner  had  been  honored  by  the  Legislature 
with  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Militia.  He  was  closeted  with  General  McClel- 
lan  during  an  entire  night,  urging  the  adoption  of 
Governor  Magoffin's  neutrality  proclamation,  assert- 
ing that  this  policy  and  prudence  were  the  only 
means  whereby  Kentucky  could  be  saved  from  the 
vortex  of  rebellion.  The  result  of  this  interview  is 
perhaps  unknown,  save  to  the  favored  few,  aiders  and 
abettors  in  Buckner's  plans.  That  his  counsel  had 
its  influence  in  the  action  of  the  national  authorities, 
and  in  the  planning  of  the  early  summer  campaign, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  it  was  not  until  the  August 
following  that  President  Lincoln  announced  his  pmv 
pose  of  discarding  the  State  "  neutrality." 

Meantime  Buckner  returned  to  the  State,  and 
under  cover  of  the  delusive  guise  he  had  so  steadily 
and  energetically  advocated,  consummated  the  crown- 
ing act  of  his  treachery  and  bad  faith  by  attempting 
forcibly  to  precipitate  her  into  the  Gehenna  of  treason 
and  revolution. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  opposition  to  be  encountered. 
While  in  Cincinnati  he  also  conversed  with  Major 
John  J.  Key,  an  officer  of  General  McClellan's 
staff,  and  stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Key  denounced  the  idea,  and  declared  that  if  this 
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course  was  pursued  Kentucky  was  doomed,  and  for- 
ever I  and  to  make  his  denunciation  the  more  effec- 
tual, he  avowed  his  purpose  of  going  to  Washington 
and  opposing  him  to  the  bitter  end.  He  was  one  of 
that  class  of  politicians  who  did  not  believe  in  ener- 
getic measures  for  crushing  the  rebellion ;  but  pre- 
fen'ed  to  prolong  the  war  for  years,  that  the  people 
might  tire  of  Republican  rule,  and  at  the  next  na- 
tional election,  make  a  change  in  administration,  and 
then  end  the  war  under  Democratic  auspices,  by  a 
compromise  which  should  ensure  the  protection  of 
slavery,  even  if  its  preservation  required  an  express 
provision  in  the  National  Constitution.  For  the 
utterance  of  this  opinion  he  was  subsequently  dis- 
missed the  service  by  order  of  the  President. 

Major  Key,  as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  General 
McClellan  to  the  War  Department,  at  once  obtained 
a  hearing,  and  he  eagerly  improved  the  opportunity 
to  execute  his  threat.  What  could  be  done  at  the 
War  Office  he  did  to  prejudice  those  civil  and  military 
functionaries  against  the  institution  of  any  measure 
or  campaign  which  should  tend  to  viciate  the  policy 
of  "  armed  neutrality"  established  by  the  Kentucky 
Legislature.  Soon  after,  in  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  he  adverted  to  the  coming  visit  of  Mr. 
Rousseau,  the  object  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  give 
what  he  considered  a  true  statement  of  Kentucky's 
position,  the  feelings  of  the  Legislature  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  State,  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  declared  them  all  opposed,  firmly  and  bitterly, 
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to  Rousseau's  measures,  which,  if  adopted,  lie  said, 
would  bring  "  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war"  upon 
"  a  people  now  peaceful  and  happy !" — that  the  safety 
of  the  State,  perhaps  of  the  Union,  demanded  the 
condemnation  of  his  project  and  its  destruction  in 
the  bud. 

Rousseau  called  upon  the  President  in  due  time. 
He  was  received  with  great  kindness,  and  at  once 
made  known  the  object  of  his  coining.  His  Excel- 
lency replied  that  he  had  already  that  morning  con- 
versed with  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Key)  in 
relation  to  her  tnie  position,  and  desired  that  nothing 
should  be  done  hastily  or  rashly.  Rousseau  replied 
that  he  would  not  ask  him  to  mention  that  gentle- 
man's name,  nor  state  the  case  he  had  presented,  but 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Key  on  leaving  Cincinnati,  and 
he  had  told  him  he  should  appose  him  to  the  bitter 
end ;  that  Mr.  Key  was  not  properly  from  Kentucky, 
but  Ohio ;  that  he  would  submit  to  his  Excellency 
whether  he,  a  resident  of  the  State  and  an  active 
participator  in  its  legislative  councils,  was  not  as  fiilly 
familiar  with  its  aflEairs  as  Mr.  Key  possibly  could  be ; 
that  in  his  honest  opinion  Mr.  Key  was  wrong  in  his 
impressions ;  that  it  was  not  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued  ;  that  if  the  doctrine  of  "neutrality"  was 
fostered  and  recognized  by  the  War  Department,  it 
was  vii-tually  recognizing  Kentucky's  fall,  for  if  sanc- 
tioned, the  great  object  of  the  secessionists  would  be 
gained,  and  ere  long,  silently  and  rapidly,  she  would 
be  smrendered  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  and 
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the  Confederate  forces  occupy  her  soil ;  that  to  save 
the  State  only  one  course  could  be  pursued — ^to  dis- 
card the  neutrality  scheme,  give  the  Kentuckians  to 
understand  they  must  he  either  for  or  dgamst  the 
National  Government ;  that  they  must  stand  openly, 
actively  and  perpetually  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  or 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists ;  that  the 
Government  could  not  accept  of  a  middle  ground  and 
hollow-hearted  friendship ;  that  to  secure  her  to  the 
Union  the  loyalists  must  be  strengthened  in  their 
devotion,  and  the  rebels  in  arms  and  their  sympa- 
thizers intimidated  by  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
military  force,  armed  and  equipped,  and  well  supplied 
with  the  muniments  of  war;  that  Kentucky  would 
fwmish  with  alacrily  Sfuch  a  force;  and  that  justice 
to  her  and  the  General  Government  demanded  that 
the  right  to  raise  troops  on  her  soil,  for  her  own  and 
the  nation's  defence,  be  conceded  at  once^  otherwise 
aU  was  lost. 

These  were  bold  words,  and  boldly  uttered.  They 
were  food  for  earnest  reflection.  The  President 
desired  time  for  ftirther  consideration.  This  was  a 
good  omen.  The  seeds  of  success  were  sown,  and 
only  awaited  the  period  of  fruition.  Rousseau  was 
active  in  the  meantime.  Secretaries  Chase  and  Cam- 
eron fiilly  sustained  his  views,  and  gave  all  the  power 
of  their  influence  in  his  support,  urging  that  he  be 
commissioned  at  once,  and  empowered  to  raise  troops. 
In  a  few  days  the  honorable  Secretaries,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  ordered  a  commission  as  colonel  to  be 
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issued  him,  with  authority  to  raise  two  regiments  of 
volunteer  troops. 

Rousseau  then  called  to  tell  the  President  good-by, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  official  document  to  raise 
troops.  Mr.  Lincoln,  thinking  he  had  come  to  renew 
his  application,  made  an  endorsement  upon  a  letter 
which  he  bore,  to  the  effect  that  when  Mr.  Guthrie 
and  five  or  six  others  of  Louisville  should  say  it  was 
proper  to  enlist  troops  in  Kentucky,  the  authority 
should  be  granted  him.  Rousseau  replied  that  this 
endoi-sement  would  not  do,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons  he  had  urged  before,  for  the  neutrals  could 
take  no  decided  stand  in  this  matter ; — they  were 
already  pledged  to  neutrality,  and  dare  not  violate 
their  promise.  He  then  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
the  commission  and  authority  he  had  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  cai^efully  examined  it, 
and  on  returning  it  remarked  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment having  taken  this  course,  no  further  action  upon 
his  part  was  necessary,  and  for  the  present  he  should 
abide  its  judgment. 

The  question  of  Kentucky's  neutrality  was  indeed 
a  pei-plexing  one.  Her  most  eminent  statesmen 
fevored  it  as  being  her  only  ground  of  safety,  thereby 
keeping  her  aloof  from  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
arms  destined  soon  to  take  place — ^not  wishing  the 
State  to  be  the  batUe-gTOimd  of  contending  hosts ; 
and  fhrtiher,  hpTfeyar  vain  the  hope,  it  was  thought 
^^  l^If^^f^Wcj^  P0^^  Kentncky  might  yet  act 
99  |QB^  H^fj]|f>^  difficolties,  and  once  more 
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restore  peace  to  the  land.  Governed  by  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  statesmen 
of  the  Crittenden  school  were  so  reluctant  to  place 
the  State  on  a  wa/r  footing  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 
Thus,  however  much  the  President  might  wish  to  see 
energetic  measures  adopted  in  and  by  Kentucky,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him, 
whether,  amidst  such  wide  differences  of  opinion, 
varying  from  the  most  ultra  conservatism  to  the 
most  fiery  radicalism,  any  policy  looking  to  an  armed 
intervention  or  a  military  occupation  of  her  soil  could 
he  proposed,  with  any  prospect  of  securing  the  sym- 
pathy and  approbation  of  her  people.  Would  it 
strengthen  the  bond  of  Union,  or  widen  the  breach 
of  dissolution  ? — ^that  was  the  question.  Kentucky 
had  been  eminent  in  council,  and  surely  the  views 
of  her  statesmen  at  this  juncture  were  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  The  rapid  march  of  events 
soon  proved  that  the  counsels  of  the  war  Unionists 
must  prevail :  prudential  reasons  compelled  it. 

When  the  War  Department  issued  Kousseau  his 
commission,  with  power  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky, 
the  die  was  cast — ^whether  for  good  or  evil,  time  only 
could  determine.  At  that  hour  the  course  of  the 
National  Government  was  defined.  Virtually  it  was 
this :  "  The  Government  is  threatened  with  dismem- 
berment ;  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  it  is  my 
duty  to  defend  its  unity ;  your  State  constitutes  an 
integral  part  of  this  unity ;  your  sister  States  of  the 
North  are  striving  to  save  it ;  our  cause  is  your 
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eaujie — our  battles  are  your  battles ;  rally  your  sons 
to  the  staiulaixl  of  our  annies,  that  our  victories  may 
he  your  trium}>hs  also.'^ 

Rousseau  retumeil  to  Kentucky,  and  prepared  to 
enter  ujx>n  the  dangerous  task  of  rallying  soldiery  to 
the  defenoe  of  the  **  old  flafir/' 

Befi>re  he  engaged  in  this  arduous  duty  a  secret 
meM?tih^  was  held  in  Louisville,  composed  of  many 
of  the  leading  jx>liticians  of  the  State,  incloding 
James  Guthrie,  Garret  Da\nrN  Samuel  Lusk,  Dudley, 
Bi>yle,  Bramlette,  Morgan  Vance,  John  H.  Ward, 
Cokmel  Hawkins,  Joshua  F.  Speed,  E.  H.  Grover, 
C.  D,  Pennyhaker,  and  others^  at  the  instance  of 
James  S|>eeil,  Esq.,  an  eminent  citizen  of  that 
State  and  an  unconditional  l^nionist,  who  wished 
Kouss^^au  s  effort  to  rais^  trvx^ps  tnJors^^  thereby  to 
give  it  greater  character  and  stronger  ^gnificaiioe 
throogh^>ut  the  State,  Koussieao  was  present.  He 
would  not  submit  the  question  whether  he  should 
t\fi^  the  l\>Tves  or  n\>t,  but  whether  he  should  encaunp 
them  within  the  K>rviers  of  the  State  or  not.  Xearir 
every  raeml^er  of  the  m^^ting  refus^ed  to  endorse  this 
|vlicv.  a!::id  Viitrriy  oj*fv<5ieitl  i:.  Jaasirs  Speed,  cf 
lAKiisWlje,  Samuel  Lusk,  v4  Gamrv:  cv^mty,  M<-rg::a]i 
Vaix-xr,  of  Mrrvvr  ivfasity,  an^^i  J  .-ha  H.  Ward,  of 
AVarren  <LV«inty,  were  tbe  oa!y  a&en  wW  sapposrtcd 
hiui  in  thts  me^asore,  LiKsk,  in  reph*  to  the  deeJan- 
lioii  made  by  notauniy,  tkit  troops  cv'oM  ii«  be  rmBacni^ 

"^CaST  KJJSE  two   KEfiDO^rTS   TO  FIGBT  TOK 
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a  strong  speech,  in  which  he  announced  his  purpose 
of  going  on  with  his  project.  Subsequent  events 
prove  that  he  did. 

Rousseau,  undismayed  by  the  result  of  this  meet- 
ing, entered  actively  upon  the  duty  of  his  commission. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  believed  he  was  raising 
any  force  whatever,  and  the  Louisville  Jauimal  very 
strongly  and  emphatically  denied  it  more  than  a 
month  after  he  had  really  commenced  the  work.  But 
an  undertaking  like  his  could  not  long  proceed  unob- 
served, nor  did  he  seek  to  conceal  it.  Distrust  soon 
settled  upon  him.  Public  opinion,  unhappily  con- 
trolled by  men  of  too  conservative  a  nature,  hurled 
its  ban  of  indignation  against  him,  and  virtually  out- 
lawed him  as  a  felon.  Nowhere  was  he  safe.  Mob 
violence  threatened  him  by  day — assassination  by 
night.  Most  of  those  who  had  personally  been  his 
friends  deserted  him,  or  timidly  stood  aloof,  fearfiil 
of  being  branded  as  sympathizers  in  his  movements. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  aflfairs  at  Louisville  in  the 
summer  of  1861.  The  lofty  and  determined  patriot- 
ism of  an  American  citizen,  earnest  in  his  efforts  to 
vindicate  his  country's  cause,  was  denounced  as  the 
mad  ambition  of  an  enthusiast  and  the  precursor  of 
an  unholy  strife ! 

His  courage,  however,  was  unabated,  and  success 
attended  him.  Hundreds  of  Kentuckians  flocked  to 
his  standard.  His  first  regiment  was  rapidly  filled, 
and  was  called  the  "  Louisville  Legion,"  in  honor  of 
the  city  which  furnished  it.    This  was  followed  by  a 
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Tegiment  of  cavaky  (the  Second  Kentucky)  j  and  a 
batteiy ,  aftei^wards  designated  as  ''  Battery  Aj  First 
Kentucky  Aitillery/' 

Rtjusseau  estalilisbed  his  camp  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  Here  was  his  school  of  instrnction.  Here  he 
laTvored  with  all  the  energy  he  possessed  to  render 
his  command  worthy  the  sacrifice  it  had  cost— worthy 
the  city  and  the  State,  whose  leading  men  now  looked 
upon  liis  course  with  evident  fear  and  distmstj  and 
who  were  striving  hy  every  means  within  their  power 
to  check  and  crash  him.  But  secret  conclaves,  vin- 
dicatory resolutions,  rowdy  blnst^^r  and  threats  of 
personal  violence  intimidated  him  not  in  the  least. 
His  soul  was  in  the  causey  of  which  he  stood  forth 
the  avowed  champion,  and  which  placed  him  above 
the  fear  of  popular  clamor  or  individual  assanlt.  He 
patiently  awaited  the  time  when  the  tide  should  ttun 
in  hia  favor,  and  his  enemie-s  hide  their  heads  for 
shame  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  condemned 
hira. 

While  the  unqualified  Unionists  of  Kentucky  were 
sustaining  the  General  Government  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  the  Governor  was  enforcing  the  neu- 
trality schemje  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  Guards 
were  organized,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Simon  B»  Bnckner,  who  was  known  to  favor 
the  Confederate  cause ;  yet  he  was  to  repel  the  Con- 
federate and  Federal  forces  alike  1 

the  19th  of  Angost  the  Governor  addressed 
nt  Lincoln  as  follows : 
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CoiOfONWSALTH  OP  KENTUCKY,  EXECTTTIVB  DePARTMBNT,  ) 

Frankfobt,  August  19, 1861.  f 

!7b  Eis  ExceOency  Abraham  Linodny  Prendent  of  the  United  StaUs  : 

Sib, — ^From  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  hostili- 
ties now  pending  in  this  country,  the  people  (A  Kentucky 
have  indicated  an  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  while  maintaining  their  original  political 
status,  to  do  nothing  by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
war.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  to 
themselves  and  to  the  State  peace  and  tranquillity  as  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  they  adopted.  My  single  object  now 
is  to  promote  the  continuance  of  these  blessings  to  the 
people  of  this  State. 

Until  within  a  brief  period  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
quiet  and  tranquil,  free  from  domestic  strife  and  undisturbed 
by  internal  commotion.  They  have  resisted  no  law,  rebelled 
against  no  authority,  engaged  in  no  revolution,  but  con- 
stantly proclaimed  their  firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that  their  own  soil 
would  be  spared  the  presence  of  armed  troops,  and  that  the 
scene  of  conflict  would  be  kept  rertioved  beyond  the  border 
of  their  State.  By  thus  avoiding  all  occasions  for  ihe  intro- 
duction of  bodies  of  armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provo- 
cation for  the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people  of 
Kentucky  have  sincerely  striven  to  preserve  in  their  State 
domestic  peace,  and  avert  the  calamities  of  sanguinary 
engagements. 

Kecently  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  collected  in  military  camps  in 
the  central  portion  of  Kentucky.  This  movement  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  active  organization  of  comf)anies,  regiments, 
etc.,  consisting  of  men  sworn  into  the  United  States  service, 
under  oflScers  holding  commissions  from  yourself.  Ord- 
nance, arms,  munitions  and  supplies  of  war  are  being  trans- 
ported into  the  State  and  placed  in  large  quantities  in  these 
camps.  In  a  word,  an  army  is  being  organized  and  quar- 
terea  in  the  State,  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of  war, 
without  the  consent  or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State,  and  without  consultation  with  those  most  prominently 
known  as  loyal  citizens.  This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  from  the  beginning  of  our 
present  difficulties  have  been  the  paramount  desire  of  this 
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people,  and  which  up  to  this  time  they  have  so  secured  to 
the  State. 

Within  Kentucky  there  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be^  no 
occasion  for  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  people 
are  quiet  and  tranquil,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  any 
occasion  arising  to  invoke  protection  from  the  Federal  arm. 
They  have  asked  that  their  territory  be  left  free  from  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  the  present  tranquillity  of  their  com- 
munication left  uninvaded  by  soldiers.  They  do  not  desire 
that  Kentucky  shall  be  required  to  supply  the  battle-field 
for  the  contending  armies,  or  becomfe  the  theatre  of  war. 

Now,  tlierefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  with  the  sinff4e  and  earnest  desire  to  avert  from 
their  peaceful  homes  the  horrors  of  war,  I  urge  the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now 
organized  and  in  camp  within  the  State.  If  such  action  aa 
is  hereby  urged  be  promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe  the 
peace  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  war  will  be  averted  irom  a  people  now  peaceful  and 
tranquil.  B.  Magoffin. 

The  Governor  accredited  two  commissioners  to  the 
President,  by  whom  he  sent  this  communication.  The 
President  refused  to  receive  them  otherwise  than  as 
private  citizens.  His  reply  bears  date  the  24th  of 
August: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  24, 1861. 
To  Bx$  BxeeO&rwy  B,  Magoffin,  Oowrnor  of  the  State  of  KerUud:^ : 

Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  "urge 
the  removal  from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military 
force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  that  State,"  is 
received. 

I  may  not  possess  foil  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
militaryforce  in  camp  within  Kentucky,  actine  by  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  force  is  not  TeijUafge,  and  is 
not  now  being  augmented.  •'*•     Iv* 
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I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  this 
force  bj  the  United  States. 

I  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  exclusively  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  having  their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  own  homes,  and  not  assailing  or  menacing  any  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky. 

All  that  I  have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  done  upon 
the  urcrent  solicitations  of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  Union-loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

While  t  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  emi- 
uent  men  of  Kentucky,  including  a  large  majority  of  her 
members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
bhem,  or  any  other  person  except  your  Excellency  and  the 
bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove 
the  military  force  from  Kentucky,  or  disband  it.  One  other 
vrery  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the 
augmenting  of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky 
that  the  force  should  be  removed  beyond  her  limits,  and 
with  this  impression  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so 
remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency  in  the 
wi&h  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Ken- 
tucky ;  but  it  is  with  regret  I  search  for,  and  cannot  find  in 
^our  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that 
^ou  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union. 

Abraham  Linooln. 


Thus  is  presented  .to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a 
Grovemor  questioning  the  right  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
ive  of  the  nation  to  protect  itself,  denying  its  juris- 
iiction  on  Kentucky  soil,  its  right  to  land  troops  to 
neet  the  invader  of  its  peace,  its  right  to  quell  insur- 
rection at  the  most  practicable  point,  and  the  right 
X)  fiiMll  its  pt^Eistiliational  guarantees  to  all  its  people. 
[f  this  doctrine  iftere  true,  then  the  State  authority 
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is  superior  to  the  national  power — then  "State 
Rights"  is  the  true  doctrine  of  government,  and 
Federal  authority  a  farce,  a  Utopia — ^then,  indeed,  is 
our  Government  a  "  rope  of  sand." 


CHAPTEK    III. 

mSTOBY   OF  THE   SECESSION  MOVEMENT  IN  KENTUCKY. 

[con  TUN  U  ED.] 

DuEiNG  September  affairs  again  became  criticaL 
Secession  emissaries  were  every  where  in  the  State, 
and  the  slave  interest  was  powerfully  appealed  to 
as  a  motive  to  enlist  in  the  Southern  cause — ^that  in 
this  cause  slavery  was  secure,  while  to  maintain  the 
Federal  cause  was  its  certain  destruction.  John  C. 
Breckenridge  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  political 
influence  in  behalf  of  rebellion,  and  carried  with  him 
much  of  the  slaveholding  interest. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  5th  the  Governor  submitted  his 
Message.  It  asserted  the  right  of  Kentucky  to 
assume  a  neutral  position ;  that  she  had  no  part  in 
the  foimation  of  sectional  parties  in  the  North,  nor 
did  she  approve  of  the  secession  -of  the  Southern 
States  at  the  time  the  act  was  done ;  that  Kentucky 
desired  to  remain  neutral ;  that  her  neutrality  had 
been  recently  violated  by  both  belligerent  powers ; 
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that  these  wrongs  had  been  borne  with  patience  as 
long  as  possible;  that  a  military  force  had  been 
organized,  equipped  and  encamped  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  authorities,  and  in  direct  violation  of  its  deter- 
mined policy.  He  asserted  that  if  the  people  of 
Kentucky  desired  more  troops,  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  was  sufficiently  ample  in  its  provisions  to 
secure  them.  He  recommended  the  Legislature  so 
to  amend  the  act  of  April,  1861,  as  to  enable  the 
Military  Board  to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  for  the  defence  of 
the  State.  He  also  recommended,  the  passage  of 
resolutions  requesting  all  military  bodies  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  disband — ^that  these 
organizations  were  the  source  of  irritation,  and  could 
not  fail  of  evil  consequences. 

Again  the  Legislature  failed  to  adopt  the  Grover- 
nor's  views.  On  the  11th  of  September  it  passed  a 
resolution  directing  the  Governor  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation ordering  the  Oonfederate  troops  encamped  in 
the  State  to  evacuate  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  The 
vote  stood  71  for  to  26  against  it. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  introduced  as 
a  test  of  Kentucky's  loyalty.  They  were  justly 
called  the  "  Test  Kesolves :" 

Be$6h>edj  That  Kentucky's  peace  and  neutrality  have  been 

jnly  violated,  her  soil  has  been  invaded,  the  rights  of 

4tizen6  have  been  grossly  infringed  upon  by  the  so- 

SoiUhem  Oonfederate  forces.    This  has  been  done 

nl cause;  therefore, 
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Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonr 
wealth  of  Kentucky^  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  call 
out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  to  expel  and  drive  out 
the  invaders. 

ResoVoed^  That  the  United  States  be  invoked  to  afive  that 
aid  and  assistance,  that  protection  against  invasion,  which 
is  granted  to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  fourth  Section 
of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Besol/oed^  That  General  Robert  Anderson  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  military  district. 

Eesotved^  That  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism  and  honor,  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest  and  common  defence,  by  the  remembrances  of  the 
past  and  by  the  hopes  of  future  national  existence,  to  assist 
in  repelling  and  driving  out  the  wanton  violators  of  our 
peace  and  neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil. 

The  Assembly  passed  these  resolutions  by  the  em- 
phatic vote  of  68  to  26.  Thus  "conservatism"  and 
"neutrality"  seemed  virtually  ended  by  legislative 
expression. 

This  unexpected  change  of  sentiment  among  the 
people  crashed  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Governor 
and  the  secession  emissaries  of  the  Confederacy. 
Their  cause  appeared  hopeless,  and  desperation  was 
the  only  game  left.  The  Governor  vetoed  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  13th  of  September,  but  the  Legislature 
repassed  them  over  his  veto,  and  thus  was  rung  the 
death  knell  of  secession  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  impossible  for  Kentucky  longer  to  stand 
aloof.  She  must  either  be  for  or  against  the  Grov- 
emment :  there  was  no  middle  ground  which  she 
could  *sSfely  occupy;  The  invasion  of  her  territory 
was  rapidly  going  on.     With  the  military  as  with 
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the  civil  power,  all  was  plot  and  counterplot.  Early 
ill  Sei)tember  the  rebel  forces  under  Major  General 
Leonidas  Polk  invaded  Kentucky,  occupying  and 
intrenching  at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluflfe.  General 
Grant  telegraphed  this  fact  to  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature on  the  5th  of  September.  The  Legislature 
telegraphed  in  reply,  that  his  message,  as  well  as 
one  from  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  had  been 
referred  to  a  special  committee.  Governor  Harris's 
message  was  as  follows : 

"  The  Confederate  troops  that  landed  at  Hickman  last 
night  did  so  without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  I  am 
confident  also  without  tiie  consent  of  the  President.  I  have 
telegraphed  President  Davis,  requesting  their  immediate 
withdrawal." 

General  Grant  understood  well  the  military  advan- 
tage the  rebel  forces  were  gaining  in  their  occupancy 
of  these  points;  and  considering  military  position, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  dilatory  action  of  a  legislative  committee, 
at  once  proceeded  to  a  counter-occupancy.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  September  he  landed  with  a 
considerable  force  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  supported 
by  two  gunboats.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  he  came  as  a  friend, 
not  as  an  enemy — ^not  to  maltreat  any,  but  to  enforce 
the  lights  of  all  loyal  citizens ;  that  the  enemy  was  ' 
mOTUig  iqKmibeB^  and  lie  had  come  to  defend  them^ 
4XHi]d  BQCcessfdlly  defend  them- 
nm  his  forces  firom  the  State. 
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General  Polk,  however,  gave  no  signs  of  a  with- 
drawal of  his  troops.  On  the  7th  of  September  he 
occupied  Columbus  with  an  increased  force.  His 
reason  for  so  doing  was  the  occupation  of  Paducah, 
and  the  fear  that  the  Federal  forces  would  perma- 
nently occupy  that  point.  Nor  did  the  invasion  end 
here.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  the  rebel 
forces  under  General  ZoUicoffer  occupied  Cumberland 
Gap,  with  an  advance  force  resting  upon  Kentucky 
soil.  In  this  movement  ZoUicoffer  could  not  plead 
the  excuse  of  Polk.  No  Federal  troops  threatened 
Tennessee  in  that  direction.  Eastern  Tennessee  was 
proverbially  Union.  The  occupancy  of  Cumberland 
Gap  was  done  for  arbitrary  purposes^ — ^to  crush  out 
the  Union  sentiment  in  that  country,  to  prevent  aU 
escape  into  Kentucky,  and  to  thwart  any  attempt  of 
Federal  forces  to  render  aid  to  Tennessee  patriots. 

Simon  B.  Buckner,  heretofore  an  honored  son  of 
Kentucky,  but  recreant  to  his  country  in  its  hour  of 
peril,  fled  at  the  passage  of  the  "  Test  Resolutions" 
over  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  was  at  once  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general  in  the  rebel  service,  and 
assigned  the  command  of  a  body  of  rebel  troops  at 
Bowling  Green.  Thus  the  central-southern  frontier 
was  invaded.  Buckner  also  issued  a  proclamation 
which  displayed  much  special  pleading  in  an  attempt 
to  justify  his  traitorous  course.  He  concluded  by 
reasserting  the  pledges  of  other  commanders  to  with- 
di*aw  as  soon  as  Kentucky  would  enforce  her  neutral- 
ity against  both  belligerents  alike. 


yi^^M^umf^  vasT*  'feftatrf  fsTJOZ  ^pspfw  V.uier^    I^r^cy 

h^  V^f'u  h>t  ^/Mmaa^   For  acme  tzaie  ^  iesxxotd^ 
t^.  fiU^liy  ^/jfimtrtM^    iMt  m  if:  wasi  oa  tie  pxat 

K^rtiv^^ky  m  Up  ^^Iiai^^  bii  ^Mtyrt  of  action.  At  tiie 
Kwri^,  f rrri^  tlwst  hnekner  wm  .%freking  to  exeaae  kis 
Ukpm^m^  *ri/i  l^msiufe  fiTocIaHiatioiM  f^  n^mtrafitr  to 
K^dr^'kmrt^^  \^r  WM  f^lierihf^  b»  forces  at  Gmqi 
a^ffffts^.^  tm  t\m  ^t^^ntHifmhH  line^  sod  near  the  IjcmsviOe 
M94  Si^hvilh  UealffMi^  iftepSLntf/ry  to  an  inTaaon 
//f  K^AiU'Vy  Mu\  the  (fcenij^tion  of  Loirisville.  Thk 
iTA^  M  rri/M  /J;jLriri«  ntovHtnt^t  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
UuU'UiU',  tmihifni'wM^  aiir]  itH  tmecem  would  have  had 
n  itmii  tfyprnl  ^rffiF^^rt  Ix/th  nfxj»n  the  people  of  Ken- 
UwUy  fiw\  thf?  Northern  Htat<iH.  It  would  have 
pUu'i'il  ilM?  ro)fi']  front  ufK^n  the  Houth  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  and  pn^pan^d  the  way  for  a  rebel  line  of 
(Ivi'vwA;  nhftm  ihi',  river,  from  Columbus,  on  the  Mis- 
MiMippi,  to  th(f  Allf'^hanieH.  It  would  have  intimi- 
(hit^^l  IImi  ( In'ion  M(?niiniont  of  Kentucky,  and  probably 
h/iv«'  proihici'd  a  coiinior-rovohitioii  which  would  have 
priM'ipilnIrd  Wu^  Stain  into  tlio  Maelstrom  of  seces- 
n.  It  wouM  hav(^  nhakcn  the  confidence  of  the 
til  in  ilH  ability  to  cncotnitcr  and  defeat  the  rapid 
vily  nu)V(»nH»ntH  of  the  Confederate  hosts,  and 
fearftil  ii)n4)odlngH  of  invaaion,  rapine  and 
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strife  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Happily,  tliis 
campaign,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  given 
Qxxch  jprestiffe  to  the  rebel  arms,  signally  failed. 

On  the  I7th  of  September  Buckner   seized  the 
upward-bound  passenger  train,  embarked  his  troops, 
cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  started  for  the  occupation 
of  Louisville.     Everything  moved  favorably  for  him 
until  he  neared  Elizabethtown,  when  the  train  was 
thrown  from  the  track  by  the  displacement  of  a  rail. 
Some  noble  Union  man,  hearing  of  Buckner's  design, 
had  sought  to  thwart  his  purpose,  and  admirably 
succeeded.     This  disaster  was  fatal  to  the  expedition. 
Night  came  rapidly  on  before  the  train  was  again 
ready  for  motion,  and  then  Buckner's  heart  failed 
him.     He  was  fearful  his  coming  was  known,  and 
that  inhospitable  preparations  were  made  to  welcome 
him.     Meantime  Louisville  was  resting  in  terrible 
security,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  threatened 
and  so  nearly  overwhelmed  it.     As  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  arrival  of  the  Nashville  passenger  train, 
the  citizens,  as  usual,  gathered  at  the  depot  to  wel- 
come friends  and  learn  the  Southern  news.     The 
train  failed  to  appear,  however.     Some  time  elapsed, 
and  still  it  came  not.     An  attempt  to  telegraph,  to 
ascertain  its  whereabouts,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
wires  were  cut.     This  was  inauspicious.     Suspicion 
of  danger  was  at  once  aroused,  and  rumors  of  inva- 
sion, devastation  and  ruin  circulated  like   wildfire 
through  the  city.     The  most  intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed eveiy  Tiii^re.    Union  citizens,  fearful  of  rebel 
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vengeance,  hastily  crossed  the  river  into  Indiana,  or 
prepared  to  do  so  at  the  first  intimation  of  actual 
danger.  During  the  evening  the  t/rulh  was  known : 
how  Buckner  had  seized  the  train,  shipped  his  forces, 
and  arrived  within  forty  miles  of  the  city ;  how  he 
was  delayed  by  the  accident  of  the  rail ;  how  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  in  Louisville,  and  the  city 
been  under  martial  law  and  military  control.  Then 
the  excitement  verged  towards  delirium.  It  was 
perfectly  indescribable.  Unionists  were  disheartened 
and  dismayed,  while  rebels  and  their  sympathizers 
were  fiill  of  joy,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  feelings. 
The  former  thought  their  cause  lost — aU  hope  of  the 
Union  gone  forever ;  the  latter  hailed  the  movement 
as  the  forerunner  of  Kentucky's  independence  of  the 
Union  and  her  espousal  of  the  Southern  cause. 

It  was  evident  something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  if  Kentucky  was  to  be  saved.  It  was  no 
time  for  meetings,  debates,  or  contentions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  One  thing  was  plain : 
the  rebel  leaders  had  belied  their  pretensions.  While 
professing  neutrality,  and  love  for  Kentuckians,  and 
respect  for  their  position,  they  had  planned  invasion, 
and,  contrary  to  their  plighted  faith,  made  an  inroad 
nearly  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State. 

This  greatly  incensed  the  unconditional  Unionists, 
and  aroused  the  "neutrality"  men — those  who  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  Union — ^to  a  sense  of  their 
imminent  peril,  and  of  the  false  position  in  which 
they  had  stood.     It  at  once  demonstrated  that  in  a 
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contest  involving  national  life  there  could  be  no  sncli 
thing  as  inaction^  or  anything  resembling  it.  To  be 
neutral  in  such  a  cause,  affecting  the  whole  body 
politic,  would  involve  a  similar  fate  to  all, — well 
exemplified  in  JSsop's  fable  of  the  "  Stomach  and 
Members :"  death  would  result  to  both. 

Rousseau  was  earnestly  called  upon  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  the  State.  Glad  and  anxious  to  prove 
his  patriotism,  in  act  as  well  as  word,  he  moved  his 
command  through  the  city  during  the  night,  amidst 
the  most  tumultuous  plaudits  of  thousands  who  the 
day  before  condemned  and  pronounced  curses  against 
him,  embarked  upon  a  train,  and  moved  rapidly 
down  to  the  Rolling  Fork.  The  "  Home  Guard"  of 
Louisville,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
R.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
also  participated  in  this  expedition.  The  force,  at 
most,  was  small ;  but  a  portion  of  it  was  thrown  for- 
ward to  guard  Muldraugh's  Hill.  Here  the  Federal 
forces  remained  until  the  last  of  September,  when 
they  moved  forward  to  Elizabethtown.  No  battle 
occurred  at  this  time ;  but  the  great  object  of  the 
invasion  was  frustrated— the  border  was  saved  from 
rebel  occupation.  Buckner,  finding  his  movement 
had  been  discovered,  and  learning  that  a  military 
force  was  in  his  front,  advantageously  posted,  and 
resolved  to  contest  to  the  bitter  end  his  ftirther  pro- 
gress, fedled  in  heart  and  retreated  to  Bowling  Green, 
where  he  intrenched  himself.  Thus  ingloriously 
ended  the  first  rebel  campaign  in  Central  Kentucky. 
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Altogether  it  was  best  this  invasion  occurred.  It 
tested  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  caused  them  to 
stand  foith  in  their  true  light.  The  question  at  issue 
was  then  plainly  presented :  "  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  wall  serve !" 

Tliese  invasions  and  the  manifest  intention  of  per- 
manent occupancy  roused  the  people,  who  demanded 
immediate  and  vigorous  action.  They  hastened  the 
formation  of  regiments  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
State  and  nation. 

General  Anderson  assumed  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Kentucky  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
issued  his  proclamation  on  the  21st.  The  Legislature 
now  threw  off  all  trammels,  and  rallied  manfully  to 
j  his  suppoi-t.     On  the  25th  of  September  the  Com- 

mittee on  Military  Affaire  introduced  an  amended 
bill,  calling  out  forty  thousand  volunteer,  fi-om  one 
to  three  years.  This  bill  i)assed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  67  to  13,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  21  to  5. 
Thus  ended  the  fatal  doctrine  of  "  neutrality."  Ken- 
tucky now  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  National 
Government,  and  vied  with  her  Northern  sisters  in 
devotion  to  the  Union.  The  eloquent  utterances  of 
Henry  Clay  now  throbbed  through  her  veins,  and 
she  vowed  anew  her  fealty  to  the  National  Consti- 
tution. 

General  Bouaeaa'a  brigade  already  occupied  a 
&Yorab]0  v^  le  I^nnavflle  and  Nashville 

Bailral^^  JaiMi  8.  Jackson  had 

hj9  and  was  ready  for 


; 
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active  duty.  General  Anderson's  proclamation  had 
the  tnie  ring  of  loyalty,  and  touched  the  honor  of  all 
loyal  Kentuckians.     It  was  as  follows : 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  21,  1861. 

Kentuckians : — Called  by  the  Legislature  of  this,  my 
native  State,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  this  department. 
I  come  to  enforce,  not  to  make,  laws ;  and,  God  willing,  to 
protect  your  property  and  your  lives.  The  enemies  oi  the 
connti-y  have  dared  to  invade  our  soil.  Kentucky  is  in 
danger.  She  has  vainly  striven  to  keep  peace  with  her 
neighbors.  Our  State  is  now  invaded  by  these  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  her  friends,  but  who  now  seek  to  conquer  her. 
No  true  son  of  Kentucky  can  longer  hesitate  as  to  nis  duty 
to  his  State  and  country.  The  invaders  must,  and,  God 
willing,  will  be  expelled.  The  leader  of  the  hostile  force 
who  now  approaches  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  Kentuckian, 
making  war  on  Kentucky  and  Kentuckians.  Let  all  past 
differences  of  opinion  be  overlooked.  Every  one  who  now 
rallies  to  the  support  of  our  Union  and  our  State  is  a  friend, 
Eally,  then,  my  countrymen,  around  the  fl^  our  fathers 
loved,  and  which  has  shielded  us  so  long.  I  call  you  to 
arms  for  selMefence,  and  for  the  protection  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  freemen.  Let  us  trust  in  feod  and  do  our  duty  as 
did  oar  fathers. 

RoBEET  Anderson, 
Brigadier  General  United  States  Army. 

Greneral  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  State  Militia,  also 
ifiBued  the  following  proclamation : 

To  THE  Melitia  of  Kentucey  : 

By  the  authority  which  you  yourselves  have  appointed, 

you  are  called  upon  to  defend  your  State. 

*  Misguided  eountryxnen,  whom  you  loved  too  well  to  fight, 

despite  their  wrongs  to  you,  waging  unnatural  war,  have 

tamiBhed  the  bright  fame  of  Kentucky,  and  for  the  first 
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time  since  your  sires  bequeathed  you  this  noble  State,  its 
soil  is  polluted  by  the  tread  of  hostile  armies. 

I  will  not  impugn  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  my 
countrymen  by  supposing  that  any  appeal,  however  elo- 
quent, could  so  rouse  them  to  energy  ana  prompt  action  as 
this  simple  statement.  But  to  the  State  Guard  I  must  add 
a  word.  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  wipe  out  every  re- 
proach that  has  been  put  upon  you.  You  owe  it  not  only 
to  your  duty  as  men  and  citizens,  but  to  that  solemn  obli- 
gation of  soldiers  which  you  cannot  forget  without  dishonor, 
to  respond  at  once  to  this  call. 

The  State  Guard  will  rendezvous  as  soon  as  possible  at 
Louisville,  Frankfort,  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  General  Sher- 
man's Camp,  New  Haven  and  Henderson.  Come  in  bat- 
talions, regiments,  companies,  or  come  as  individuals,  and 
you  shall  be  mustered  into  service  under  pay  at  once. 

T.  L.  Crittenden, 
Brigadier  General  Kentucky  State  Guard. 

Little  was  done  under  General  Anderson's  admin- 
istration, except  to  organize  the  forces  as  they  came 
into  the  field.  HI  health  compelled  him  to  ask  to  be 
relieved.  TMs  was  done  on  the  7th  of  October,  1861, 
and  Brigadier  General  W.  T.  Sherman  assumed  the 
command.  The  jurisdiction  of  his  forces  was  now 
entitled  the  "  Department  of  the  Cumberland." 

In  October  another  last  and  desperate  effort  was 
made  by  the  secessionists  to  precipitate  the  State 
into  the  Southern  Confederacy.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Russelville  on  the  28th  of  October,  in  which 
were  delegates  who  claimed  to  represent  forty  conn- 
ties  of  the  State.  Its  sessions  continued  through  two 
days,  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  adjourned  by 
recommending  a  "Sovereignty  Convention'^  to  be 
held  at  the  same  place  on  the  18th  of  November.    It 
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also  recommended  the  organization  of  County  GnardB, 
to  co-operate  with  and  be  paid  by  the  Confederate 
States.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  cany 
ont  the  plans  of  the  conference. 

The  "  Sovereignty  Convention"  met  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  a  Provisional  Government  was  at  once 
formed,  an  ordinance  of  secession  passed,  a  Governor 
and  ten  councilmen  were  elected  by  the  Convention^ 
not  by  the  people,  absoluie  power  conferred  npon 
them  to  make  all  laws,  treaties  and  compacts,  to  conr 
trol  the  army  and  the  navy,  to  appoint  all  the  State 
officers,  and  the  council  even  went  so  far  as  to  elect 
the  Representatives  and  appoint  the  Senators  of  the 
State  for  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States. 
.  The  Governor,  George  W.  Johnson,  was  duly  in- 
stalled into  office  at  Bowling  Green,  the  temporary 
capital,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural.  Affairs  moved 
on  swimmingly  for  them.  They  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  such  rapid  success  in  the  recognition  of 
their  Government. 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, in  secret  session,  admitted  Kentucky  as  a 
member  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Representatives 
dected  and  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  "  Council 
of  Ten"  were  declared  to  be  received  "  upon  an  equal 
footing"  with  the  Representatives  of  the  other 
Southern  States. 

The  deed  is  done — ^the  tragedy  ends!      Never 
before  in  the  history  of  America  were  such  laughable 
and  idiotic  means  employed  to  accomplish  so  infamous 
6 
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and  dangerous  an  act.    Its  authors  cannot  fail  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  all  coining  time. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  secession  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  thus  given  that  the  immense  pressure 
of  example  may  be  seen^  and  that  the  influences 
against  which  Kentucky  contended  may  be  clearly 
appreciated.  The  ties  of  consanguinity,  identity  of 
slave  interest,  and  sensitiveness  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  all  tended  to  draw  her  irresistibly  towards 
the  South  and  alienate  her  from  the  North.  But  she 
heeded  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  national  duty ; 
and  now,  in  the  benison  once  bestowed  upon  the 
youthftil  knight,  we  say :  "  Go  forth — ^be  brave,  loyal 
and  successful." 


m 


CHAPTEE    IV, 


OBGANIZATION    OF    THE    DIVISION  —  ITS    OHABAOTEB, 
DISCIPLLNE,    CLIMATIO   INFLUENOB   AND   CAMPS. 

The  national  forces  which  had  so  gallantly  moved 
forward  to  Kentucky's  defence  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Brigadier  Greneral  W.  T.  Sherman. 
This  officer  displayed  great  energy  in  organizing  his 
troops,  increasing  their  force,  and  rendering  them 
capable  of  maintaining  their  position  at  Muldraugh's 
Hill.  As  yet  there  was  no  Federal  army  in  Kentucky. 
Organization  was  the  result  of  individual  effort ;  and 
while  it  served  well  a  temporary  purpose,  it  was 
wholly  inadequate  for  systematic  operations.  Rein- 
forcements arrived  daily.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
sent  forth  new  regiments  as  rapidly  as  organized  and 
equipped.  The  Sixth  Indiana,  Colonel  T.  T.  Crit- 
tenden, and  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  William 
H.  Gibson,  were  the  first  regiments  of  these  States 
to  rally  to  the  rescue  of  Central  Kentucky.  The 
former  regiment  had  not  elected  its  field  officers  when 
it  reported  for  duty  at  Muldraugh's  Hill.     Other 
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forces  joined  daily,  bo  that  by  the  last  of  September 
the  patriot  army  was  of  respectable  strength. '  Nor 
did  it  long  remain  here.  On  the  1st  of  October  it 
pushed  forward  to  Elizabethtown,  and  on  the  7th 
instant  the  advance  of  our  forces  occupied  Nolin. 
General  Anderson,  upon  assuming  command,  desig- 
nated his  forces  as  the  "Army  of  Central  Kentucky." 
As  such  he  labored  to  organize  and  drill  it,  prepara- 
tory to  offensive  operations. 

Anderson,  as  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  had  now  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  loyal  citizen,  a  gallant  officer 
and  an  able  commander.  As  a  reward  for  faithftd 
service  in  the  first  determined  assault  on  the  national 
flag.  President  Lincoln  promoted  him  to  brigadier 
general,  and  Kentucky,  by  a  vote  of  her  Legislature, 
tendered  him  the  command  of  her  State  forces,  and 
requested  him  "to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  military  district."  As 
previously  stated,  he  assumed  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Kentucky,  and  the  country  looked 
to  him  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  confident  that  his 
acts,  when  opportunity  occurred,  would  prove  the 
truth  of  the  eloquent  and  inspiring  words  contained 
in  his  address  of  the  2l8t  of  September.  The  coun- 
try was  doomed  to  disappointment.  lU  health,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  active  field  duty,  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  position.  The  soldiers  of  his  army 
deeply  regretted  this  calamity,  for  they  cherished  his 
name  with  a  regard  akin  to  affection.  The  country, 
too,  deplored  his  loss. 
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General  W.  T.  Shennan,  his  successor,  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  army,  and  his  untiring  activity,  vigil- 
ance and  courage  inspired  confidence  in  their  hearts. 
At  this  date  (7th  of  October)  there  was  no  definite 
military  organization.  All  the  regiments  were  in 
one  body — ^a  brigade:  and  upon  General  Sherman 
assuming  command  of  all  the  forces,  Colonel  Rous- 
seau, of  the  Fifth  Kentucky,  or,  as  the  rebels  of  the 
State  called  them,  the  "  Silver  Creek  Ragamuffins," 
having  been  promoted  brigadier  general  on  the  1st 
of  October,  succeeded  him.  Rousseau  conducted  the 
forward  movement  from  Elizabethtown  to  Nolin,  a 
station  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
distant  from  the  former  place  fifty-three  miles. 

Here  was  established  "  Camp  Nevin."  It  was 
named  after  a  wealthy  and  violent  secessionist  of 
that  town,  upon  whose  plantation  it  was  principally 
located;  and  here  commenced  the  organization  of 
that  army  which  afterwards,  under  able  generals, 
became  a  "tower  of  strength"  in  our  country's  cause. 

Under  General  Sherman  the  military  district  of 
Kentucky  was  entitled  the  "Department  of  the 
Cumberiand."  On  the  14th  of  October,  1861,  Brig- 
adier General  A.  McD.  McCook,  agreeably  to  Special 
Orders  No.  51,  Department  Headquarters,  dated  the 
12th  of  October,  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops 
at  Camp  Nevin  and  its  vicinity.  He  at  once  selected 
and  announced  his  staff,^  and  proceeded  to  the  forma- 

1.    The  officers  who  are  attached  to  the  commander  of  an  army. 
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tion  of  his  command.  To  properly  organize  an  army 
or  a  division  of  an  army  involves  serious  labor.  It 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day :  regiments  must  be  collected 
and  brigaded,  and  these  brigades  constitute  the 
division.  The  administrative  department  must  be 
fQled  with  officera  of  intelligence  and  ability — officers 
quick  to  understand  and  read  the  will  of  the  chief, 
and  prompt  in  the  execution  of  all  duties  incident  to 
their  position.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  officers  attached  to  the  staff  as  aides,  chief  of 
artillery,  chief  of  engineers,  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical engineei^s,  lye  fitted  for  the  place  and  capar 
ble  of  demonstrating  that  fitness  in  all  the  varying 
circumstances  of  war.*  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  possess  the  proportionate  number  of  each 
a/v/i  of  the  service^  in  order  to  insure  celerity,  prompt- 
ness and  success  in  all  movements ;  and  more  than 
all  is  the  extu'cise  of  that  talent  which  shall  insure 
discipline  and  strict  obedience  without  incurring  the 
odium  of  severity  or  tyranny.  Wliere  officers  have 
boen  regularly  graduated  in  the  diffei'ent  schools  of 
instiiiction,  they  bring  to  boar  upon  the  practical 
discharge  of  their  duties  ample  and  thorough  theo- 
retical knowlinlgt^ ;  this,  united  with  business  tact 
and  ordinary  judgment,  enables  them  to  succeed  in 


2.  Joiniui  nMiiiirka  (Imt  '*  A  k^hhI  HtiifT  \^  more  Uiau  all,  indispensable 
to  an  unny;  for  it  musl  W  iv^\\t\\vk\  m  tho  nursiTv  whore  the  command- 
ing ^'niTiil  vww  raisf  hin  principal  Hupports— as  a^lnnly  of  officers  whose 
intt'Ui.utMuv  oiiu  aiil  his*  own.  Whon  harmony  is  wanting  between  the 
genius  tliat  iH>nnnands  ami  tho  talents  of  thos<«  who  apply  its conceptiona, 
success  cannot  Ih'  sun\  for  the  most  akill\il  combinations  are  destroyed 
by  faults  in  execution.*' 
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their  office.  But  not  so  the  generality  of  volunteer 
officers.  They  have  left  the  peaceful  avocations  of  a 
citizen's  life,  and,  inspired  by  patriotism  or  love  of 
honor,  buckled  on  the  sword  to  assert  the  national 
unity,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  military 
science  ;  they  have,  therefore,  every  duty  and  every 
movement  to  learn.  Meantime  the  exigences  of  the 
service  require  many  of  these  men,  unskilled  as  they 
are,  to  occupy  high  places  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
How  important,  then,  that  these  selections  be  judi- 
ciously made !  The  reputation  of  a  general  rests 
upon  their  faithfulness.  The  efficiency  of  troops, 
theii*  bearing  and  standing  as  soldiers,  depend  upon 
how  well  they  are  versed  in  their  duties.  Thorough 
f  amiharity  with  official  business  or  obligations  begets 
confidence,  while  ignorance  as  surely  breeds  the  con- 
trasted vice  of  impudence.  The  former  commands 
the  respect — ^yea,  the  admiration  of  a  true  soldier ; 
the  latter  excites  his  contempt.  Such  is  the  import- 
ance of'  correct  organization.  This,  however,  consti- 
tutes but  one  species  of  military  knowledge — ^the 
primary  movements,  the  foundation  of  system,  regu^- 
lations,  and  the  coherence  of  different  elements, 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  wiU  and  directing  hand 
of  the  general  commanding. 

By  the  14th  of  October  a  sufficient  number  of 
regiments  were  encamped  at  Nevin  to  commence  the 
organization  of  brigades.  This  was  done.  Some 
were  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Rousseau, 
some  to  General  T.  J.  Wood,  and  others  to  General 
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Sixth  Bbigadb. — Brigadier  General  R.  W.  Johnson, 
commanding. 

Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel  Moses  E.  Dickey. 
Forty-ninth  «  "         Colonel  William  H.  Gibson. 

Thirty-second  Indiana  Infantry,  Colonel  August  Willich. 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk. 

The  formation  of  the  division  in  line  of  battle  is  thus 
designated :  Rousseau  the  right,  Johnson  the  centre.  Wood 
the  left. 

A.  MoD.  MoCooK, 

Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

Such  was  the  material  of  the  Central  Division — 
composed  entirely  of  volunteer  troops ;  even  the 
battalion  of  regulars  was  new — entered  in  a  field  of 
duty,  unknown  And  untried,  full  of  fatigue,  hardships, 
suffering  and  danger — composed  of  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  who,  forgetful  of  self  and  rising  superior 
to  the  sordid  views  of  gain,  had  abandoned  the  quiet 
of  home  and  its  pleasures,  society  and  its  fascinations, 
the  world  at  large  and  its  constant  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, and  as  soldiers,  breasting  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  stood  forth  the  avowed  champions  of  the 
national  honor  and  safety. 

Meantime  the  army  was  rapidly  increased  and 
stationed  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  gradually 
assuming  shape;  but  the  difficufty  of  procm'ing  arms, 
equipments  and  camp  equipage  greatly  retarded  its 
organization  and  efficiency.  Generals  Mitchell,  Nel- 
son, Thomas  and  Crittenden  were  rallying  to  their 
standards  regiments  destined  after  a  time  to  become 
baptized  in  the  crimson  tide  of  blood,  and  share  in 
the  glory  of  victorious  war. 
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Camp  Nevin  became  a  grand  school  of  instruction. 
Officers  and  men  were  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  camp,  the  garrison,  the 
rharch  and  the  field.  Tactics,  embracing  the  school 
of  the  soldier,  the  school  of  the  company,  skirmish 
drill,  the  school  of  the  battalion,  and  the  evolutions 
of  a  brigade,  were  careftdly  taught,  and  theory  joined 
to  practice. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  movements  of  a 
command  of  men  when  first  learning  the  drill.  Some 
display  natural  military  bearing;  others  the  most 
woful  ignorance  of  the  simplest  motions.  Some  exe- 
cute the  minutiae  of  the  drill  as  if  by  intuition ;  others 
require  the  most  persevering  labor  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  comprehension  to  execute  its  mechcmical 
part.  For  a  month  or  more,  schooling  in  positions, 
facings,  the  principle  of  the  step,  the  manual  of  arms, 
loading,  firing,  bayonet  exercise,  kneeling,  alignment, 
marching,  wheeling  and  skirmishing  is  the  standing 
order  of  the  day :  these  familiarized,  and  the  grander 
tactics  of  the  battalion  and  brigade  succeed. 

All  men,  though  regularly  enlisted  in  the  army, 
are  not  soldiers.  Merely  to  execute  certain  motions 
and  manoeuvres  doel  not  constitute  a  soldier.  Mili- 
tary life  is  a  profession ;  it  has  its  ornaments  and  its 
drones — ^those  who  dignify  and  those  who  condemn 
it.  Learning  exalts  it  from  the  mere  mechanical 
drudgery  to  the  nobility  of  a  science ;  and  the  true 
soldier,  from  the  officer  high  in  command  down  to  the 
private   in  the  ranks,  will  feel  inspired  with   the 
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exalted  position  he  holds,  and  endeavor  by  hjs  lan- 
guage and  actions  to  maintain  its  high  cliaracter  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  world.  There  is  a  moral 
sublimity  in  the  agt  of  a  man  who  thi'ows  his  life 
into  the  scale  of  his  country's  honor :  not  less  glorious 
should  be  his  conduct  while  engaged  in  its  defence. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  life  of  a  new 
soldier  is  his  exceeding  wariness  and  watchfulness — 
especially  if  he  is  in  the  field,  confronting  an  enemy. 
In  the  earlier  operations  of  the  division,  whenever 
outside  of  camp,  he  carried  musket,  bayonet  and 
pistol,  fearful  of  encountering  the  foe.  Kentucky  at 
that  time  was  doubtful  ground.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  our  forces  was  for  the  most  part  heavily 
timbered,  and  afforded  excellent  cov«r  for  hostile 
demonstrations.  The  loyalty  of  many  of  the  citizens 
could  not  be  confided  in  as  real,  for  the  instances 
were  frequent  where  they  professed  the  strongest 
sympathy  in  our  cause,  and  yet  "  bushwhacked'*  our 
soldiers  at  every  opportunity,  when  circumstances 
favored  escape  unwhipped  of  justice.  Outpost  duty 
was  strictly  performed ;  and  so  susceptible  of  fear  is 
the  imagination  in  time  of  danger,  that  many  false 
alarms  resulted,  and  many  ludicrotte  scenes  occurred. 
Hardly  a  night  passed  that  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  cow  or 
a  hog  did  not  pay  penance  with  its  life  for  impru- 
dently approaching  the  lines;  and  cases  were  not 
rare  where  a  black  or  charred  stump,  suddenly  mag- 
nified into  the  approach  of  a  stealthy  spy,  received 
the  contents  of  a  trusty  gun ;  nor  were  the  instances 
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few  when  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  horsemen 
hovering  near  the  ontposts  became  the  signal  of 
attack,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  "  long 
roll"  sounded,  regiments  were  hurried  into  line,  and 
all  the  exciiement  preceding  actual  battle  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  But  no  particular  harm 
was  done  by  these  errors :  they  served  to  prove  that 
the  soldiers  were  alert  and  vigilant  in  the  discharge 
of  that  most  important  duty — ^guarding  against  sv/r- 
prise.  Occasionally  there  was  gross  dereliction  in 
duty.  Officers,  forgetful  of  their  position,  would 
neglect  the  execution  of  imperative  orders ;  soldiers 
unaccustomed  to  night  vigils  would  fall  asleep  while 
on  picket  or  guard,  and  some  comrade  or  officer  zeal- 
ous of  enforcing  discipline  reported  the  unfortunate 
man,  when  a  court  maytial,  extra  duty,  a  ball  and 
chain,  with  forfeiture  of  a  certain  amount  of  pay, 
atoned  for  the  offence,  and  fortunate  was  he  to  escape 
with  this  penalty.*  The  court  martial  was  conducted 
without  fear  or  favor,  troubles  were  investigated  and 
adjudicated,  and  the  sentence  declared  and  executed. 
Military  rule  was  exercised  with  stem  purpose  and 
unbending  will ;  it  was  strict,  but  not  tyrannical — 
sometimes  severe,  but  just. 

Again :  many  soldiers  of  all  the  commands  con- 
sidered that  as  they  were  south  of  the  Ohio  river, 


5.  Article  46  of  the  "  Articles  of  War"  declares :  "  Any  sentinel  who 
shall  be  found  sleeping  npon  his  post,  or  shall  leave  it  bemre  he  shall  be 
regularly  relieved,  shdl  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial." 
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and  well  in  a  Southern  State,  they  were  necessarily 
in  the  country  of  the  pnblic  enemy,  and  therefore 
that  pillage,  plunder,  theft,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  were  the  essential  concomitants  of  that 
condition.  Such  ideas  were  clearly  erroneous,  and 
not  to  be  tolerated.  War,  harsh  though  it  be,  is 
waged  upon  principle,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nations.  The  soldier  is  not  the  judge  of 
fealty  or  enmity,  nor  has  he  the  power  of  confiscation. 
His  duty  is  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
facts  he  may  ascertain  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
occupants  of  the  land — ^whether  firm  and  outspoken 
loyalists,  avowed  traitors,  or  double-dealing,  hypo- 
critical pretenders.  Were  these  safeguards  removed, 
and  the  individual  soldier  constituted  judge,  with 
plenary  powers  of  execution,  fearful  scenes  would  be 
enacted — scenes  as  shocking  to  the  sight,  as  revolting 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  humanity  as  were 
ever  performed  in  the  tragic  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793. 

The  army  is  a  vast  aggregation  of  society.  like 
all  society,  it  is  made  up  of  diverse  and  opposite  ele- 
ments— some  high-toned  in  moral  purpose,  others 
debased  and  groveling  in  their  nature ;  some  above 
the  necessity  of  even  advisory  regulations,  others 
uncontrollable  except  by  the  exercise  of  the  most 
rigid  discipline  and  the  issuing  and  enforcement  of 
the  most  stringent  orders. 

To  guard  against  the  conunission  of  these  grave 
offences,  and  to  protect  the  people  in  all  their  rights, 
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save  those  necessarily  restricted  by  military  presence, 
General  McCook  published  an  excellent  order  for 
the  guidance  and  control  of  his  command.  It  set 
forth  the  leading  principle  of  our  contest :  that  we 
were  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution and  the  restoration  of  its  authority  over 
every  foot  of  American  soil ;  that,  as  such  defenders 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  we  were  to 
protect  and  enforce,  not  to  infringe  upon  or  destroy, 
the  acknowledged  and  declared  rights  of  the  people  ; 
that  we  were  waging  war  against  misguided  country- 
men, and  that  our  bearing  should  be  such  as  to  win 
them  back  by  proving  the  kindness  of  our  intentions 
towards  them — ^by  establishing  the  fact,  exemplified 
by  our  conduct,  that  we  desired  them  no  harm,  sought 
not  to  destroy  a  single  right  nor  crush  any  of  their 
institutions ;  that  we  had  been  misjudged  ;  that  they 
had  been  duped  by  designing  politicians  and  ambi- 
tious men  who  preferred  the  country's  ruin  to  their 
own  political  defeat;  that  kindly  and  frankly  we 
extended  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  required  no 
submission  save  the  allegiance  of  American  citizens 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  it 
prohibited  strolling  among  the  people,  all  acts  of 
theft,  pillage  and  lawless  violence,  as  unworthy  the 
dignity  and  profession  of  soldiers,  as  demoralizing 
and  tending  to  the  defeat  of  our  cause,  and  as  surely 
bringing  upon  the  offender  the  severest  punishment 
known  to  military  law. 
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This  admirable  order  waa  read  on  dress  parade  to 
all  the  regiments  in  the  division.  Brigade  and  regi- 
mental commanders  also  issued  similar  addresses  to 
their  immediate  commands.  It  was  a  just  and  whole- 
some regulation,  and  was  commended  by  every  true 
soldier.  They  accepted  it  as  a  declaration  of  their 
own  views,  and  rejoiced  to  know  their  superiors  were 
of  like  opinion.  It  intimidated  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  perpetration  of  offences,  and  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  insured  protection  to  the  people.  Nor 
was  it  without  favorable  results  in  other  respects.  It 
disarmed  many  prejudices  and  secession  proclivities, 
and  did  much  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Union  in 
the  hearts  of  Kentuckians. 

Again :  the  publication  of  these  orders,  and  others 
of  a  similar  tenor,  at  intervals,  by  appealing  to  the 
pride  of  the  soldier,  secured  his  cheei-fiil  obedience, 
and  were  the  foundation  of  that  enviable  reputation 
for  soldier-like  and  gentlemanly  qualities  which  the 
old  Second  Division  enjoyed,  even  to  the  date  of  its 
dissolution.  There  were,  however,  many  individual 
offenders,  but  whenever  known  they  were  arrested 
and  punished.  In  this  W9ff  the  honor  of  the  soldier 
was  maintained,  obedience  asserted,  and  the  majesty 
of  order  vindicated. 

Meantime  additional  troops  were  concentrating  at 
Camp  Nevin,  composed  of  each  arm  of  the  service — 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  About  the  26th  of 
October  the  famous  Pennsylvania  brigade,  under 
General  James  S.  Negley,  arrived,  and  was  designated 
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as  tte  seventh  brigade  of  Greneral  McCook's  division. 
Everything  presented  activity.  Officers  more  familiar 
with  their  duties  were  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
service  as  rapidly  as  requisitions  could  be  filled.  Sub- 
sistence, quartermaster's  and  medical  stores  came  in 
seeming  abundance,  and  were  consumed  and  appro* 
priated  with  surprising  facility.  To  those  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  view  the  coribentration  of  supplies 
for  an  army  they  appeared  enormous ;  and  further, 
it  proved  one  very  important  fact,  namely,  that  the 
simple  enlistment  of  men  with  muskets  in  hand  did 
not  constitute  an  army — a  lesson  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  home  failed  to  comprehend,  the  igno- 
rance of  which  and  the  clamors  resulting  from  it 
forced  the  battle  and  defeat  of  Bull  Run,  on  the  ever 
memorable  21st  of  July,  1861 — ^a  lesson  which  even 
three  years,  with  their  terrible  budget  of  experiences, 
have  not  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  popular 
heart. 

During  November,  1861,  an  important  organization 
of  the  army  occurred.*  New  departments  were  cre- 
ated and  commanders  assigned,  and  the  action  of  the 
War  Department  bidicate^,  speedy  and  active  opera- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  that  month  it  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order : 


6.  The  field  of  operations  was  called  the  "  Department  of  the  Ohio,** 
but  the  anny  Wbs  styled  the  "  Army  of  the  Ohio,"  and  such  it  continued 
until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  the  entire  forces  concentrated  before 
Corinth  were  united  under  the  command  of  Major  (General  H.  W.  Hal 
leek,  and  entitled  the  "  Department  of  the  Mississippi" 
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HEADQUARTERS  OP  THE  ARMY,  ) 

Adjutant  Genebal's  Office,  V 

"Washington,  November  9,  1861.       ) 

[General  Orders  No.  97.] 

The  following  Departments  are  formed  from  the  present 
Departments  of  the  west,  Cumberland  and  Ohio : 


4.  The  Depabtment  of  the  Ohio — ^To  consist  of  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  that  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky east  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  D.  C.  Bnell, 
headquarters  at  Louisville. 

By  order :  Jxtlius  P.  Gabesohe, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order  from  the  Adjutant 
General's  office,  General  Buell  assumed  command  of 
this  new  Department  on  the  15th  of  that  montt. 

He  was  a  thorough  soldier,  an  able  organizer,  com- 
prehensive in  intellect,  patient  in  preparation,  far- 
seeing,  resolute  and  brave.  He  organized  anew  the 
army,  constituting  six  divisions,  and  numbering  his 
brigades  from  one  to  thirty-seven.  The  divisions 
and  their  commanders  were  as  follows : 

First  Division,  Brigadier  General  George    H.  Thomas. 
Second      "  "  "         A.  M^D.  McCook. 

Third        «  «  "         O.  M.  Mitchell. 

Fourth      «  «  «         William  Nelson. 

Fifth         "  «  "         T.  L.  Crittenden. 

Sixth         "  «  «         T.  J.  Wood. 

By  virtue  of  tbis  cbange  in  organization,  General 
McCook  published  the  following : 
6 
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Hbadquabtebs  Second  Diyision,  ) 
December  3,  1861.  ) 

[General  Orders  No.  32.] 

I.  A  new  organization  is  hereby  announced,  ill  pursu- 
ance of  orders  from  the  General  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio. 

II.  This  command  will  be  styled  the  Second  Division, 
and  consist  of  the  following  brigades,  regiments  and  com- 
panies : 

BRIGAD£;S. 

Fourth  Brigade,  Brigadier  General  L.  H.  Eousseau. 
Fifth  "  "  "        T.  J.  Wood. 

Sixth  «  «  «        K.  W.  Johnson. 

Seventh      "  "  "        James  S.  Negley. 

BRIGADE  ORGANIZATION. 
FOUBTH   BbIOADE. 

First  Ohio  Volunteers Colonel  B.  F.  Smith. 

Fifth  Kentucky "        H.  M.  Buckley. 

Sixth  Indiana "        T.  T.  Crittenden. 

First  battalion,  15th  U.  S.  Infantry,  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Fifth  Bbigadb. 

Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers.  .Col.  John  F.  Miller. 
Thirtieth               "                «         . .   "    Sion  S.  Bass. 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois            "         . .  "    E.  N.  Kirk. 
Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania "    F.  S.  Stumbaugh. 

Sixth  Brioade. 

Fifteenth   Ohio  Volunteers Col.  Moses  R.  Dickey. 

Forty-ninth'*  "         ....   "    William  H.  Gibson. 

Thirty-second  Indiana  "         . . . .   "    August  Willich. 
Thirty-ninth        "        "         . . . .   "    Thomas  J.  Harrison. 

Seventh  Bbigadb. 

Firsfe  Wisconsin  Volunteers Col.  J.  C.  Starkweather. 

Thirty-eighth  Indiana  "        "    B.  F.  Scribner. 

Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania "    William  Sirwell. 

Seventy-ninth  "  "    H.  A.  Hambright. 
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III.  The  following  commands  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diAte  control  of  the  General  commanding  : 

First  Kentncky  Cavalry Colonel  Bnckner  Board. 

Battery  A,  First  Ohio  Art.  ..Captain  C.  S.  Cotter. 
"        "    First  Ky.       "...      "       D.C.Stone. 
Twenty-sixth  Penn.        "...      "       Charles  F.  Mueller. 

By  command  cf  Brigadier  General  McCook : 

Daniel  McCook, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  division  was 
now  established.  Cheerfully  and  earnestly  it  entered 
upon  the  rough  task  of  the  soldier,  and  gradually- 
established  the  reputation  which  afterward  so  nobly 
attached  to  it. 

Cakp  Nevin  is  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  troops  who  occupied  it,  and  it  will  be  equally 
remembered  by  the  friends  of  many  a  poor  soldier 
who  there  rendered  up  his  final  account. 

It  was  not  held  as  a  strong  defensive  point,  nor 
because  it  oflfered  extraordinary  advantages  for 
offensive  operations,  but  military  reasons  prevented 
a  further  advance.  The  army  was  undisciplined  to 
the  extent  required  in  an  attacking  column ;  besides, 
the  enemy  was  in  force  on  the  banks  of  Green  river, 
his  jdvance  resting  at  Bacon  Creek,  while  his  cavalry 
videttes  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  our  lines. 

Bordering  Nolin  Creek  the  land  is  high  and  some- 
what undulating,  but  elsewhere  it  stretches  away  in 
long  and  almost  level  plateaus,  which,  owing  to  the 
tnnsual  rains,  even  of  that  season,  became  vast  reser- 
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voirs  of  water.  Lurid  skies,  liiimid  atmospliere,  deep 
mud,  miserable  wedge  tents,  change  of  diet,  exposure, 
and  Avant  of  proper  personal  cleanliness,  partially  the 
result  of  inexperience  in  the  new  condition  of  life — 
all  conspired  to  produce  sickness  and  deatli,  and  con- 
vert the  camp  into  one  vast  field  hospital. 

Several  influences  Avere  in'  silent  operation,  pro- 
ducing serious  disease.  The  chief  of  these  were 
malaria  and  the  scorbutic  taint.  Diseases  of  malarial 
character  were  piincipally  intennittent  fever,  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery.  Scorbutic  disease  was  mild  in 
form,  and  in  fac»t  much  of  the  dysentery  resulted 
from  these  symptoms. 

Wlien  om*  troops  firat  moved  into  the  border 
Southern  States,  great  feai*s  were  entei-tained  that 
the  climate,  being  warmer,  would  be  a  potent  source 
of  disease,  and  result  in  fearful  decimation  of  our 
men,  who  for  the  most  part  were  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  The  Southern  press  teemed  with  boast- 
ful prophecies  of  coming  disaster,  and  welcomed  us 
to  "  hospitable  graves,"  asserting  with  oracular  unc- 
tion that  their  climate  was  "  an  in^dncible  host  of 
itself,  and  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field!" 

Fortunately  for  us,  these  predictions  failed.  .  No 
where  in  the  South,  during  the  occupation  of  our 
troops,  has  malarial  disease  been  so  severe  or  so 
destructive  as  frequently  occurred  among  their  own 
people  in  years  preceding  the  war ;  and  when  this 
great  fact  became  apparent  to  the  Sonthem  mind, 
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its  pride  was  humbled,  its  vain  boastings  ceased,  and 
the  raising  of  troops  to  offeet  climatic  deficiency  be- 
came a  question  of  serious  consideration.  As  the 
Southern  hope  in  this  respect  faded  away,  our  sun 
ascended :  still  there  was  cause  for  apprehension. 
Acclunation  must  go  on,  be  the  process  ever  so  fatal. 
Again,  the  diseases  produced  by  miasmatic  influences 
seemed  to  assume  an  adynamic  character,  and  thus 
created  great  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  surgeons,  as 
to  the  proper  modes  of  treatment.  Most  of  the 
physicians  were  educated  and  well  practised  in  their 
profession,  and  did  all  within  human  poAver  to  dis- 
cover the  tiTie  uatm-e  of  disease  and  the  most  eflfec- 
tual  remedies.  Some  proved  clearly  and  shamefully 
incompetent  for  the  sacred  tnist  reposed  in  their 
hands,  and  many  a  comrade  fell  an  early  victim  to 
their  malpractice.  But  happily  for  our  army,  these 
pai*asites  upon  the  glorious  life-blood  of  the  nation 
were  speedily  brought  before  authorized  and  compe- 
tent boards  of  examination,  and  their  dismissal  or 
resignation  soon  followed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
despicable  than  for  a  man  pretending  to  medical  skill 
to  intrigue  himself  into  a  position  where  the  health 
of  hundreds  of  men  is  placed  in  his  care,  and  by 
his  gross  ignorance  and  quack  nostrums  send  scores 
of  them  to  the  grave.  It  is  a  highly  criminal  offence, 
and  should  be  visited  by  the  most  condign  punish- 
ment. 

Measles  and  pneumonia,  other  classes  of  miasmatic 
diseases,  were  greatly  prevalent.     The  foimer  raged 
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to  a  fearful  extent,  and  the  great  majority  of  soldiers 
were  its  victims.  Golds  were  liable  to  result,  owing 
to  the  unavoidabllr*  exposure  to  which  the  patient 
was  frequently  subjected,  and  in  many  cases  death 
ensued.  Pneumonia  and  its  types  were  very  threat- 
ening, and  much  of  it  baffled  the  physician's  skill. 
October  and  November  were  dismal  months  indeed 
to  the  gallant  men  of  the  North,  who  daily  saw  com- 
rade after  ^  comrade  wasting  away,  unattended  by 
wifely  care  or  sisterly  ajffection,  and  at  last  followed 
with  solemn  step  and  aching  heart  theii*  remains  to  a 
soldier's  gi'ave. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  procure  official  documen- 
tary evidence  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
division,  relative  either  to  its  monthly  sickness  or 
monthly  mortality  rates ;  but  from  such  data  as  are 
attainable,  the  ratio  of  sickness  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength,  during  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December,  appears  to  have  been  on  an  average 
325 .  90  per  cent,  per  month.  The  mortality  rates 
were  much  higher  accordingly,  the  average  ratio  per 
thousand  of  mean  strength  for  the  same  period  being 
7.18  per  cent.  Below  will  be  found  tables  taken 
from  a  new  and  able  work,  entitled  "  Camp  Diseases 
of  the  United  States  Armies,"  by  J.  J.  Woodward, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  our 
armies  in  the  different  zones  of  operation  is  presented 
at  a  glance.  These  reports  are  based  upon  a  circular 
issued  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  and  are 
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submitted  as  an  approximation  of  tte  condition  of 
the  Second  Division  for  the  period  therein  men- 
tioned J  They  also  show  the  relative  condition  of 
our  own  (the  central  region),  as  compared  with  thie 
armies  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders. 


7.  Monthly  Si(toess  Bates  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1862,  expressed  in  ratio  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength. 


1861. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

For  the 
Year. 

Atlantic  Border.... 

Central  Region 

Pacific  Border 

391.35 
258.65 
198.91 

372.18 
356.91 
200.37 

298.26 
325.40 
245.27 

267.14 
326.11 
210.19 

255.90 
300.24 
279.39 

230.99 
305.71 
198.84 

. 

1862. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

For  the 
Year. 

Atlantic  Border.... 

Central  Region 

Pacific  Border 

200.34 
323  55 
201.13 

183.33 
249.85 
258.27 

167.25 
25261 
236.67 

214.52 
284.32 
136.08 

208.45 
259.70 
157.47 

239.75 
232.83 
193.51 

2749.89 
8868.14 
2586.60 

Monthly  Mortality  Rates  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1862,  expressed  in  ratio  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength.  • 


1861. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

■ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

For  the 
Year. 

Atlantic  Border... 

Central  Region 

Pacific  Border 

2.00 
1.02 
1.45 

2.06 
2.78 
1.48 

1.79 
8  49 
1.18 

2.04 
4.66 
1.54 

2.68 
6.86 
1.48 

8.24 
6.61 
0.91 

1862. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

For  the 
Year. 

Atlantic  Border... 

Central  Region 

Pacific  Border 

2.98 

8.68 
0.21 

2.48 
9.24 
0.44 

2.58 

10.66 

1.08 

8.16 
6.67 
0.86 

8.27 
7  40 
0.00 

8.58 
6.15 
0.44 

83.40 
80.68 
10.76 

X 
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.  Camp  Nevin  presented  a  splendid  sight  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  an  army  in  the  field.  Every- 
where was  seen  the  soldier,  with  his  musket  and 
bayonet  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Here  and  there, 
on  elevated  ground,  stood  the  artillery,  the  "  brazen- 
throated  dogs  of  war,"  gleaming  with  brightness  and 
silent  in  their  terrible  power.  In  the  valleys,  on  the 
hiU-sides,  by  the  road-side,  at  the  bridges — every 
where  were  seen  the  white  tents  of  the  troops,  thou- 
sands in  number,  while  at  night  the  country  for  miles 
around  was  lighted  up  by  innumerable  camp  fires — 
all  incontestable  evidence  of  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war."  But  the  army  was  not  to  remain 
here  long.    More  stirring  scenes  were  in  prospect. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE   MOVEMENT   TO   GREEN   RIVEB BATTLE   OF  BOW- 

LETt's    STATION TOPOGBAPHY    OF   THE    COUNTBY 

IMPEOVEMENT   IN     THE     DISCIPLINE    AND   ORGANIZA- 
TION  OF   THE   DIVISION ^INCREASED  DUTIES  OF  THE 

TROOPS RECONNOISSANCES    AND   SUCCESSES. 


In  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  preparations 
were  made  for  an  advance,  and  on  the  9th  instant 
General  McCook  issued  orders  for  the  march.  Next 
morning  General  Johnson  with  his  brigade  moved 
towards  Munfordsville,  on  the  north  bank  of  GreeH 
river.  That  night  it  encamped  at  Bacon  Creek,  and 
one  hundred  men  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  In- 
fantry, under  cojnmand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Von 
Trebra,  were  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard. 
They  proceeded  as  far  as  the  river,  and  occupied  the 
town,  the  rebels  retiring  as  our  troops  advanced. 
Johnson's  entire  brigade  and  trains  arrived  on  the 
12th  instant.  From  the  Rolling  Fork  to  Green  river 
the  bridges  had  aU  been  destroyed  as  the  rebel  forces 
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retreated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  move  artillery  and 
transportation  without  first  erecting  at  least  tempo- 
rary structures.  Fortunately  Colonel  Willich,  com- 
manding the  Thirty-second  Indiana  (German),  had, 
upon  the  organization  of  his  regiment,  established  a 
pioneer  corps  of  some  forty  men,  with  wagons,  tools, 
and  all  the  necessary  equipments  for  such  service. 
One  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  these  wagons 
was  that  the  bodies,  which  were  built  much  like  those 
of  ordinary  wagons,  answered  the  purpose  of  pon- 
toons, and  with  them  a  small  stream  could  be  easily 
and  rapidly  bridged.  This  pioneer  attachment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Pietzuch,  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  erection  of  bridges  while  on  the  march 
from  Nolin.  On  the  13th  instant  Colonel  Willich 
threw  two  companies  of  his  regiment  across  the  river, 
as  pickets,  relieving  them  alternally.  This  was  done 
to  guard  the  approach  to  the  river,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  command  constructed  a  temporary  bridge 
across  it.  The  men  worked  incessantly,  day  and 
mght,  for  thirty-six  hours,  eating  their  meals  with 
one  hand  while  they  labored  with  the  other.  This 
bridge  was  afterwards  replaced  by  regular  and  sub- 
stantial pontoons. 

It  was  completed  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
December,  and  most  opportunely,  as  events  which 
occurred  a  few  hours  later  proved.  The  splendid 
railroad  stracture  across  the  river  had  been  partially 
destroyed  by  the  rebels ;  therefore,  Willich's  bridge 
ajfforded  the  only  means  of  passage.     The  railroad 
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bridge  rested  upon  four  massive  piers,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  sandstone.  They  were  octagon  in  form, 
having  a  base  of  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
feet  in  width.  The  center  pier,  the  only  one  resting 
in  the  river,  was  about  one  hundi^ed  and  twenty  feet 
in  height ;  the  other  three,  resting  upon  the  slope  of 
the  bluflfe,  had  an  altitude  of  some  eighty  feet.  The 
abutments  were  also  heavy  masses  of  niasonry.  The 
spans  were  of  iron,  and  the  distance  between  the 
abutments  and  piers  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  last  pier  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
was  demolished  with  gunpowder  by  the  rebels.  It 
lay  a  mass  of  ruins  at  its  former  base.  As  one 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  so  much  architectural 
beauty,  and  reflected  upon  the  foul  treason  which  had 
wrought  it,  he  might  well  exclaim,  as  did  Anarch 
in  Milton : 

"  K  that  be  your  way,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger !    Go  and  speed  I 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  our  gain/' 

•On  the  11th  of  December  the  remaining  brigades 
of  the  division  moved  to  Bacon  Creek,  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  established  camp  for  a  few  days.  On 
the  13th  instant  four  companies  of  the  Sixteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  under  command  of  Captain 
R.  E.  A.  Crofton,  were  attached  to  General  Rous- 
seau's brigade,  and  the  whole  of  the  regular  force 
placed  under  the  conamand  of  Major  John  H.  King, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry.  These  troops,  like  those 
composing  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  were  newly  en 
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listed,  but  possessed  the  stamina  of  efficient  soldiers. 
The  camping  ground  at  this  point  was  very  pleasant  rani 

and  healthy.     The  ground  was  abrupt  and  rolling,  ^ 

and  springs  of  excellent  water  were  abundant ;  but  ^ 

the  forward  movement  had  commenced,  and  all  were  ^    ^ 

impatient  to  continue  it.  Officers  and  men  eagerly 
sought  news  from  the  front  by  every  pei^on  who  ^j^ 

came  from  that  direction,  anxiously  expectant  of 
hearing  of  rebel  resistance  and  bloody  conflict,  and 
impatient  for  participation.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th  instant  the  intelligence  of  a  skirmish 
reached  camp.  It  created  considerable  excitement, 
and  furnished  proof  that  the  rebels  were  still  in 
existence,  and  not  far  distant.  It  was  a  very  simple 
aflEair,  but,  like  all  others  occurring  in  the  early  period 
of  the  war,  it  was  magnified  into  undue  prominence. 
The  history  of  the  skinnish,  as  given  at  the  time, 
was  this :  Company  I,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
was  attacked  near  Green  river  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rebel  cavalry,  who  had  dismounted  for  that 
pui'pose,  and  quietly  approached  them  unobserved. 
They  fired  one  round,  fortunately  injuring  none. 
Our  soldiers  quickly  formed  in  line,  and  returned  two 
volleys,  which  were  said  to  have  wounded  several. 
The  enemy  hastily  retired,  mounted  their  horses  and 
disappeared.  Thus  it  ended.  That  evening  march- 
ing orders  were  received.  The  soldiers  were  astir, 
and  their  joy  unconcealed. 

The  17  th  of  December  was  a  beautiful  day.     The 
sun  shone  in  all  its  splendor ;  the  air  was  mild  and 
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genial,  and  the  birds  caroled  as  in  spring-time — ^in 
fact,  thus  far  December  had  been  pleasant  as  May. 
The  sight  that  morning  was  magnificent.  Away  in 
the  distance  stretched  the  long,  narrow  valley,  while 
on  either  side  were  a  broken  chain  of  knobs,  whose 
peaks  seemed  to  penetrate  the  bine  ethereal  veil 
spanning  the  heavens. 

At  an  early  hour  the  column  was  in  motion.  Com- 
bined with  the  landscape  it  presented  a  gorgeous 
panoramic  view.  Heading  the  column  was  General 
McCook  and  staff,  with  a  cavalry  escort ;  then  came 
brigade  commanders  and  staff,  followed  by  regiment 
after  regiment,  led  by  martial  music  and  instrumen- 
tal bands,  which,  discoursing  inspiring  strains,  made 
hill  answer  hill  in  long-continued  echo.  The  artillery, 
with  its  splendid  retinue  of  horses,  and  cannon 
gleaming  as  if  in  rivalry  with  the  sun — the  baggage 
trains,  with  their  white  coverings,  extending  folly 
two  miles,  and  the  guard  of  picked  men,  chosen  for 
its  protection  against  attack  in  the  rear,  shared  in 
the  warlike  scene. 

When  within  four  miles  of  Munfordsville  the 
booming  of  cannon  was  heard.  From  its  irregularity 
it  was  considered  uncertain  whether  an  engagement 
was  progressing,  or  the  firing  was  merely  a  practice 
at  target.  Ere  it  ceased  all  the  troops  had  reached 
the  town.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  and  learned  the 
true  nature  of  the  case  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Scarecly  had  they  arrived  at  the  encampment  ground 
before  the  order  was  given  to  prepare  for  action. 
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Then  aacended  sliont  upon  sliont.  The  soldiers 
seemed  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  In  less  than  five  min- 
utes the  regiments  were  in  line,  with  canteens  arid 
haversacks  slung,  muskets^  and  forty  rounds  of  car- 
tridge each.  It  was  the  first  real  caH  for  battle. 
Previously  there  had  been  alarms,  but  they  proved 
false ;  the  enemy  had  never  risked  an  encounter. , 
Now  the  danger  was  imminent,  the  peril  actual ;  and 
the  moment  had  arrived  when,  with  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  the  valor  of  the  men  was  to  be  tested. 

To  talk  bravely  of  what  we  will  do  in  battle  is 
very  easy,  but  it  is  an  uncertain  criterion  of  conduct 
in  certain  and  deadly  conflict.  The  truly  brave 
indulge  in  no  vain-boastings — ^in  no  assertion  of  dis- 
tinction in  arms,  but  in  the  steady  performance  of 
duty  await  the  period  when  the  roar  of  artillery,  the 
flash  of  musketry,  the  charge,  the  shock  of  battle, 
the  appearance  of  the  dead  and  dying,  shall  test 
their  capacity  as  soldiers  and  establish  their  reputa- 
tion as  heroes. 

Thus,  when  on  this  day  the  "long  roll"  rallied 
the  commands  to  prepare  for  action,  the  line  of 
demarkation  was  distinctly  drawn.  Those  who  had 
been  silent,  and  never  speculated  on  the  glory  they 
would  win,  seemed  inspired  with  patriotic  ardor,  and 
rushed  forward  as  to  a  banquet,  while  many  of  those 
who  had  taken  especial  pains  to  assure  their  com- 
rades of  their  courage  and  invincibility  were  suddenly 
seized  with  severe  colic,  or  adopted  the  lesson  of  the 
old  distich — 
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"  He  who  fights  and  rans  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ;  * 

But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain 
Shall  never  live  to  fight  again." 

Happily  for  the  good  name  of  the  division,  the 
latter  class  were  very  few.  The  troops  formed  in 
different  positions  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  In- 
fantry only,  crossed  to  the  south  side.  Rousseau's 
brigade  was  drawn  up  near  the  bridge,  with  Negley's 
command  close  at  hand,  and  Wood's  brigade  to  the 
front  and  left  of  the  town,  but  some  half  mile  above 
the  bridge.  After  standing  to  arms  an  hour  or 
more,  the  battle  having  ended  and  the  enemy  disap- 
peared, they  returned  to  camp.  Thus  the  brave  boys 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  many  envied 
the  glory  of  their  more  fortunate  comrades. 

The  banks  of  Green  river  are  high  and  quite 
abrupt,  and  the  country  round  about  is  rolling  and 
interspersed  with  knobs.  The  turnpike  and  the  rail- 
road both  run  nearly  due  south  from  the  river.  Just 
on  the  south  bank,  and  on  the  turnpike,  is  Woodson- 
ville,  a  quiet  little  village,  and  utterly  devoid  of  pre- 
tension. The  country  from  the  river,  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  is  cleared  of  timber  and  quite  command- 
ing— ^the  land  receding  into  a  flat,  excepting  that  to 
the  right  of  the  railway,  which  steadily  rolls  upward 
toward  the  river.  After  crossing  the  flat  the  land 
again  ascends,  forming  another  commanding  swell, 
opening  upon  the  south  into  a  very  pretty  and  culti- 
vated valley.     This  latter  ridge  or  swell  is  heavily 
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timbered.  To  the  right  of  this  valley  is  a  chain  of 
hills  which  run  south-easterly.  It  is  also  bounded 
upon  the  east  by  a  similar  range  running  in  nearly 
the  same  direction.  The  picket  line  of  the  camp  was 
stationed  at  the  south  edge  of  the  timber  skirting 
the  base  of  the  last-mentioned  ridge.  Four  compa- 
nies of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  were  on  picket 
duty,  and  four  other  companies  lay  near  the  river,  as 
a  reserve  force. 

About  half-past  twelve  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  of  December  the  pickets  espied  some  rebel 
soldiers  in  the  woods,  to  their  front  and  right. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Von  Trebra  immediately 
ordered  two  companies  to  advance  and  dislodge  them 
if  possible.  They  deployed  in  skirmish  line,  and 
moved  rapidly  forward,  the  enemy  falling  back  upon 
his  main  line  without  firing  a  shot.  The  two  com- 
panies steadily  advanced,  until  unexpectedly  a  troop 
of  rebel  cavalry  dashed  over  the  hill  and  poured  a 
volley  into  their  line.  This  indicated  that  the  enemy 
was  in  considerable  force  in  their  front ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  the  Germans  returned  a  galling  fire,  which 
for  a  moment  scattered  the  horsemen.  Fearful  that 
they  might  be  led  into  an  ambuscade,  the  order  to 
retreat  was  given,  which  they  obeyed  by  falling  back 
like  veterans  in  good  order.  This  movement  gave 
new  courage  to  the  rebels,  who  prepared  and  soon 
emerged  from  the  woods  into  the  open  field,  and  in 
a  swift  charge  made  an  attack.  Captain  Glass,  who 
commanded  the  second  company,  sent  reinforcements, 
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and  the  enemy  was  repulsed  and  followed  for  some 
distance.  They  now  encountered  a  large  force  of 
rebel  infantry,  before  which  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  retire  upon  the  supports.  This  was  done,  the  two 
companies  steadily  firing  in  retreat.  Meantime  this 
little  force  being  hard  pressed,  the  bugle  was  sounded 
to  rally  the  remaining  companies  of  the  regiment. 
Gallantly  they  rushed  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers, 
falling  in  with  much  steadiness  upon  the  right  and 
left  flanks,  but  almost  breathless  from  the  injudicious 
speed  with  which  they  had  come. 

While  the  force  under  Captain  Glass  was  contend- 
ing with  the  enemy,  the  third  company,  posted  to  the 
left  of  the  pike,  had  advanced  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, meeting  with  very  little  resistance.  The  enemy 
now  gathered  in  greater  force  than  ever,  and  an 
actual  battle  seemed  imminent.  Von  Trebra  there- 
fore sent  the  sixth,  seventh  and  tenth  companies  to 
support  the  second  company  on  the  right,  and  the 
first,  fifth,  eighth  and  ninth  companies  to  support  the 
third  company  on  the  left  flank.  The  line  thus  formed 
moved  forward,  and  the  rebel  infantry  were  speedily 
thrown  into  conftision  and  retreated. 

Now  it  was  that  the  real  anmms  of  the  battle 
occurred,  'the  Texan  Rangers,  Colonel  Terry  com- 
manding, rushed  down  the  hill,  shouting  with  demo- 
niac howl,  and  like  an  eagle  sure  of  his  prey,  pounced 
upon  the  entire  Federal  line.  The  onslaught  was 
terrible  in  its  swiftness,  and  seemed  impossible  to 
check.  When  within  fifteen  paces  they  opened  a  mur- 
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derous  fire  from  their  carbines  and  i*evolvers.  Some,' 
in  tlie  frenzy  of  Imttle,  I'ode  uitu  the  midst  of  the 
line  and  waged  a  hand  to  hand  conflict.  It  was  a 
trying  time  for  our  men — one  of^  those  moments  vrhen 
sudden  and  desperate  action  will  overnJe  numeriail 
force,  and  give  victory  to  despair! ng^  biaverj^  or  when 
lack  of  nei*ve  is  the  sure  foreruimer  of  humiliating 
defeat*  The  Germans,  however,  proved  good  sohliei^, 
and  reserved  their  fire  until  the  I'eckless  Texans  were 
i^athin  almost  musket  touch;  tlien  from  every  gun 
leaped  the  fieiy  flame  of  death.  Full  two  score  of 
traitorss  fell ;  their  line  wavered  and  fell  Ijack,  but 
again  renewed  the  action. 

At  this  moment  a  fearful  contest  was  progresbting 
upon  the  left  flank.  A  portion  of  the  third  company, 
led  hy  Lieutenant  Wax  Sachs,  m  if  seoruing  to  meet 
the  toe  under  cov^fof  the  timber,  advanced  into  the 
open  field  and  engaged  him — ^ontnumbei*ed  four  to 
one!  The  valorous*  Texann  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  contestj  short  but  bloody,  wm  fought  with 
in(h>mit^ble  resolution  and  desperate  bravery.  The 
little  l»and,  unable  to  wnthwtand  mvh  fearful  odds, 
came  upar  destruction,  Alrendy  Sachti  and  many  of 
hb  men  had  fiillen,  fightiij.f^  even  in  death. 

But  they  were  not  long  left  unavenged.  Adjutant 
Carl  .Sehmidt  ordered  the  eighth  eomiiany  to  advance 
ujHin  the  right  flank  of  the  thinl  company's  position, 
whiln  Viiu  Tri'bra  with  the  ninth  company  moved 
upon  the  left  flank.  B(>th  attacked  the  enemy  in 
clofie  akirmish  line,  and  with  such  vigor  that  he  almost 
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instantly  gave  way,  and  the  remainder  of  Sach's 
heroic  band  was  rescued  from  destruction.  The 
Rangers  had  dealt  death  unsparingly,  but  the  aveng- 
ing demon  had  not  been  idle.  Evidently  the  rebels 
were  disheartened.  Thus  far  they  had  failed  of  vic- 
tory ;  the  ardor  with  which  they  entered  the  fight 
was  dampened  by  successive  repulses,  and  other 
means  must  be  adopted  would  they  achieve  victory 
in  the  end. 

Now,  by  a  system  of  feigned  retreats  they  sought 
to  draw  our  men  from  their  cover  and  up  the  hill. 
Here  was  a  masked  battery,  with  which  they  would 
have  swept  them  from  the  field.  But  the  ofiicers  in 
conmiand  did  not  permit  valor  to  control  discretion ; 
and  knowing  the  great  odds  against  them,  were  con- 
tent to  hold  their  own  position,,  Finally,  despairing 
of  decoying  them  into  the  ambwpade,  they  unmasked 
the  battery  and  opened  fire.  It  was  well  directed, 
but  did  no  harm.  The  enemy  then  disposed  his 
forces  in  such  a  manner  as  apparently  to  induce  a 
charge  upon  the  battery,  but  in  reality  he  was  pre- 
.  paring  for  another  fiirce  onslaught  upon  the  right  of 
our  line.  The  seoo^Si,  sixth  and  tenth  companies 
were  deployed  as  sktwnishers,  while  the  seventh  com- 
pany was  drawn  up  in  company  column  for  their 
sapport.  The  sixth  company  was  deployed  behind 
a  fence.  The  Rangeis  dashed  up  to  them  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  fire ;  the  company  returned  it  vigor- 
ously, holding  them  in  check  for  some  time.  At  last 
a  portion  of  the  Rangers  crossed  the  fence,  and  by  a 
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flank  movement  sought  to  eat  off  their  retreat  from 
the  supports ;  they  then  fell  back  in  the  rear  of  the 
seventh  company,  drawn  up  in  a  square. 

Now  came  the  most  determined  assault  of  the  day, 
A  body  of  cavalry,  full  two  hundred  strong,  charged 
with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  front  and  left  flank 
of  the  little  square,  consisting  of  scarcely  fifty  men. 
Oaptain  Welschbellick  permitted  them  to  come  within 
sixty  yards,  perhaps,  before  opening  fire.  The  shock 
staggered  them  ;  theii'  lines  were  broken,  and  they 
retired  in  confusion,  a  part  only  returning  the  fire. 
Again  they  formed,  and  fiercely  attacked  the  square 
in  front  and  both  flanks — ^many  of  them,  maddened 
'  by  such  determined  resistance,  riding  their  horses 
directly  upon  the  wall  of  steel  which  bristled  from 
every  side.  Still' the  band  of  heroes  was  invincible, 
the  square  unbroken : — as  fast  as  comrades  fell,  the 
gaps  were  closed  ere  the  enemy  could  break  the  front. 
A  third  attack  was  made,  led  by  Colonel  Terry,  the 
rebel  conmiander ;  but  this  proved  equally  fruitless—, 
their  loss  was  far  more  severe,  for  Terry,  too,  was  a 
victim  to  the  unerring  fire  ^hich  brought  many  a 
deluded  brave  from  his  horse  and  to  the  grave.  The 
fell  of  Terry  created  consternation  in  their  ranks, 
and  they  fled  precipitately  from  the  field. 

Colonel  Willich,  who  had  been  ordered  upon  duty 
at  headquarters,  and  therefore  was  necessarily  absent 
from  his  command,  now  appeared  upon  the  field,  and 
observing  the  right  wing  of  his  line  retiring,  and  two 
regiments  of  rebel  infantry  advancing,  thus  endan- 
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gering  the  line  of  retreat  of  his  left  wing,  ordered 
his  bugler  to  sound  the  signal  for  "  retiring  slowly," 
and  thus  formed  the  regiment  in  line  of  battle.  In 
the  meantime  Captain  Erdelmeyer,  who  had  been 
detached  with  his  company  when  the  battle  com- 
menced, under  the  impression  that  the  attacking 
column  consisted  only  of  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  him  on  the  flank,  discovered  upon  arriving 
at  the  point  designated,  that  the  enemy  possessed 
both  infantry  and  artillery,  to  attack  which  would 
be  injudicious  and  unjustifiable ;  he  therefore  kept 
the  covered  position  which  he  then  occupied,  and 
remained  until  the  opportune  moment,  when  the  rebel 
infantry  had  all  been  drawn  to  another  part  of  the 
field.  His  appearance  was  unexpected,  and  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  retreat  of  the  foe ;  the  cavalry 
fled  indiscriminately,  the  artillery  followed,  while  the 
infantry  covered  the  retreat.  Thus  ended  the  engage- 
ment of  "  Rowlett's  Station,"  thus  entitled  because 
it  was  fought  near  a  station  of  that  name,  and  some 
two  miles  from  Green  river. 

Whether  the  enemy  knew  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  for  this  reason 
beat  a  retreat,  is  uncertain — ^the  rebel  General  Hind- 
man  claimed  such  knowledge  in  his  report ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  few  well-directed  shots  from  Captain 
C.  S.  Cotter's  battery,  posted  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  near  the  raiboad  bridge,  tended  to  hasten 
it.  The  Thirty-second  Indiana  lost  in  this  engage- 
ment twelve  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.     The  loss 
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of  the  enemy  is  not  definitely  known.  They  left 
several  dead  bodies  on  the  field,  and  carried  many 
more  off  in  a  wagon.  Citizens  in  the  vicinity  after- 
wards affirmed  that  their  loss  in  killed  was  foity-nine, 
and  in  wonnded  nearly  seventy.  General  Hindman, 
commanding  the  rebel  troops,  states  in  his  official 
report^  that  his  force  consisted  of  one  thousand  one 


1.  Pabt  xvin,  Rebellion  Record,  oontatna  the  following  Official 
(lebel)  Report  of  the  battle : 

*  Heaix^uabtbrs  Advance  Guasd,  C.  A.,  Et.  ) 

Cays  Citt,  Degbmbek  19, 1861.        ) 

8iB,~At  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  17th  instant,  I  moyed  toward 
Woodsonyille,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  railroad  from  the 
yicinity  of  that  place  southward.  My  force  consisted  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  infJEtntry  and  four  pieces  of  artilleir. 

When  within  two  and  a  hair  miles  of  WoodsonyiUo,  concealed  from 
the  enemy's  view,  I  halted  the  column  and  ordered  forward  Colonel 
Terry's  Kanecrs,  to  occupy  tl|&he|ghts  of  my  right,  kit  and  front,  and 
Mi^or  Phifers  cavalry  to  watd^lv  crossings  of  Green  river,  still  further 
to  my  left  V ', 

These  orders  having  been  ex^citted,  and  no  force  of  the  enemy  or 
pickets  seen,  I  advanced  the  oobuBio  till  the  ri^ht  reached  the  railroad. 
This  brought  me  within  threenquarterB  of  a  mile  of  the  river  and  the 
enemy,  but  still  concealed,  except  a  small  body  of  cavalry  upon  the  ex- 
treme left.  Here  a  company  of  Rangers  was  detached  to  observe  the 
enemy  from  Rowlett's  Knob,  whicfli  was  to  my  tight,  across  the  railroad. 
A  stnp_of  timber  bordered  the  rtra^'  parallel  to  the  line  held  by  my  cav- 


alry.   Fields  were  between  a 
moved  through  the  timber,  by 
upon  by  a  small  body  of  my  ca^ 
about  half  an  hour,  and  I  went 
camp,  leaving  Colonel  Terry' 
the  enemy  up  the  hill,  where  L  .„ 
effect,  and  be  out  of  the  range  of- 


enemy's  inf^try,  as  sKirmishers 

ECht,  on  niy  left.    They  were  fired 

d  retirM.    The  firing  ceased  for 

in  to  wAed  a  suitable  place  for 

id,  wifU  Instnictions  to  decoy 

my  ini^try  and  artillery  wim 

ly's  batteries. 


Before  returning  to  the  column-  tlM  fire  from  the  skirmishers  recom- 
menced. The  enemy  appeared  in  fbrce  upon  my  right  and  center.  Col- 
onel Terry,  at  the  head  of  seveiitf^e  Rangers,  charged  about  three 
hundred,  routed  and  drove  them^aHk,  but  1^11,  mortally  wounded.  A 
body  of  the  enemy,  of  about  tlie  sifce  size,  attacked  the  Rangers,  under 
Captain  Farrell,  upon  the  right  of  ut  turnpike,  and  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  enemy  now  began  crossing  by  regiments,  and  moving 
about  on  my  right  and  left  flanks.  Three  companies  of  Colonel  Marma- 
duke's  (First  Arkansas)  battalion  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  on  my 
left,  engaged  the  enemy's  riffht,  and  drove  them  to  the  river.  I  now 
^ordered  forward  Captain  Smith's  battery,  and  the  Second  Arkansas  r^- 
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hundred  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery ;  but 
besides  his  infantry  force,  he  had  the  regiment  of 
Texan  Rangers  (cavalry),  and  another  cavalry  com- 
mand under  Major  Phifer,  making  the  entire  force 
of  the  enemy  at  least  two  thousand  in  number.  Col- 
onel Willich's  entire  force  engaged  in  the  action 
numbered  four  hundred  and  fourteen.  Against  this 
odds  the  brave  Germans  contended  most  gallantly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  closed  the  aflfair  masters 
of  the  field.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  the  enemy  had 
given  up  the  contest  and  retired,  the  Thirty-second 
was  relieved  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  and  the  sad 
task  of  interring  the  heroic  dead  was  commenced. 
They  were  buried  with  military  honors,  and  the 
ftineral  service  was  very  impressive.    Colonel  Willich 


ment  to  support  it,  holding  tlie  Sixth.  AilcSuisas  regiment  in  reserve.  The 
artillery  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  field  fSjacent  to  the  railroad, 
and  drove  them  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Firing  now  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  enemy  made  no  ftirther  attempt 
to  advance;  but  knowing  that  he  had  already  crossed  the  river  in  force 
more  than  double  my  own,  and  had  the  means  of  crossing  additiontd 
forces,  I  withdrew  mjr  command  by  way  of  the  turnpike,  two  miles  and 
a  half,  and  took  position  to  meet  tiie  enemy,  if  disposed  to  advance. 
There  bein^  no  indication  of  sucbiia^^ntion«  I  returned  to  my  camp 
here,  reaching  this  plac^^At  eight  jgftjgfK,  P.  M. 

My  loss  in  this  affair  was  as  folMftL^JT^^^^— Colonel  Terrv  and  three 
men  of  his  regiment.  X>arigeraigiSmbwided — Lieutenant  Morris  and 
three  men  (Texan  Rangers).  /SgpB^wm/Mfetf— Captain  Walker  and 
three  men  (Texan  Rangers,)  andJjpfrTfien  of  the  First  Arkansas  Bat- 
talion. 

I  estimated  the  enemy's  loss  at  seventy-five  killed  and  left  on  the- 
ground;  wounded,  unknown.  I  Jiave  eight  prisoners.  Others  taken 
were  too  badly  wounded  to  be  xaJoM,  and  were  left  at  citizens'  houses. 


The  troops  under  my  command^w  were  engaged  displayed  courage 
in  excess.    The  others  were  as  steail'  as  veterans. 

Respectfully, 

T.  C.  HiNDHAK,  Brigadier  GtoeraL 
To  Lieutenant  D.  C.  White, 

A.  A.  A.  G.,  First  Division,  Central  Army  of  Kentucky. 
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delivered  a  toacliing  address,  paying  a  beantiM 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  Mien  comrades,  and 
then  each  member  of  the  regiment  threw  a  handfal 
of  earth  into  the  graves  of  the  lamented  dead. 

"  Ah  t  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gashed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave— 
Gmduid,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save T** 

The  rebel  authorities,  with  their  usual  presumption 
'  and  perversion  of  truth,  claimed  this  engagement  as 
a  victory,  and  as  such  it  is  recorded  in  the  Southern 
histories  of  the  war.®  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  it  is 
in  perfect  keepiag  with  the  history  of  that  usurpa- 
tion of  power  which,  iastigated  id  deceit  and  firaud, 
has  siQce  been  maintained  only  by  the  grossest  mis- 
representations to  its  people  and  the  exercise  of  an 
autocratic  despotism  over  the  mind  and  will  of  it» 
subjects. 

This  victory  "was  the  herald  of  much  joy ;  and  the 
soldiers,  especially,  were  inspirited  at  their  success. 
Their  first  encounter  had  proved  their  mettle,  and 
that  the  boast  of  th^haughty^So&themers,  who,  like 
the  ancient  cavaliers  on  their  pilgrimage  of  honor, 
sent  forth  their  heralds  announcing  their  emprise  and 

2.    See  William  Cullen  Bryant's  '*  Battle  Field.'' 

8.  Pollard,  in  his  **  First  Year  of  the  War/'  page  285,  after  alluding 
to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army,  says :  "  A  portion'of  this  adyanoe 
crossed  the  river  at  Munfordsville  to  Woodsonville,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  advance  Confederate  forces,  under  Brig- 
adier (General  Hindman,  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  kUlea 
The  Confederates  lost  four  killed  and  nine  wounded." 
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challenged — not  some  kindred  spirit  to  condescend 
to  their  request ;  but,  unlike  them,  in  sonorous  lan- 
guage, like  a  trumpet  blast,  dared  the  Northerners 
"  to  gird  the  aimoron,"  and  " in  h*ac€  off/ve  to  on^^ 
accept  their  "  deliverance"  in  the  tournament  of  the 
bloody  battle-field, — was  idle  talk,  the  effervescence 
of  an  overheated  brain^-a  fit  example  of  Southern 
bravado  and  bluster,  but  illy  sustained  in  actual 
encounter. 

General  Buell,  in  appreciation  of  the  gallantry 
displayed  by  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  in  the  affair 
at  Rowlett's  Station,  issued  the  following  order : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Omo, ) 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  December  27,  1861.         j 

^  [Oenei'al  Orders  No.  23.] 

The  General  Commanding  takes  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
notice  the  gallant  conduct  ot  a  portion  of  Oolonel  Willich's 
regiment,  Uie  Thirty-second  Indiana,  at  llowlett's  Station, 
in  front  of  Munfordsville,  on  the  17th  instant. 

Four  conapanies  of  the  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Yon  Trebra,  oix  oiitpost  duty,  were  attacked  by  a 
column  of  the  enemy,  consisting  or  one  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, a  battery  of  artillery,  and  two'  regiments  of  infantry. 
They  defended  themselves  until  reinforced  by  other  com- 
panies of  the  regiment,  and  the  fight  was  continued  with 
such  effect  that  the  enemy  at  length  retreated  precipitately. 

The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  mainly  with  his  cavalry 
and  artillery.  Our  troops  wught  as  skirmishers,  rallying 
rapidly  into  squares  when  charged  by  the  cavalry,  some- 
times even  defending  themselves  singly  and  killing  their 
assailants  with  the  bayonet. 

The  General  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  for  their  gallant  and  efficient  conduct  on 
this  occasion.     He  commends  it  as  a  study  and  example  to 
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all  other  troops  under  his  command,  and  enjoins  them  to 
emulate  the  discipline  and  instruction  which  insure  such 
results. 

The  name  of  "Rowlett's  Station"  will  be  inscribed  in 
the  regimental  colors  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  regi- 
ment. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Buell. 

James  B.  Fby,  A.  A.  G. 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Munfordsville  is  an  old-looking  town  of  some  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  county  seat  of  Hart 
county.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  great  Southern  high- 
way, and  seventy-three  miles  south  of  Louisville.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Green  river,  a  swift 
and  pretty  stream,  but  possesses  no  special  features 
of  commercial  importance.  The  country  around  is 
high  and  rolling,  frequently  rising  into  knobs,  and 
piincipally  timbered,  although  there  are  here  and 
there  well-cultivated  farms  or  plantations.  The  chief 
productions  are  corn  and  tobacco,  though  small  grain 
and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  K&  a  point  of  military  flbcupation 
it  is  of  some  moment,  for  it  controls  the  railroad  com- 
munication and  demands  strong  bridge  defences  to 
insure  transportation  and  safety  against  the  raids  of 
the  enemy.  It  thus  forms  an  essential  link  in  the 
strategic  line  of  operations  for  our  army,  and  an 
invaluable  safeguard  if  defeated  or  forced  to  retreat. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  strategic  front  of  the  army, 
and  has  been  at  different  times  since  the  army 
advanced,  a  temporary   base,   both  of    supply  and 
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manceuvres ;  much  labor  has  therefore  been  bestowed 
in  the  erection  of  strong  field  fortifications  for  its 
defence. 

The  military  encampment  at  this  place  was  styled 
Camp  George  Wood,  in  honor  of  the  father  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  J.  Wood,  a  worthy  man,  an  esteemed 
citizen  and  a  strong  Unionist,  who  resided  in  the 
town. 

The  di\nsion  lay  here  from  the  I7th  of  December, 
1861,  to  the  14th  of  February,  1862.  It  was  the 
rainy  season — a  time  when  the  movement  of  an  army 
is  almost  an  impossibility — a  time  of  deep  mud,  in- 
cessant toil  and  weary  exhaustion.  There  was  much 
to  be  done  to  properly  secure  the  place  as  the  front 
of  military  demonstrations  ;  consequently  the  fatigue 
duty  imposed  upon  the  men  was  very  severe.  A 
pontoon  bridge  must  be  constructed,  and  a  new  road 
built,  that  troops  and  artillery  might  be  hurried  to 
the  front,  in  support  of  the  advance,  shooH  it  be 
attacked,  and  to  provide  a  speedy  and  safe  means  of 
retreat  if  compelled  to  fall  back  across- the  river 
before  superior  numbers.  An  extended  line  of  field 
works  or  intrenchments  running  over  a  long  interval 
of  irregular  ground  mnst  also  be  erected ;  and  ere 
the  army  could  advance,  the  lofty  railroad  bridge 
must  be  completed,  that  supplies  might  follow  the 
army  in  its  forward  movement. 

These  labors,  added  to  police  and  picket  duty,  still 
further  increased  by  frequent  reconnoissances,  taxed 
the  soldiers'  capacity  for  endurance  to  the  extreme. 
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Nor  was  tMs  all :  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
regimental  and  brigade  drills  were  ordered,  and  these 
were  frequently  more  exhaustive  to  the  energies  of 
the  men  than  the  execution  of  any  other  duty.  But 
all  were  necessary,  and  obedience  was  most  cheerfully 
yielded  by  the  troops.  The  spring  campaign  would 
doubtless  open  early,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  it. 

Much  improvement  was  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  troops  while  at  Camp  Wood.  The  rebellion  had 
so  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  people  of  the  North, 
and  found  the  nation  so  poorly  provided  in  the  essen- 
tial means  for  an  adequate  defence,  that  with  all  its 
energies,  applied  in  every  depailment  of  industry, 
the  most  imperative  demands,  both  in  military  muni- 
ments and  equipments,  could  be  but  slowly  and  par- 
tially satisfied.  In  the  outset  each  State  in  a  great 
measure  clothed  the  troops  it  sent  into  the  field,  and 
in  soniP  instances  furnished  the  camp  and  gamson 
equipage  ;  but  these  were  soon  worn  out  or  rendered 
unserviceable.  Theii*  wants  were  then  pressing  as 
ever,  but  the  means  of  supply  less  speedy.  Nor  is 
^this  surprising.  A  large  army  was  already  in  the 
field,  scattered  fi-om  the  Potomac  in  the  east  to  Kan- 
sas in  the  west.  The  War  Department  could  not 
justly  furnish  one  division  of  the  aiiny  with  all  its 
requirements  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  there- 
fore, all  were  l)ut  imperfectly  provided  for.  General 
McCook's  division  had  probably  its  share  of  supplies, 
as  its  quartei-master,  Captain  James  F.  Boyd,  was 
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an  ^leigetie  and  tliorough  busiiieaB  maa,  whose  only 
aim  was  the  strict  foMllment  of  eveiy  duty  connected 
with  his  poshioa,  and  who  let  no  opportonit  j  paas 
for  promoting  the  comfort  and  wel£Eii>e  of  the  comr 
mand.  To  him  the  division  is  nnder  lasting  obliga- 
tions for  the  nnwearied  attenticHi  which  he  ever  gave 
to  its  interest's — a  portion  of  severe  toil,  great  re- 
sponsibility and  generally  of  nnappredated  merit. 
Happily,  in  this  instance  the  position  and  the  man 
were  both  respected  and  held  in  esteem. 

As  previously  stated,^  the  divi^<Mi  had  been  sup- 
plied chiefly  with  wedge  tents.  This  tent  is  six  feet 
ten  inches  long,  eight  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  six 
feet  ten  inches  high,  giving  a  total  cubic  capacity  oi 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  cuImc  feet  Th^>e  were 
five  occupants  to  each  tent,  and  in  many  cases  six. 
Such  crowding  together  of  human  beings  could  not 
&il  to  produce  sickness  and  even  death;  but  this 
was  at  that  time  unavoidable — a  military  necessity. 
There  was  another,  somewhat  in  use^  of  more  ample 
dimensions,  but  little  better,  called  the  bell  tent. 
This  is  shaped  much  like  the  Sibley,  but  is  not  so 
large  or  healthy,  being  without  the  opening  at  the 
apex. 

During  January  prospects  brightened.  Quarts- 
master  s  supplies  came  in  greater  abundance; — cloth- 
ing, tents,  and  all  camp  equipage  were  issued  in  full 
allowance.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  too,  were 
^ — : 

4    flee  Ghmler  iT,  psge  S4. 
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superior  in  Quality ;  while  the  commands  which  had 
a  variety  of  guns — Springfield  muskets  and  rifles, 
Austrian  and  Belgian  rifles  and  muskets — were 
changed  to  a  uniformity  in  kind  and  calibre.  Better 
accommodations  for  the  sick  were  also  provided ; — 
the  medical  attendance  was  superior,  and  in  fact  the 
division  in  all  its  depai-tments  became  more  active, 
labored  witli  better  success,  and  accomplished  more 
in  creating  unity  in  sentiment,  haimony  in  organiza- 
tion, and  the  foundation  for  a  good  and  lasting  i*epu- 
tation,  than  in  all  its  previous  existence.  The  reason 
was  plain  to  be  seen.  Men  had  become  acquainted 
with  each  other,  their  diflferent  habits  and  methods 
of  business  were  better  understood,  the  demands  of 
the  division  were  more  plainly  seen,  and  the  mode 
of  supplying  them  more  familiar.  The  officers  being 
thus  iacquainted,  and  all  being  inspired  with  the 
grand  aim  of  establishing  a  military  organization, 
perfect  as  possible  in  all  it«  pails,  opinions  and  inter- 
ests, to  a  great  degree  coalesced,  and  much  good 
resulted  therefrom.  But  perhaps  no  one  improvement 
in  these  respects  was  received  with  more  gratification 
,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  division  than  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  Sibley  for  the  bell  and  wedge  tents. 
This  tent  is  conical  in  shape,  eighteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  thiilieen  feet  Iiigh,  containing  1102  cubic 
feet.  It  has  a  cap  or  cover  at  the  apex,  to  regulate 
the  ventilation.  Although  the  Sibley  is  not  without 
serious  objection,  it  is  incomparably  su|)erior  to  the 
other  kinds  in  common  use.     Housed  in  these,  the 
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men  were  much  more  comfortable  tlian  previously, 
and  many  displayed  a  good  taste  in  so  fitting  them 
up  that  they  possessed  a  cosy  and  homelike  appear- 
ance ;  and  here  again  militaiy  necessity  overcrowded 
the  tents,  by  allowing  only  five  to  a  company,  wSich 
necessarily  compelled  from  eighteen  to  twenty  men 
to  sleep  in  each,  and  which  gave  only  from  55.01  to 
55.66  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  man.  Any  person 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  needs  no  demon- 
stration to  show  the  utter  unfitness  of  even  this  tent 
for  the  maintenance  of  health^  among  the  troops, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a  single  healthy 
person  will  consume  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air. 

There  were  no  very  important  changes  in  the 
division  during  its  encampment  at  Green  river ;  but 
there  were  some  which  perhaps  demand  mention. 

On  the  24th  day  of  December  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  J.  Wood,  commanding  the  fifth  brigade,  was 
ordered  to  report?  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  take 
charge  of  a  camp  of  instruction.  He  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  his  new  field  of  duty,  and  Colonel  Edward 
N.  Kirk,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command.* 


5.  Woodward's  "Camp  Diseases  in  the  United  States  Army"  thus 
alludes  to  the  great  defect  in  the  yentilation  of  tente:  "  The  Sibley  tent, 
it  is  tnie,  has  an  opening  at  the  apex,  left  for  the  special  purposes  of  yen- 
tilation ;  but  when  the  door  of  the  tent  is  closed,  there  are  no  adequate 
apertures  by  which  air  can  enter  to  feed  the  upward  current  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  secure  adequate  change  of  aur  for  the  usual  population 
of  one  of  these  tents." 

6.  Colonel  John  P.  Miller  was  the  senior  Colonel  in  the  brigade,  and 
properly  entitled  to  its  command;  but  severe  sickness  compelled  his 
absence  from  the  field,  and  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk,  next  in  rank,  by  virtue  of 
nrnnmiflsioQ  and  muster,  was  appointed  bricrade  commander. 
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About  this  time  it  became  apparent  that  there 
were  men  holding  commissions  ii^  the  division  who, 
by  natural  stupidity,  want  of  study,  or  from  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  duty,  were  whoUy  and  notoriously 
incompetent  for  the  positions  they  held — a  state  of 
things  which,  if  continued,  would  not  only  reflect 
dishonor  upon  the  State .  and  nation,  but  probably 
end  in  disaster  and  needless  death  to  many  noble 
comrades»in  arms,  who  unfortunately  might  be  under 
their  command.  To  rid  the  army  of  this  parasitic 
burden,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  promotion  of  wor- 
thier men,  a  Board  of  Examination^  was  appointed, 
composed  of  able  military  men,  before  whom  all 
officers  suspected  of  want  of  competency  were  brought 
and  subjected  to  a  rigid  investigation  as  to  their 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  command.  If  the  ex- 
amination proved  creditable,  the  officer  was  dismissed 
with  good  advice  concerning  the  prompt  discharge 
of  his  duties ;  if  a  failure,  he  was  speedily  recom- 
mended for  dismissal  "  for  the  good  of  the  service ;" 

7.    The  order  constituting  tlds  hp§Td  is  as  follows : 

HiUkD  Quarters  Skcond  Diyibign,  ) 
JanuakyI,  1862.     ) 

I.  A  Board  of  Examination  consisting  of  Brigadier  Qeneral  R  W. 
Johnson,  commanding  sixth  brigade ;  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk,  Thirty-fourth 
niinois  Volunteers,  commanding  fifth  brigade,  and  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith, 
First  Ohio  Volunteers,  will  convene  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow,  at 
the  Headquarters  of  Brigadier  Qeneral  R.  W.  Johnson,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  such  officers  as  may  be  brought  before  it.  The  junior  member  of 
the  board  will  take  note  of  the  proceedings. 

IL  Any  officer  of  this  Division  ordered  to  appear  before  said  board  bv 
the  command  of  the  chairman  thereof,  will  immediately  report  in  obedi- 
ence to  said  order. 
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v.* 

but  some,  fearful  of  the  fete  that  awaited  them  if 
brought  before  the  board,  tendered  their  resignation 
on  grounds  of  pressing  necessity,  preferring  to  resign 

;  honorably  to  running  a  venture  of  being  dishonor- 
ably discharged ;  and  even  the  resignation  of  these 
men  was  forwarded  to  the  commanding  general  of 
the  department  with  endorsements  strongly  hinting 

<    of  incompetency  or  worthlessness  as  an  olBScer.    Thus 

*  the  service  was  relieved  of  men  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  State,  without  inquiry  into  capability 
or  worth — men  unfit  to  manage  their  own  personal 
concerns,  much  less  fit  to  care  for  a  conmiand  of  vol- 
unteers. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  were  ordered  to  report  to  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  division  the  names  of  two 

'  officers  and  four  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates, 
to  be  sent  to  their  respective  States,  on  recruiting 
service.  The  decimation  suffered  by  the  division 
from  sickness  at  Camp  Nevin,  and  which  still  con- 
tinued Tvdth  much  severity,  rendered  this  step  neces- 
sary, although  most  of  the  regiments  had  been  in 
service  hardly  six  month^*;.and  again,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  ttem  had  never  exceeded 
the  minimum  number  requisite  to  muster  into  the 

*  service.® 

The  Pioneer  corps,  based  upon  Colonel  Willich's 
system,  was  organized,  and,  the  efficiency  of  this 


8.    See  Appendix — Regimental  Tabular  Histories. 
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important  body  much  increased.  Brigade  conunand- 
*  ers  \^ere  directed  to  detail  one  first  and  one  second 
lieutenant,  with  fifty  men,  to  report  to  Colonel  W. 
P.  Innis,  commanding  the  First  Regiment  of  Mich- 
.  igan  Mechanics  and  Engineers,  for  organization. 
About  the  20th  of  December  Colonel  Innis,  with 
three  companies  of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  McCook,  at  this  camp — the  rest  of 
the  regiment  being  divided  between  Genei-als  Nelson, 
Thomas  and  Mitchell.  This  command  was  a  very 
efficient  organization,  and  under  the  leadership  of  an 
able  field  and  staff.  For  the  purpose  of  co-oper- 
ating with  this  body  of  engineers^  the  ]^oneer  coips 
was  called  into  being  and  placed  upon  a  substantial 
footing.  It  was  composed  of  good  men,  skilled  in 
the  science  of  engineering,  military,  civil  or  railroad, 
and  in  some  branch  of  mechanics,  and  their  labor 
waQ3  creditable  to  the  division. 

Close  upon  this  was  established  a  Signal  corps, 
composed  of  four  second  lieutenants  and  eight  non- 
commissioned officers  or  privates  from  each  brigade — 
faithful  and  intelligent  men,  who  were  to  act  under 
oath,  to  be  mounted  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  and  report  to  Lieutenant  T.  S.  Du- 
mont  for  organization  and  instruction.  This  corps 
was  continued  until  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863,  * 
when  General  Rosecrans  founded  the  grMider  system 
of  an  anny  corps — composed  by  details,  however,  as 
before,  but  consolidated  into  one  body,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Jesse  Merrill,  chief  signal  officer  of 
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the  department.  The  officers  of  this  corps  are  fur- 
nished with  powerful  telescopes,  and  its  object  is  to 
keep  up  communication  with  different  parts  of  the 
army,  through  the  several  conunanding  officers,  and 
cai'efully  to  watch  and  report  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Their  stations  are  generally  upon  the  hills, 
mountains,  and  other  elevations  suitable  for  the  secure 
and  prompt  execution  of  its  trust. 

Another  department — that  of  Provost  Marshal, 
which  had  been  partially  organized  while  at  Camp 
Nevin — now  assumed  shape,  and  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  army  justice,  under  the  faithful  and  judicious 
managemenf-of  Captain  Orris  Blake,  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  To  him  the  whole  subject 
of  trade,  passes,  offences,  etc.,  was  referred  for  dispo- 
sition, and  generally  his  judgment  was  final.  This 
office  IB  one  of  toil  and  perplexities. 

The  establishment  of  these,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Edward  A.  Parrott,  First 
Ohio  Infantry,  as  Division  Inspector,  and  Captain 
William  R  Terrell,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
as  chief  of  that  arm,  in  place  of  Captain  C.  S.  Cot- 
ter, of  the  Fii*st  Ohio  Volunteer  Artillery,  completed 
the  organization  of  the  division  in  all  its  staff  and 
administrative  departments.  The  machinery  was 
now  well  in  motion,  and  the  businei^  and  duties  of 
the  command  were  intrusted  to  hands  which,  if  found 
competent,  could  but  reflect  credit  upon  it,  its  gallant 
organizer,  and  his  faithful  brigade  and  regimental 
officers. 
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The  division  was  also  increased  in  force  by  the 
arrival,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862,  of  Captain 
William  K.  Terrell's  Battery  H,  Fifth  United  States 
Aitillery ;  also,  by  the  temporaiy  attachment  of  the 
Second  Kentucky  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
regiments;  also,  a  squadron  of  the  Third  Indiana 
Cavalry ;  also,  companies  G  and  H,  First  Battalion, 
Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry.  The  artillery  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  the 
cavalry  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
Johnson  ;  the  two  companies  of  regular  troops  joined 
the  battalion  in  General  Rousseau's  brigade. 

While  the  division  lay  at  Green  river,  confronting 
the  rebel  forces  of  General  Buckner,  several  recon- 
noissances  were  made  to  the  front.  They  were  always 
for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  its  accidents  of  ground,  its  roads,  bridges 
and  defiles,  its  resources,  means  of  subsistence  and 
supplies ;  also,  to  gain  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  his  position,  strength,  nature  of  his 
defences,  and  in  fact,  everything  which  a  good  gen- 
eral could  require  in  order  to  learn  what  his  adver- 
sary is  about,  that  he  may  make  the  proper  dispo- 
sitions to  meet,  circumvent  and  defeat  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  expeditions 
was  that  made  by  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  and  the 
Fii'st  Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  Captain  Gaddis'  com- 
pany of  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry,  on  the  26th  of 
January.  The  cavalry  and  the  Thirty-second  Indiana 
penetrated  to  Horse  Cave,  a  station  on  the  Louisville 
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and  Nashville  Kailroad,  and  abont  nine  miles  south 
of  Green  river.  The  First  Wisconsin  was  stationed 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve  force,  to  sup- 
port the  advance,  if  called  into  action.  No  engage- 
ment resulted  from  tMs  reconnoissance,  but  much 
valuable  information  was  obtained  relative  to  the 
enemy's  position  and  actions.  It  was  found  that  the 
rebel  General  Hindman  had  advanced  his  brigade  to 
within  three  miles  of  Horse  Cave ;  that  the  railroad 
track  was  destroyed  at  intervals  to  within  five  miles 
of  our  camp ;  that  the  turnpike  was  blocked  with 
felled  trees  for  the  distance  of  four  miles  this  side  of 
Horse  Cave ;  that  the  reservoirs  or  natural  inlets  of 
the  surface  water,  upon  which  our  army  in  its  march 
through  Kentucky  must  principally  rely  for  water, 
as  streams  and  creeks  are  scarce,  were  filled  with  dead 
cattle  and  hogs,  whose  decaying  flesh  filled  the  air 
with  a  noisome  stench ;  that  the  rebels  were  not 
intrenched,  nor  from  indications  did  they  intend  any 
movement  on  our  front }  that  the  next  line  of  rebel 
troops  was  at  Rocky  Hill,  while  the  balance  of  their 
forces  was  at  Bowling  Green. 

Meantime  all  was  quiet  on  tlje  immediate  front  of 
the  division.  But  not  so  elsewhere  in  the  "  Army  of 
the  Ohio."  On  the  11th  of  January  Colonel  James 
A.  Garfield  with  his  command  encountered  the  enemy 
in  battle  on  Middle  Creek,  Kentucky,  drove  him  from 
his  intrenched  positions,  and  forced  him  back  into 
the  mountains,  with  the  loss  of  baggage  and  stores, 
and  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.    And  again, 
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on  the  loth  day  of  January  the  Federal  forces  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas  achieved  an  important 
and  signal  victory  over  the  rebel  forces,  some  twelve 
thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Crittenden  and  Zol- 
licoffer.  The  enemy's  defeat  was  complete,  and  his 
loss  in  battle  heavy.  Besides  the  killed  and  wounded 
he  lost  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred horses  and  mules,  his  entire  camp  equipage, 
wagons,  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  and  a  large 
amount  of  commissaiy  and  quartermasters'  stores. 
The  night  being  dart  and  stormy,  under  cover  of 
which  he  escaped  into  Tennessee,  alone  prevented  the 
capture  of  his  entire  command. 

These  successes  filled  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm. 
They  were  impatient  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
and  their  patriotic  ardor  could  scarcely  brook  the 
delay  which  restrained  them  to  so  quiet  a  camp. 
They  desii*ed  to  emulate  the  coui'age  of  their  com- 
rades in  General  Thomas's  division,  and  prove  to  the 
country  that  the  Second  Division  was  worthy  a 
name  in  history. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  this  seeming 
lethargy  would  give  place  to  a  long  and  tedious 
march,  full  of  hardships  and  difliculties,  calling  into 
action  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  soldier — ^fortitude, 
perseverance  and  courage. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


MARCH    OF     THE     DIVISION     FROM     GREEN     RIVER     TO 

NASHVILLE DESCRIPTION     OP     THE   COUNTRY   AND 

THE   PEOPLE THEIR  MORAL,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

CONDITION. 

The  month  of  February  inaugurated  a  series  of 
disastrous  blows  to  the  rebel  cause.  The  brilliant 
achievement  of  our  arms  at  Mill  Springs  exposed 
and  indeed  turned  the  right  of  the  rebel  line  of  ope- 
rations, compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  into  Tennes- 
see, and  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  another 
line  of  defence.  Meantime  fearful  defeats  awaited 
their  arms  to  the  westward.  The  enemy's  line  of 
defence  extended  from  Columbus  in  the  west  to  Cum- 
berland Gap  in  the  east.  The  Gap  was  strongly 
fortified  and  held  by  a  large  force  of  troops,  although 
the  Mill  Springs  success  uncovered  tl\e  line.  Bowling 
Green  was  reported  to  be  well  defended  by  regular 
fortresses — secure  against  covps-de-w^in^  and  to  be 
carried  only  by  escalade  or  assault.     Columbus  waa 
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equally  impregnable.  The  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers  were  the  great  natural  highways  of  com- 
merce, penetrating  both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — 
each  navigable  in  spring-time,  at  periods  of  high 
water,  for  a  long  distance.  Where  they  cross  the 
boundary  line  between  these  States  they  are  only 
twelve  miles  apart,  and  flow  nearly  parallel  with  each 
other.  Upon  this  line  the  Confederate  Government 
erected  defences — ^Fort  Henry,  upon  the  Tennessee, 
and  Fort  Donelson,  upon  the  Cumberland.  While 
these  important  places  were  held  by  the  Confederates 
there  could  be  no  successful  invasion  of  the  Southern 
country.  It  was  deemed  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
carry  either  Bowling  Green  or  Columbus  by  assault. 
The  only  course  left  was  to  pursue  a  strategic  line  of 
operation,  which  should  compel  the  evacuation  of 
tiiiese  strong  points,  by  breaking  the  center  of  the 
line^  and  thus  flanking  both  positions. 

Accordiugly,  General  Halleck  ordered  a  combined 
land  and  naval  attack  to  be  made  upon  Fort  Henry. 
Flag  Officer  Foote,  with  seven  gunboats,  was  directed 
to  engage  the  batteries  bearing  upon  the  river,  while 
General  Grant  was  to  move  up  from  Cairo  with  his 
forces  and  engage  the  enemy  on  land,  in  flank  and 
rear.  The  expedition  started  on  the  5th  of  Febru 
ary.  That  night  wa^  stormy ;  the  wind  blew  fitfully 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents — a  melancholy  prelude 
to  the  morrow's  strife.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th 
the  gunboats  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  General 
Grant's  troops,  too,  struggled  on  through  the  deep 
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mud,  eager  to  witness  and  participate  in  this,  the  first 
grand  undertaking  of  Western  troops;  but  they 
failed  to  amve  in  time.  The  fleet  commenced  and 
ended  the  battle,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  Federal  valor  won  the  victory.  The  fort 
surrendered  to  Foote,  and  General  Tilghman  and 
staff,  Captain  Taylor  and  his  company  of  sixty-six 
men,  and  sixteen  invalid  soldiers,  together  with  eigh- 
teen guns  of  heavy  calibre  and  the  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  sufficient  for  fifteen  thousand  troops,  fell 
into  our  hands. 

The  rebel  force  outside  the  fort,  consisting  of  two 
brigades,  and  numbering  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men,^  under  command  of  Colonel  Hei- 
man,  escaped  to  Fort  Donelson.  This  was  the  first 
decisive  blow.  The  joyous  intelligence  was  flashed 
throughout  the  country  with  electric  speed,  and  bon- 
fires and  mass  meetings  of  the  enthusiastic  people 
celebrated  the  event.  In  the  army  the  news  was 
equally  exciting.  The  division  still  lay  at  Munfords- 
ville,  anxiously  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  order  which 
should  set  the  column  in  motion,  and  lead  them  to 
victory  and  glory ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Fort 
Henry  was  ours,  such  a  shout  ascended  as  never  before 
rolled  its  echoes  along  the  shores  of  Green  river. 

The  time  for  action  drew  near.  General  Mitchell 
arrived  with  his  division  on  the  11th  of  February, 


1.  See  Official  Report  of  Brigadier  General  Lloyd  Tilghman  to  the 
Confederate  authorities,  dated  February  12th,  1862— Official  Confederate 
Reports,  page  37. 
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and  encamped  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  river.  On 
the  13th  instant  it  moved  southward,  towards  Bowl- 
ing Green,  That  day  the  camp  was  astir.  The 
most  active  preparations  were  made  for  a  movement. 
There  was  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  troops  in 
clothing  and  equipments.  All  the  sick  were  ient  to 
the  General  Hospital,  now  established  and  placed  in 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Wilson, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry.  About  nine  o'clock 
that  night  marching  orders  were  received.'  The 
soldiers,  although  they  knew  not  their  destination, 
shouted  with  fren2ded  delight,  and  cheer  ascended 
upon  cheer,  untU  the  welkin  rang.  All  seemed  cour- 
ageous. There  was  little  of  the-  brag  spirit,  but  a 
cool,  determined  look,  which  is  the  sure  indication 
of  the  true  hero  upon  the  battle-field. 

The  previous  night  was  stormy — a  commingling 
of  rain  and  hail.  The  morning  was  intensely  cold, 
and  the ,  ground  frozen ;  indeed  it  was  more  like  a 
winter's  day  than  any  yet  experienced  in  Kentucky. 
Tents  were  struck,  baggage  loaded,  and  at  the  desig- 
nated hours  the  different  brigades  were  on  the  march. 
Hardly  was  the  column  well  in  motion  ere  the  news 
came  that  General  Grant's  forces  had  attacked  Fort 


2.    The  column  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  riyer, 
moTing  northward  on  the  Louisville  turnpike,  in  the  followhig  order : 
General  Rousscau*s  brigade  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M. 

"      Johnson's  *«         7       a         «• 

Colonel  Kh-k's  «         9       cc         a 

General  Ncfflej-'s  "       11       "         " 

The  troops  were  to  take  five  days'  ratioiis  (Ibur  oookad)b    FfNir  jpyi^ 
rations  were  left  for  the  sick. 
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Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  tliat  the 
battle  was  still  raging  furiously. 

This  news  had  a  magical  cflfect  upon  the  men. 
They  marched  in  quick  time,  with  arms  at  will,  and 
the  long  chains  of  hills  around  them  resounded  with 
song  aijd  chorus.  "  Fort  Donelson  1"  was  the  cry. 
"  HuiTah  for  battle  !"  Towards  noon  the  sun  began 
to  impart  its  warmth,  and  the  frozen  ground  soon 
became  one  vast  sea  of  mud.  But  it  did  not  dampen 
their  ardor;  it  was  a  "forward  movement,"  and  all 
who  could  strove  to  keep  with  their  regiments.  As 
some  became  tired  and  footsore,  the  stronger  relieved 
them  of  knapsack  and  musket,  and  cheerfully  trudged 
on  under  the  double  burden.  Others,  unable  longer 
to  walk,  received  permission  to  fall  from  the  ranks, 
and  await  the  ambulances  and  baggage  trains. 

That  night  the  command  amved  at  Upton,  four- 
teen miles  north  from  Munfordsville.  Owing  to  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  roads,  the  trains  were  un- 
able to  reach  them ;  consequently,  all  lay  upon  the 
ground,  with  no  covering  overhead  save  heaven's 
blue  vault.  *  The  night  was  clear  but  cold.  The 
stars — the  troops  of  beaming,  twinkling  stars,  so 
bright,  so  pure — shed  their  spiritual  magnificence 
upon  man  below,  and  bathed  the  landscape  in  a  soft, 
refiilgent  light.  Cedar  rails  and  wood  were  plenty, 
however,  and  the  blazing  camp  fires,  together  with 
blankets,  made  the  rude  bivouac  comfortable.         % 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant  the 
report  of  the  ai^tack  upon  Fort  Donelson  was  con- 
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firmed,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  to  hasten 
to  the  Cumberland  and  participate  in  that  brilliant 
engagement.  The  ioaorning  wore  away,  but  the  com- 
mand "  Forward !"  came  not.  Soon  it  was  high  noon, 
and  still  they  were  in  camp.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  order  was  given,  and  speedily  the 
column  was  in  motion.  But  bitter  disappointment, 
chagrin  and  madness  succeeded  previous  pleasure, 
gaiety  and  good-humor.  The  march  was  not  forward, 
but  backward — ^not  to  the  assistance  of  the  brave 
men  who  were  storming  Donelson  and  shedding  un- 
dying glory  upon  Western  arms,  but  probably  to  the 
old  camping  ground  on  Green  river,  there  to  idle 
away  precious  time,  which  should  be  occupied  in 
moving  upon,  engaging  and  defeating  the  enemy. 
The  glorious  dream  of  battle,  with  its  orders,  form- 
ations, musketry  roll,  cannon  flash,  the  charge  with 
its  serried  line  of  glistening  bayonets  and  shout  of 
wild  acclaim,  the  crimson  tide  of  blood  freely  flowing 
on  fair  Freedom's  altar,  and  the  lofty  inspiring  peans 
of  victoiy,  proved  an  idle  fancy,  a  chimera  of  vain 
hopes,  which  the  morning  sunlight  and  a  soldier's 
obedience  to  orders  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
reason  for  this  countermarch  will  be  explained  fur- 
ther on. 

Six  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry  Gen- 
eral Grant  moved  with  his  command  overland  to 
Port  Donelson.  Here  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
next  Federal  success.  As  soon  as  another  column  of 
troops  arrived,  under  convoy  of  the  gunboats,  the 
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battle  commenced.  Hotly  and  fiercely  it  raged,  and 
again  Federal  valor  triumphed.  Late  on  Saturday 
afternoon  General  C.  F.  Smith  led  a  column  of  our 
troops,  like  a  phantom  host,  up  the  steep  acclivity 
outside  the  fort,  through  a  shower  of  grape  and  can- 
ister, Ad  planted  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  amidst 
huzzas  which  rent  the  skies,  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
rebel  intrenchments.  This  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  engagement,  and  the  victory  was  decisively  ours 
from  that  moment.  On  Sunday  morning  General 
Buckner,  having  been  deserted  by  Generals  Floyd 
and  Pillow,  those  chivalrous  pinks  of  Southern  honor 
and  knighthood,  surrendered  the  fort.  Nor  was  this 
victory  a  barren  triumph.  Outside  of  its  immense 
importance  as  the  key  to  Nashville  and  the  heart  of 
the  rebel  territory,  there  were  other  and  tangible 
benefits.  The  surrender  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
rebel  troops  as  prisoners  of  war  added  edat  to  our 
success.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  cannon  were 
eaptured,  most  of  them  of  heavy  calibre.  Nearly 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  also  fell  into 
^ur  hands,*  while  the  amount  of  military  supplies 
captured  was  immense.  The  loss  of  the  Confederate 
forces*  is  unknown,  but  from  such  data  as  could  be 

8.    Moore*8  "  Rebellion  Record,"  ^blume  iv,  page  175. 

4.  In  a  note  appended  to  a  Sapplemental  Report  of  General  Gideon 
J.  Rllow,  he  states  that  they  sent  up  from  Dover  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  wounded ;  that  a  Federal  surgeon's  certificate,  which  he  had 
seen,  said  there  were  about  four  hundred  Confederate  wounded  i)ri8oner8 
in  the  hospital  at  Paducah,  making  in  all  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  four 
wounded,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  the  killed  would  increase  the  number 
to  two  thousand.    See  Confederate  Reports  of  Battles,  page  82. 
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gathered,  was  nearly  three  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was  two  thousand  two 
hundred. 

The  occupation  of  these  two  defences  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rendered  the  evacuation  of 
Bowling  Green  an  imperative  military  necessity. 
The  strong  line  of  rebel  defences  was  now  broken, 
and  the  only  safety  of  the  rebel  forces  was  in  rapid 
retreat  and  the  formation  of  a  new  defensive  line 
south  of  Nashville. 

This  series  of  rapid  and  brilliant  achievements,  un- 
expectedly successful,  rendered  the  reinforcements 
sent  from  General  Buell's  army  unnecessary ;  General 
McCook's  division  was  therefore  ordered  back,  and 
directed  to  move  immediately  upon  Nashville  by  way 
of  Bowling  Green. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  15th  of  February,  the 
division  encamped  at  Bacon  Creek.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  beautiful,  the  air  clear  and  sharp, 
and  the  ground  rough  and  frozen.  The  division  was 
early  on  the  move,  and  the  men  in  the  happiest  mood, 
for  they  had  now  been  informed  that  the  movement 
was  not  merely  a  countermarch,  but  that  Bowling 
Green  and  Nashville  were  their  destination.  They  ' 
crossed  Green  river  on  the  newly  completed  railroad 
bridge,  with  colors  flying,#bands  playing,  and  amidst 
shouts,  huzzas,  and  the  song  of  Dixie  land.  Having 
passed  Rowlett's  Station,  they  were  in  the  country 
so  long  occupied  by  th^  rebel  troops ;  and  now  the 
statements  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  by  per- 
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sons  coming  witlin  our  lines  while  encamped  north 
of  the  river,  and  verified  by  the  several  reconnois- 
sances  made  to  the  front,  were  found  to  be  trae,  and 
every  soldier  could  bear  witness  to  them,*  For  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  the  ties  of  the  railroad  had  been 
torn  up,  placed  in  piles  along  the  grade,  and  set  on 
fire  ;  the  rails  thrown  crosswise  on  their  centers,  and 
thus  left,  had  become  bent,  and  in  many  cases  were 
broken.  The  roads  were  obstructed  with  logs  and 
an  abdttis  of  brushwood,  to  impede  our  progress, 
while  in  the  ponds  of  water  near  the  highway  were 
plainly  seen  the  carcasses  of  dead  cattle,  horses,  dogs 
and  swine.  Outside  of  these  ponds,  or  "  sinks"  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
water,  especially  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  its  immense 
transportation.  This  inhuman  butchery  was  done 
that  the  Federal  forces  might  suffer  from  thirst ;  but  it 
was  as  puny  in  effect  as  it  was  despicable  in  character. 
The  column  moved  on  without  interruption,  except- 
ing the  delays  consequent  upon  terrible  roads,  always 
poor,  but  much  worse  from  the  thawing  of  thtj  frost. 
The  Pioneer  corps  preceded  the  troops,  and  cut  away 
all  obstructions  without  hardly  ceasing  from  their 
march. 


5.  The  division  encamped  near  here  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  16th 
of  February,  and  General  Johnson  ordered  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry 
to  march  and  establish  camp  at  Horse  Cave,  and  to  report  for  fatigue 
duty  to  Colonel  Innis,  of  the  First  Michigan  Engineers,  who  with  his 
force  had  moved  to  this  place  with  the  advance  of  General  MitcheU's 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  railroad: 
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As  General  Mitchell's  ditifflion  advanced  upon 
Bowling  Green,  the  advance  force  of  the  Confed- 
erates retired  to  that  stronghold.  Meantime  the  fall 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  had  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  all  defences  in  Kentucky  and  north  of 
Nash\Tlle.  When  General  Mitchell  arrived  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  but  few  troops  remained.  These  had 
destroyed  the  bridges  across  Barren  river,  and  were 
shipping  and  making  ready  to  destroy  the  military 
supplies  stored  in  the  town-^indeed  they  had  already 
destroyed  a  considerable  quantity ;  but  his  descent 
was  so  sudden  and  so  admirably  conducted  that  the 
rebels  knew  nothing  of  the  presence  of  a  Federal  force 
in  their  immediate  front — ^nay,  within  their  own  lines. 
Throwing  forw^ard  a  line  of  skinuishei-s,  he  seized 
every  one  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  thus  prevented 
any  communication  across  the  river.  The  first  intel- 
ligence the  enemy  gained  of  his  approach  was  from 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  near  the  depot,  where  were 
congregated  a  considerable  force  of  soldiei-s.  This 
unexpected  attack  scattered  the  rebels  in  such  con- 
sternation that  tliey  did  not  stop  to  destroy  the  traiiis 
loaded  with  the  supplies,  nor  other  vahiable  property, 
but  ingloriously  hastened  to  Nashville.  A  rope  feiTy 
was  constructed,  by  which  General  Mitchell's  com- 
mand crossed  the  river.  Having  provided  for  his 
communications,  he  pressed  on  after  the  foe. 

General  McCook's  division  arrived  at  Bell's  Taveni, 
on  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  February.     Here  it  reniained 
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until  the  23d  of  FeT>*Siary,  engaged  in  clearing  the 
tunnel,  which  the  rebels  had  partially  filled  with  earth 
and  rock,  and  assisting  the  Michigan  Engineers  in 
cutting  and  laying  ties  for  the  new  track,  the  supply 
of  our  army  depending  entirely  upon  this  road. 

The  camp  was  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  the 
heavy  rains,  which  had  thoroughly  soaked  the  earth ; 
nor  was  it  improved  by  the  almost  incessant  rains 
that  fell  while  they  were  encamped  here.  The  tunnel 
cleared  by  the  command-  is  some  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  fourteen  feet  high. 
Huge  masses  of  rock  and  earth  were  thrown  into  it 
from  the  cuts  at  its  entrance,  and  several  secessionists 
who,  it  was  proved,  had  assisted  in  filling  it,  were  by 
order  of  General  McCook  compelled  to  aid  in  clear- 
ing it  out.  These  rebels,  thus  forced  to  work  with 
their  own  hands,  (an  exercise  in  which  they  seldom 
indulged,)  looked  guilty  as  Macbeth,  and  would  as 
soon  have  seen  Banquo's  ghost  as  our  troops.  They 
quailed  beneath  the  hand  of  retribution  so  justly 
laid  upon  them,  and  writhed  beneath  the  penalty  it 
applied. 

The  action  of  the  "  Sovereignty  Convention,"  so 
unwarranted  and  so  gross  in  its  usurpations  of  power 
in  inaugurating  a  Provisional  Government  for  Ken- 
tucky, literally  rendered  all  government  impossible. 
It  suddenly  set  at  naught  and  at  defiance  the  legiti- 
mate administration  of  the  State ;  it  discarded  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  citizens  in  their 
rights  of  persons  and  property;  it  stirred  up  the 
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turbulent  passions  of  an  excited  and  deluded  com- 
munity, which  had  long  slumbered  in  the  form  of 
traitorous  sentiment  and  hostile  passion ;  it  upheaved 
the  basis  of  society,  and  threw  its  elements  into  a 
whirlpool  of  confusion ;  it  caused  not  only  civil,  fra- 
tricidal strife,  but  a  total  disorganization  of  social 
and  political  interests,  amounting  to  little  short  of 
anarchy  and  ruin. 

Under  this  revolutionary  action  of  an  oligarchial, 
slaveholding  combination,  who  preferred  the  destruc- 
tion of  state  and  country  to  a  defeat  of  their  aims, 
humanity  was  compelled  to  witness  terrible  sights. 
Robbery  walked  with  unblushing  effrontery  on  the 
highway ;  arson  clouded  the  heavens  T\dth  its  black 
volumes'of  smoke,  circling  from  the  homes  of  patriot 
men ;  murder  no  longer  waited  for  the  darkness  of 
night  to  conceal  its  deadly  blows,  but  stabbed  its 
victim  in  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Armed 
bands  of  desperadoes,  under  the  lead  of  guerrilla 
chieftains,  scoured  the  country,  ravaged  town,  village 
and  farm,  and  hurled  swift  destruction  upon  every 
man  known  to  entertain  a  single  hope  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  or  to  breathe  an  objection  against 
the  high-handed  arrogance  which  in  its  damnable 
lust  for  power  had  deluged  the  land  with  a  perpetual 
stream  of  blood.  Many  of  the  people,  taxed  unwai'- 
,  rantably,  ruled  despotically,  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  new  masters,  for  the  purpose  of  an  unholy 
warfare,  Imrrasned,  jiers^cuted,  chased  to  the  hills  for 
the  safety  of  their  lives,  at  lastj  driven  to  despair. 


ur-^ 
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abandoned  their  ruined  homes  and  desolated  fields, 
and  with  their  wives  and  children  fled  to  the  National 
lines  for  security  and  the  means  of  sustenance/  View- 
ing the  record  of  these  atrocities,  we  may  well  ask  if 
this  be  the  nineteenth  century,  the  boasted  era  of  a 
higher  Christian  civilization,  and  if  in  reality  the 
Southern  people  are  within  its  pale  ?  In  reflecting 
upon  these  things  we  see  only  the  stain,  the  deep 
and  damning  disgrace,  and  forget  that  out  of  the 
depths  of  these  horrors  a  new  power^ — ^another,  a 
purer  and  holier  greatness — ^is  to  spring,  which  shall 


6.  The  following  is  mentioned  as  one  of  many  cases  used  to  enforce 
the  success  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  Southern  Kentucky. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1862,  the  following  notice  was  published  in 
Barren  county,  Kentucky : 

All  free  white  males  of  Barren  county,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years,  who  will  not  volunteer  in  the  Confederate  service, 
who  have  a  gun  or  guns,  are  required  to  deliver  said  gun  or  guns, 
within  twenty  days,  in  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  at  the  office  of  the  under- 
signed, Inspector  of  Arms  for  Barren  county.  All  persons  within  the 
ages  above  named,  who  have  taxable  property  to  the  value  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  upwards,  who  have  no  gun,  will  attend  at  the  office 
aforesaid,  at  the  tune  aforesaid,  and  make  oath  to  the  same,  and  pay 
twenty  dollars,  for  which  amount,  and  all  guns  that  are  delivered,  the 
said  Inspector  will  receipt,  which  receipt  will  be  evidence  of  debt  against 
said  Confederate  Government.  All  persons  failing  to  complv  with  this 
requisition  will  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  imprison- 
ment nntU  said  fine  is  paid.  The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  receive, 
accept  and  qualify  volunteers  for  the  Confederate  service,  for  the  term 
of  twelve  months. 

Z.  McDAinsL, 
Inspector  of  Arms  Barren  County,  Kentucky. 

7.  imr  noble  American  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  in  a  beautiful  poem, 
ftril  01  sentiment  and  loftv  devotion,  entitled  "  Thy  Will  be  Done,  thua 
aUndes  to  the  great  hereafter : 

**  Though  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  line, 
We  trace  Thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  Thee  that  our  age  supplies. 
Tlie  dark  relief  of  sacrifice. 
Thy  will  be  doner 
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shed  the  halo  of  its  glory  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  But  the  minute-hand^  as  it  moves  round 
upon  the  great  dial-plate  of  time,  will  sooner  or  later 
point  full  to  the  hour  when  this  great  change  shall 
be  consummated.  A  nation,  then,  in  grateful  prayei 
will  give  thanks  to  God. 

Bell's  Tavern  has  been  heretofore  a  place  of  sum 
mer  resort.  Nine  miles  away  is  the  world-famed 
Mammoth  Cave.  Much  nearer  are  two  others,  smaller 
indeed,  but  more  beautiful — Diamond  and  Hundred 
Dome  Caves.  A  large  number  of  officers  and  men 
visited  these  great  natural  curiosities  while  the  divi- 
sion  remained  here.  All  were  amply  repaid  the 
trouble.  The  old  guides  were  there,  but  the  hotel 
was  no  longer  a  place  of  hospitality.  Rebel  soldiery 
had  used  it  as  barracks,  and  destroyed  the  most  of 
its  furniture.®  So  desolate  then  was  the  place  that 
not  a  mouthful  could  be  had  to  eat,  to  relieve  the 
keen  appetite  which  a  ride  and  visit  of  three  hours 
in  the  cave  had  created. 

The  railroad  from  Bell's  to  Barren  river  was  un- 
harmed. Hindman's  movements  were  so  rapid  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  destroy  it;  had  he  attempted 
to  do  so  a  collision  would  have  occurred  between  his 
forces  and  Mitchell's.  Nor  were  the  ponds  or  reser- 
voirs longer  filled  with  the  fetid  odor  of  decaying 


8.  Its  owner  or  proprietor,  Mr.  Owsley,  was  a  stanch  Union  man,  and 
was  therefore  a  shining  mark  for  rebel  hatred.  They  occupied  the  place, 
consumed  all  the  provisions  in  the  establishment,  destroyed  the  plate,  and 
searched  for  and  found  much  valuable  service  which  he  had  hidden  in 
the  cave,  to  prevent  rebel  pillage.    It  is  now  (1864)  reopened. 
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animal  matter.  These  places  had  been  in  the  rear 
of  their  own  lines,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  kept 
pure.  Had  time  permitted,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  outrage  would  have  been  repeated. 

The  encampment  at  this  place  was  styled  "  Camp 
Pry."*  While  here  Colonel  Willich's  Pioneer  system 
was  broken  up.  A  rivaby,  even  jealousy,  had  sprung 
up  between  the  Michigan  Engineei-s  and  the  men 
under  his  command,  which  resulted  in  their  disband- 
ment.^^  It  is  questionable  whether  this  was  a  wise 
judgment,  for  aft  a  somewhat  later  period  the  services 
of  these  men  were  again  called  into  action  under 
very-disadvantageous  circumstances.  They  had  done 
much  work,  and  did  it  well,  and  were  entitled  to 
credit  for  their  faithful  performance  of  duty ;  besides, 
the  Michigan  corps  was  only  temporaiily  attached  to 
the  command,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  to  another 
field  of  action  at  any  moment — a  contingency  which 
actually  occmTed  shortly  after.  The  record  is  not 
clear  as  to  the  source  whence  the  order  was  originally 


9.  The  camp  was  named  in  compliment  of  Captain  James  B.  Pry, 
Gteneral  Buell's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  subsequently  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  of  the  United  States, 

10.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  order  for  breaking  up  the 
Pioneer  system,  as  it  appears  in  the  division  records : 

Camp  Fry,  Fbbruart  19,  18«2. 

[Special   Order,   No,   48.] 

The  I^oneer  company  of  the  sixth  brigade  will  be  disbanded.  The 
men  will  be  returned  to  their  respective  companies,  and  the  tools,  wagons, 
horses  and  tents  will  be  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster  of  General 
Johnson's  brigade. 
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issued, 
intact. 
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It  were  better  had  the  system  remained 


On  the  23d  of  February  the  division  again  moved 
southward,^^  and  that  night  encamped  upon  the  east 
bank  of  Barren  river,  ^posite  Bowling  Green. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  fi-om  Bell's  Tavern 
to  Bowling  Green  is  much  finer  than  any  portion 
northward.  A  long  phain  of  low  hills  stretches  away 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  vaUey  is  quite 
extensive,  and  for  the  most  part  is  gently  rolling, 
though  sometimes  as  level  as  an  Illinois  prairie.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  loam  and  clay  resting  upon  a  stratum 
of  limestone.  Timber  is  in  abundance  and  variety, 
the  different  species  of  oak,  chestnut  and  pereimmon 
predominating.  The  planters  appear  quite  wealthy, 
possessing  large  tracts  of  land,  well  cultivated  and 
fenced.  The  houses  are  good — in  many  instances 
fine,  and  the  bams  are  commodious.  The  slaves,  too, 
appear  more  numerous  than  heretofore,  and  generally 
seem  contented  with  their  condition.^®  Barren  river 
is  a  curious,  meandering  stream,  and  at  this  point  is 
very  winding  in  its  course — first  running  nearly  due 


11.  At  this  time  General  Johnson  was  instructed  to  leave  one  regi- 
ment of  his  infantry  to  as«*i8t  one  regiment  of  Oeneral  Rousseau's  com- 
mnncl  in  completing  tlie  repairs  on  the  railroad.  The  Thirty-second 
Indiana  Infantry  remained  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  data  to  show 
what  regiment  of  General  Rousi<eau  s  brigade  remained,  if  any. 

12.  The  policy  of  the  Government  at  that  time  was  to  exclude  the 
negro  from  the  camp ;  or  if  he  chanced  to  be  harbored  there,  the  slave- 
master  had  free  access  to  his  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  individual 
opinion  of  men,  it  could  not  militate  against  official  instruction  or  mili- 
tary duty. 
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west,  then  making  a  right-angle,  running  north  some 
half  mile,  then  curving  to  the  east,  again  running 
northward  three  miles  or  more,  and  finally  taking  a 
south-westerly  direction,  continuing  its,  course. 

The  camp  was  named  in  -Jipnor  of  General  Rous- 
seau, and  encompassed  one  of  the  enemy's  field 
works,^*  a  fort  of  considerable  strength  and  command- 
ing in  position.  The  river  was  much  swollen,  having 
risen  thirty  feet  above  its  usual  level,  owing  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  rain  which  had  lately  fallen, 
and  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  giving  it  more  the 
appearance  of  a  large  lake  than  a  narrow  stream. 
In- such  a  stage  of  water  bridge-building  was  impos- 
sible, so  the  troops  rested  quietly  for  the  coming  of 
steamers  which  were  to  take  them  across.^*  Three 
boats  arrived  on  the  24th,  and  the  embarkation  at 
once  commenced.  It  was  a  labor  of  great  difficulty, 
and  not  devoid  of  danger.^^     It  was  accomplished, 


13.  This  fort  is  erected  on  Baker's  Hill,  and  bears  that  name.  It  is 
pentagonal  in  form,  and  has  the  additional  protection  of  a  redan  on  the 
north  front. 

14.  The  coming  of  these  steamers  was  a  beautiftd  sight,  and  interest- 
ing to  behold.  For  hours  their  course  could  be  described  by  the  smoke, 
which  ascended  in  vapory  clouds  above  the  summits  of  the  misty  blue- 
capped  hills  which  bordered  the  river ;  and  when  at  last  they  arrived, 
eveiy  where  the  air  resounded  with  the  cheers  of  delighted  soldiery. 

15.  The  division  crossed^  in  the  following  order :  Ist,  the  Michigan 
Mechanics  and  Engineers;' 2d,  General  Rousseau's  brigade,  with  two 
batteries  of  artillery ;  3d,  Colonel  Kirk's  brigade,  with  two  batteries  of 
artillery ;  4th,  General  Negley's  brigade,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery  ; 
5th,  General  Johnson's  bngade,  with  one  battery  of  artillery;  Captain 
Gaddis,  with  cavalrv  company,  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  General  Hous- 
seau's  command.  The  division  properly  had  but  four  batteries.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  what  artillery  the  remaining  three  were — probably 
the  artillery  of  General  MitchelPs  division.  After  the  march  has  once 
commenced,  the  brigades  move  in  advance^  altemally. 
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however,  with  but  very  little  loss,  and  with  remark- 
able expedition,  considering  the  obstacles  attend- 
ing it.^* 

Bowling  Gkeen  is  a  pretty  town,  of  some  four 
thousand  population,  and  is  situated  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  iriver.  It  is  considerably  elevated  from 
it,  and  nearly  environed  with  hills.  The  valley  is 
lovely,  and  the  town,  embowered  in  its  masses  of 
leafy  foliage,  with  its  back  ground  of  rising  acclivity 
green  and  wood-fringed,  seems  a  gem  in  a  gorgeous 
setting  of  emerald.  It  reminds  the  traveler  of  some 
of  the  little,  stately,  regal  towns  scattered  here  and 
there  amongst  the  hills  of  ancient  Burgundy.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  at  right-angles,  mostly  macadam- 
ized, while  the  side-walks  are  paved  with  brick  or 
stone,  or  nicely  graveled.  The  public  buildings — 
town  hall,  court  house  and  churches — wear  a. neat 
but  sombre  appearance,  suggestive  of  olden  times. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance, 
its  exports  of  tobacco  and  pork  being  enormous. 
Previous  to  the  l7th  of  September,  1861,  industry 
had  thrived,  the  avocations  of  the  people  were  peace- 
ful, trade  was  abundant,  and  prosperity  smiled  upon 
the  town.  That  day  the  Confederate  army  occupied 
its  hills,  and  girdled  it  with  the  picket  line  of  a 
deluded  soldiery.  Communication  with  the  North 
was  that  day  destroyed  in  the  defeat  of  Buckner's 


16.  It  was  reported  that  one  man  was  drowned  by  falling  from  the 
boat  at  night.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  Two  or  three  mules  were  also 
lost. 
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plan  to  capture  Louisville,  and  this  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  destruction  of  the  locks  in  Green 
river.  That  day  pronounced  the  doom  of  its  people. 
Business  ceased,  merchants  failed^  the  country  be- 
came impoverished,  and  everything  was  forced  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  rebel  host.  Camps 
were  established  in  the  town,  around  it,  and  indeed 
every  where,  within  a  circuit  of  from  two  to  three 
miles,  the  tented  equipage  could  be  seen — ^the  con- 
stant reminder  of  an  unnatural  and  inhuman  contest, 
founded  in  the  avaricious  maw  and  insatiable  lust  of 
a  few  traitor  knaves,  who  sought,  by  trampling  upon 
the  dissevered  fragments  of  the  nation,  to  lift  them- 
selves into  power.  Hospitals  were  built,  disease 
extended,  thousands  died,  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
place  became  one  vast  chamel  house.  On  all  its  hills 
forts  were  constructed  and  cannon  mounted ;  and 
although  the  Federal  army  had  not  beleaguered  the 
stronghold,  the  people  endured  the  perils,  privations 
and  anxieties  of  an  actual  siege ;  and  when  at  last 
the  Confederate  forces  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
their  position,  they  burned  nearly  all  the  business 
blocks  upon  the  main  square,  several  private  resi- 
dences, and  the  depot  of  supplies,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  pork,  grain,  and  other  military  stores." 


17.  It  is  impossible  with  our  present  data  to  state  accurately  what 
damage  was  sustained  at  this  time.  Neither  General  Mitchell's  nor  the 
Confederate  reports  are  at  hand  to  substantiate  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  event.  These  are  very  conflicting  and  unreliable ;  neither  are  the 
"  Histories  of  the  Rebellion'  much  clearer  upon  this  point — some  assert- 
ing heavy  destruction  of  property,  engines,  cars,  etc. ;  others  not  men- 
tioning it  at  all. 
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Thousands  of  old  muskets  and  shot-guns,  the  ill-got- 
ten gain  of  the  Force  Bill^®  which  the  rebel  authori- 
ties had  so  rigidly  enforced,  were  consumed.  The 
safety  of  other  buildings  was  only  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  General  Mitchell's  guns  spread  consternation 
among  the  troops,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  fear  they 
hurried  to  Nashville. 

The  fortifications  of  Bowling  Green,  at  the  period 
of  the  first  Federal  occupation,  were  nine  in  number. 
They  encircled  the  town,  each  occupying  the  com- 
mand of  a  separate  hill,  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  hill  upon  which  it  is  erected.^*  Five  of  these  are 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  are  so  located 
that  a  line  drawn  through  them  would  describe  half 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  This  would  enable  them,  if 
necessary,  to  direct  a  powerful  concentric  fire  upon 
any  point  in  front  of  these  defences.  The  one  on 
the  extreme  right  is  a  mere  square  redoubt ;  the 
others  are  regular  temporary  field  fortifications,  pen- 
tagonal in  form,  and  well  revetted  with  stone,  wood 
and  sod.^  Gun-carriages  were  constinicted,  but  from 
the  size  of  the  platforms  they  were,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  designed  for  guns  of  light  calibre — 
twelve-pounders  for  the  flanks,  and  barbettes  for  the 


18.  See  page  131. 

19.  The  names  of  three  of  these  are  College,  Vinegar  and  Baker. 

20.  These  defences  are  considered  temporary,  in  contradistinction  to 
permanent  structures  ;  nevertheless,  these  were  strong,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  such  works  are  intermediate  between  the  two. 
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« 

salients.  In  the  College  Hill  fortification  there  were 
two  very  large  platforms,  evidently  intended  for 
sixty-four  pounders. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these  works  were  ever 
completely  mounted.  Had  they  been,  an  attack  in 
front  would  have  been  very  hazardous,  and  assault 
or  escalade  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  impossibility,  for 
their  flank  and  salients  would  have  been  well  sup- 
ported, and  all  approaches  effectively  swept.  As  it 
was,  the  Federal  army  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  even  should  the  attack  have  been  direct. 
Our  armament  was  better  and  of  greater  range  than 
that  of  the  foe,  and  our  artillerists  could  have  poured 
a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments,  and  yet  have  been  comparatively  unhaimed 
by  their  fire.  Their  forts  were  not  bastioned,  and 
were  without  shelter,  except  that  afforded  by  the 
interior  slope  of  the  parapet.  In  such  a  contingency 
no  force  could  successfully  withstand  a  well-directed 
fire  upon  their  works.  The  siege  would  have  been 
slow,  but  certain  of  triumph.  Again,  there  were  no 
intrenchments  whatever  to  protect  the  position  from 
attack  in  the  rear.  This  alone  condemns  the  defence. 
This,  too,  was  the  rebel  capital  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  traitor  conclave  had  promulgated  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  while  in  convention  at 
Russelville,  late  in  November,  1861,  and  on  the  20th 
of  that  month  established  their  plan  of  Provisional 
Government,  and  declared  the  Directory  of  affairs 
located  at  Bowling   Green.     The  rebel  Governor, 
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George  W.  Johnson,  delivered  here  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Here  the 
capital  remained  until  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
when  it  was  moved  with  the  forces  of  the  rebel  Gren- 
eral  Hardee. 

Central  Kentucky  was  now  free  from  the  hydra 
which  had  so  long  sought  her  destruction.  Her  suf- 
fering Unionists  again  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
enjoyed  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  the  pros- 
perity and  protection  afforded  by  the  National  Con- 
stitution. They  were  now  free  from  those  bands  of 
murderers  who,  under  the  plea  of  fighting  for  the 
liberty  of  an  oppressed  land,  indulged  in  all  the 
excesses  of  depraved  and  unbridled  passion.  So 
outrageous  were  their  depredations  that  even  those 
of  the  most  intense  rebel  sympathy  hailed  the  arrival 
of  the  Federal  troops  as  a  deliverance  from  intoler- 
able oppression.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Bowling  Green  and  the  country  around  were  friends 
of  the  Union ;  but  a  banded  class  of  the  aristocratic, 
slaveholding  few,  as  too  often  happens,  controlled  the 
people  and  crushed  all  opposition. 

The  movement  again  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  February.^^  The  troops  marched 
light,  leaving  their  knapsacks  to  be  transported  by 
the  trains.  The  turnpike  was  in  excellent  condition, 
the  sun  bright  and  warm,  the  air  balmy  and  genial, 


21.  On  llie  24th  instant  Colonel  John  F.  Miller,  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Indiana  Infantry,  rc'turned  from  sick  leave,  and  being  senior  in  rank, 
superseded  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk  in  command  of  the  fifth  brigade. 
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the  men  hilarious  and  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of 
speedily  treading  the  soil  of  Tennessee. ,  That  night 
they  encamped  near  Franklin,  Kentucky — a  very 
pretty  town,  and  the  abode  of  many  stanch  and  noble 
Unionists.^  The  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  from  their 
houses,  and  wives  and  daughters  stood  upon  the  bal- 
conies or  the  way-side,  cheering  our  soldiers  on.  When 
they  met  with  such,  all — officers  and  men — with  glad- 
some cheer  evinced  their  appreciation  of  the  generous 
patriotism  and  loyalty  which  animated  them;  and 
indeed  it  was  heart-cheering.  Such  are  pleasing 
episodes  in  the  long  and  weary  march :  they  inspire 
the  soldier  with  a  new  life,  cause  him  to  realize  for 
what  he  is  fighting  and  suffering ;  and  as  he  moves 
with  firmer  tread,  and  carries  his  musket  with  firmer 
grasp,  he  inwardly  exclaims:  "If  woman  be  with 
us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?"  No  wonder  that  Louis 
Koasuth,  the  noble  Magyar  Chief,  spoke  with  angel 
tongue  when,  in  pleading  for  his  bleeding  country's 
cause,  he  appealed  to  woman's  sympathy.  He  knew 
that,  once  awakened  to  the  righteousness  of  his  cause, 
naught  could  crush  or  resist  it.     How  full  of  faith, 


23.  Among  so  many  true  Mends  it  seems  invidious  to  make  distinc- 
tions. But  there  was  one  family  eminently  worthy  of  notice.  The  name 
was  Jones.  The'^  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ken- 
tucky gentleman.  The  special  object  of  rebel  hatred,  he  frequently  fled 
to  the  woods  to  save  his  life,  and  sometimes  was  concealed  for  days. 
When  our  forces  advanced  his  house  was  open  to  all,  and  many  a  soldier 
received  excellent  meals  free  of  charge  from  his  kind  lady.  His  daugh- 
ters. Misses  Eugenia  and  Hattie,  accomplished  ladies,  greeted  our  arrival, 
standing  by  the  road-side,  wearing  star-spangled  aprons,  striped  with  the 
red,  wmte  and  blue.  Such  welcomes  were  inspiring  to  the  soldiers,  and 
gave  them  new  heart,  for  they  felt  that  in  the  '*  sunny  land  *'  all  were 
not  foes.  / 
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then,  should  be  the  confidence  of  the  brave  men  now 
enlisted  under  the  "  old  flag,"  fighting  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Government !  Never  before,  save  in  our  own  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  was  there  a  cause  for  which  she 
more  cheerfully  consecrated  her  all  upon  the  altar  of 
her  country.  Under  such  magnificent  auspices  of 
success  defeat  is  impossible. 

The  march  of  the  division  was  rapid.  It  is  only 
six  miles  from  Franklin  to  the  Tennessee  line.  The 
country  is  gently  rolling  until  nearing  Tyree  Springs, 
when  it  grows  more  abrupt,  and  when  within  thirty 
miles  of  Nashville  there  rises  the  spur  of  a  mountain 
range  ;  but  the  broad  turnpike  winds  gracefully  over 
it,  while  the  scenery  afforded  by  the  defiles  and 
gorges  of  this  range  is  romantic  and  pictm^esque.  At 
Camp  Negley,  ten  miles  north  of  Nashville,  the  divi- 
sion rested.  Here  the  troops  were  supplied  with 
substantial  for  the  inner  man — the  long  march  from 
Bowling  Green  having  exhausted  their  rations  ;  and 
next  morning,  the  2d  day  of  March,  the  column  was 
in  motion  for  Nashville.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  All 
nature  smiled  in  the  primitive  beauty  of  spring-time. 
Ahead  extended  the  turnpike,  its  limestone  surface 
looking  like  a  mundane  Milky  Way,  while  on  either 
side  stretched  the  earth  in  billowy  surfaces,  carpeted 
with  the  beautiful  and  variegated  hues  of  tender, 
opening  flowers,  forests,  fields  and  lawns,  now  and 
anon  interspersed  Avith  noble,  majestic  parks,  in-wi^ap- 
ping  with  giant  arms  and  clustering  foliage  some  old 
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ancestral  home,  hoary  with  age  and  golden  memories, 
or  the  seat  of  wealth,  elegance  and  lassitude — scenes 
which  compose  the  landscape  of  STashville  and  its 
suburbs, — ^beautiful,  indeed,  in  a  time  when 

♦     *     ♦     "  The  angel  Peace 
Ruled  regent  of  the  world," 

but  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions for  war  now  hastening  around  them. 

Finally  the  city  was  seen,  distinguishable  by  the 
lofty  dome  of  the  capitol  building,  which  rose  against 
the  sky  like  the  Sphinx  of^the  desert,  and  then  from 
the  long  line  of  troops  rose  one  wild  shout  of  joy, 
which,  amidst  the  chorus  of  bands  and  the  waving 
of  colors,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
triamphal  entry. 

The  division  encamped^  near  Edgefield,  a  small 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  opposite 
Nashville.  The  trains  soon  arrived,  and  aU  was  ready 
for  further  action. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  in  closing  this  chapter,  briefly 
to  state  the  political  opinions  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  far  as^  those  opinions  were  entertained  in 
the  line  of  march  of  our  army. 

The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  mighty 
preparations  which  the  National  Government  made 
to  crush  it,  at  once  drew  strong  lines  of  demarkation, 
both  in  public  sentiment  and  individual  opinion. 


28.    The  encampment  was  styled  "  Camp  Weakley,"  in  honor  of  a 
prominent  Union  gentleman  of  Edgefield, 
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In  Kentucky  there  are  tkree  classes  of  opinion- 
unconditional  Union,  conditional  Union,  and  seces- 
sion. Men  of  the  first  class  appear  to  have  a  pure 
devotion  for  the  Union.  They  seem  to  have  conse- 
crated their  aU  upon  the  altar  of  the  Constitution. 
Theii'  motto  is,  "My  country,  right  or  wrong."  Such 
men  are  intelligent,  bold  and  determined,  and  have 
sons  in  the  Federal  army,  ready  to  seal  that  devotion 
with  their  heart's  blood.  These  men  are  akin  to  the 
patriots  of  the  "  olden  time," — of  the  time  when  the 
"  sacred,  God-like  cause"  of  our  revolutionary  strag- 
gle for  national  existendfe  and  the  up-rearing  of  the 
infant  Liberty  were  espoused  by  those  stern  men 
without  an  if  or  hid.  And  it  appears  that  the  spark 
then  ignited  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  but  gleams  now  and  then  in  all  its  original 
brilliancy — ^in  aU  its  vital  power.  There  have  been 
times  when,  with  these  men,  thus  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  unswerving  in  patriotism,  *' to  be  or  not 
to  be"  was  a  practical  question,  liable  to  a  speedy 
solution  with  a  musket  ball  or  bowie-knife.  But 
with  the  departure  of  the  rebel  hosts  these  dangers 


The  second  class  are  conditional  Unionists.    These 

^  erer  active — ever  watchful.    With  these  the  con- 

I0cl  existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  is  the 

lyur  point  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty — of  adherence 

gr^  Union  or  to  the  Confederate  States.  They 
-  tritt  jealous  eye  every  step  taken  by  the  Presi- 
riAtfl^^  and  Congress.     Every  measure  ema- 
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nating  from  these  authorities  is  discussed,  and  in  their 
over -sensitive  dispositions  they  oftentimes  aflSx  an 
interpretation  upon  the  actions  or  suggestions  of  the 
President,  Cabinet  or  Congress  which  no  stretch  of 
charity  can  justify.  They  say  their 'destiny  hinges 
on  this :  "  Slaves  are  property :  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
vemment  protects  it,  we  will  sustain  its  power ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  President,  Cabinet  or  Congress  attempt 
any  measure  of  confiscation  of  that  species  of  prop- 
erty, or  its  freedom  from  bondage,  although  with 
compensation  to  Union  masters,  we  shall  oppose  its 
enforcement,  even  by  force  of  arms."**  They  scout 
the  idea  of  freedom,  and  picture  the  slave  an  infu- 
riated being — incendiarism,  rape  and  murder  the 
result.  They  predict  all  the  horrors  of  Saint  Do- 
mingo. Such  is  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  them. 
They  watch  it  with  the  hundred  eyes  of  Ai'gus,  and 
stand  ready  to  grasp  and  protect  it  with  the  hundred 
arms  of  Briareus.  Rather  than  lose  this  system — 
this  delusion  of  wealth  and  aristocracy — ^they  would 
palsy  the  mighty  energies  of  the  national  arm  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  the  national  life,  and  forever 
destroy  the  grand  structure  of  our  Union — the  glo- 
rious casket  wherein  reposes  the  jewel  of  Constitu- 
tional Freedom  and  Rights. 


24.  This  same  spirit  of  semi-unionism  was  displayed  but  recently  (in 
March),  when  Governor  Bramlette,  spurred  by  these  men,  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  enrollment  of  slaves  in  Kentucky,  pursuant  to  a  draft,  although 
the  State  was  largely  in  arrear  of  supplying  her  quota  of  troops.  This 
action  was  dangerous  and  revolutionary,  and  highly  reprehensible.  The 
great  mass  of  uie  people  of  that  State  are  willing  to-day  that  the  slaves 
shall  assist  in  crushing  the  rebelliou. 

10 
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Happily,  the  long  roll  of  momentous  events  which 
an  over-ruling  Providence  has  urged  upon  the 
nation,  forcing  upon  it  to-day  the  broad  issue  of 
Genebal  Emancipation,  has  resulted  in  no  such 
direful  calamities  as  predicted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  far  exceeded  the  public  expectation  in  the  stand- 
ard of  its  morality  and  the  status  of  its  manhood. 

The  third  class  need  but  a  word.  They  promptly 
denounce  the  policy  of  the  National  Government 
towards  the  Southern  States  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
characterizing  it  as  a  constant  aggression  on  slavery, 
though  guaranteed  by  the  National  Constitution,  and 
a  positive  denial  of  even  the  necessities  of  its  exist- 
ence. They  grossly  pervert  Northern  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  quoting  the  platform  of  Gar- 
rison and  Phillips,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  North.^  Therefore  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Government,  and  no  longer  desire  a 
union  with  people  who,  in  their  opinion,  constantly 
encroach  on  their  legitimate  social  institutions. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war ;  and  while  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  opinions  may  have  changed  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  same  political  sentiments,  the 


25.  Since  the  date  to  which  this  refers  there  has  been  a  radical  change 
in  the  public  sentiment.  At  that  time  (the  winter  of  1861  and  1862)  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  belicyed  that  slavery  was  entitled  to  protemoo 
m  the  States  where  it  existed  by  virtue  of  local,  munlclpttl  Uw,  r*"*  '*" 
not  wish  to  encroach  up4;u  a  single  right  affecting  slave  pro] 
indeed  it  became  by  resistance  or  use  a  proper  sal^oek  of  < 
To-day  public  opinion  is  that  the  institution  of  slaTeiy  !•  liMI4 
war,  and  that  as  such  it  must  be  crushed — ^that  tlMVi  «(^ 
nent  peace  until  it  is  destroyed. 
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same  hostile  factions,  the  same  conditions  of  fealty 
and  enmity,  exist  among  its  people  at  the  present 
time. 

To  the  presence  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  Ken- 
tucky is  indebted,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  for 
the  freqnent  raids  made  .within  her  territory — ^the 
ravages  and  destruction  committed  upon  her  people 
and  property.  Herself  must  drink,  with  such  philo- 
sophic composure  as  she  may,  the  bitter  chalice  of 
her  sufferings  and  woe.  Until  the  home-traitors  are 
driven  from  her  soil  her  history  will  be  written  in 
blood.    This  belongs  to  herself  to  do. 


■H 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


EVACUATION   OF  NASHVILLE,   AND    SCENES    ATTENDING 

IT ^ITS  OCCUPATION  BY  FEDERAL  FORCES ARRIVAL 

OF  THE   SECOND   DIVISION NASHVILLE,  ITS    PEOPLE 

AND  CHARACTER CAMP  OF  THE  DIVISION SKIR- 
MISHES    AND     RECONNOISSANCES MARCH     OF     THE 

DIVISION  FROM  NASHVILLE  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 
OF  SHILOH,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
AND    INHABITANTS. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  was  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  and  at  once  involved 
the  surrender  of  Nashville.  The  gunboats  controlled 
the  Cumberland  river,  while  General  Buell's  army 
advanced  in  front.  The  most  terrible  scenes  attended 
the  evacuation.  At  midnight,  on  the  15th  day  of 
February,  General  Pillow  had  telegraphed  General 
Johnston  that  '^  The  day  is  cubs  !"  and  at  daylight 
on  the  foUowiiig  day  that  ^^  Oub  x^bobs  must  sub- 

BiEHIXXB* 
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The  morning  passed  away.  The  church  bells  had 
called  the  people  to  divine  service,  where  they  were 
to  hear  sermons  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  in  His 
providence  vouchsafed  their  arms  with  so  signal  a 
victory,  and  saved  their  city  from  invasion  by  a  ruth- 
less foe !  While  the  services  were  thus  progressing, 
panic  seized  the  multitude^outside.  The  sad  intelli- 
gence was  now  communicated  to  the  people.  Terror 
seized  them  for  its  victims.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren nished  from  their  homes,  crowded  the  streets, 
and.  rent  the  air  with  their  wails  of  anguish  and 
despair.  Imagination  had  run  riot  with  common 
sense,  and  excited  fear  pictured  the  fate  of  robbery, 
murder,  ravishment,  arson — ^indeed,  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  city !  With  a  moral  debasement, 
disgraceful  even  among  savages,  the  leadei-s  of  the 
Southern  cause — its  generals,  orators,  poets — the 
press,  the  school  and  the  pulpit — ^had  united  in  in- 
stilling into  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded 
populace  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  the  Federal 
soldiers.  They  characterized  them  as  the  Northern 
horde — ^the  oflfepring  and  descendants  of  those  old 
Norsemen,  who  in  the  long-ago  of  English  history 
had  been  the  terror  and  shame  of  the  world,  and 
asserted  that  if  allowed  to  trespass  on  Southern  soil, 
their  progress  through  the  "sunny  land"  would  wit- 
ness barbarities  and  atrocities  worse  than  those  ever 
perpetrated  in  the  deepest,  darkest  night  of  English 
heathenism  by  Yngve,  Alf,  Alric  or  Eric. 
"    Under  such  teachings  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
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populace  feared  the  mention  of  the  Federal  name, 
and  considered  the  news  of  our  approach  as  the  evil 
forerunner  of  their  destruction.  Nor  did  the  action 
of  the  authorities  tend  to  mollify  the  panic.  Lead- 
ing citizens,  Governor  Harris  among  them,  dashed 
excitedly  through  the  streets  on  foaming  chargers, 
proclaiming  that  Fort  Donekon  had  fallen,  that  the 
enemy  were  close  at  hand,  and  that  all  who  wished 
to  leave  must  do  so  quickly,  or  be  in  the  clutches  of 
the  foe. 

Grovemor  Harris  proceeded  to  convene  the  Legisla- 
ture, then  holding  its  session  in  NashviUe,  adjourned 
it  to  Memphis,  and  with  the  members  of  that  body 
and  the  archives  of  the  State,*  fled  from  the  city. 
This  action  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Excit.e- 
ment  now  verged  into  mania — ^furor ;  and  the  people, 
by  their  own  mad  acts,  came  near  their  own  ruin. 

Meantime  General  Johnston  moved  through  the 
city  towards  Murfreesboro,  with  the  main  part  of  his 
forces,  declaring  it  utterly  impossible  to  defend  the 
place,  and  that  it  was  better  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy  than  saciifice  his  army.  General  Pillow  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  to  save  the 

yronoment  stores  and  provisions.     Such  a  scene  of 

tible  oonfdsion  as  ensued  is  without  a  parallel  in 
trican  history.  The  higher  classes  of  people 
tjyed  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  dashing 
«>the  street  from  their  doors  and  windows,  in 
{astanoes  burning  it,  and  after  hastily  gathering 
iftieles  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  hurried 
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from  the  city  in  co8/*be8,  carnages,  wagons,  carts, 
drays — anything  and  everything  that  conld  tend  to 
expedite  flight,  going  they  knew  not  for  what — ^they 
knew  not  where. 

Mob  law  ruled  the  hour.  Stores  and  houses  were 
plundered ;  those  who  opposed  the  rapine  were  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  a  few  even  murdered ;  military 
orders  were  entirely  disregarded,  and  soldiers  set  at 
defiance.^ 

Finally,  the  Federals  not  appearing,  and  night  fast 
closing  upon  the  wild  passion  of  the  day,  the  people 
being  exhausted  in  the  natural  reaction  of  their  own 
excited  nerves,  order  and  peace  wei-e  restored. 

The  evacuation  occurred  on  the  16th  of  February. 
The  city  was  occupied  by  our  forces  on  the  25th. 
JSR,ne  days  had  elapsed.  Meantime  all  the  rebels 
possessed — all  they  had  not  destroyed  in  the  first 
heat  of  frenzy — was  safely  transported  South.  The 
Federal  troops  simply  found  the  place  and  such  per- 
sons as  had  chosen  to  remain.     Perhaps  the  future 


1.  "In  the  first  wild  excitement  of  the  panic  the  storehouses  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  poor.  They  were  besieged  by  a  mob  ravenous  for 
spoils,  and  who  had  to*  be  dispersed  from  the  commissariat  by  jets  of 
water  from  a  steam  fire  engine.  Women  and  children  even  were  seen 
scudding  through  the  streets  under  loads  of  greasy  pork,  which  tliey  had 
taken  as  prizes  from  the  storehouses.  It  is  believed  that  hundreds  of 
families,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  population,  secured  and  secreted 
Government  stores  enough  to  open  respectable  groceries.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  General  Floyd  could  restore  order  and  get  his 
martial  law  into  anything  like  an  effective  system.  Blacks  and  whites 
had  to  be  chased  and  captured,  and  forced  to  help  the  movement  of 
Government  stores.  One  man,  who  after  a  long  chase  was  captured, 
offered  fight,  and  was  in  consequence  shot  and  badly  wounded.  Not 
less  than  one  million  of  dollars  in  stores  was  lost  through  the  acts  of  the 
cowardly  and  ravenous  mob  of  Nashville."—  [See  Pollard's  Southern 
History,  First  Year  of  the  War,  p.  248.] 
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historian  of  our  ccmritry— some  Ban'^roft,  Prescott, 
Tliltlretb,  Motley  or  Kirk— wil!  solve  the  mystery 
wh)  J  when  no  obstacle  preventedj  and  the  ^fjuixboat 
fleet  so  earoe.*itly  desired,  pei'mission  was  not  given 
by  Greueral  Halleck  for  its  occupation.*  At  present 
the  people  cannot  fail  to  eonsider  it  a  fatal  error  in 
judgment,  which  deprived  the  Government  of  up- 
wards of  two  million  dollars  in  ConfederatG  stores* 

On  Sunday  morningj  the  !28d,  the  advaaee  of  Gen- 
eral MitchcJl's  di\d3ion  entered  Edgefield,  and  seized 
a  little  steamer  used  as  a  ferry.  The  Mayor  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Cheatham,  immediately  crossed  in  a  skiff, 
to  negotiate  the  ternia  of  surrender^  but  tliore  were 
no  officei's  empowered  to  act  in  the  matter.  On  the 
24th  instant  Generals  Buell  and  Mitchell  both  arrived 
in  Etlgefield,  and  sent  a  messenger  ti>  the  city  author- 
ities, i-equesting  an  interview.  The  hour  for  the 
interview  w^as  fixed  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M*,  on  Tues- 
dayj  the  !35th  instant,  the  day  of  the  aiiival  of  the 
gunboat  fleet,  At  the  appointed  hour  the  committee 
of  citizens  selected  to  make  the  suiTender  were  met 


3.    The  foUowiiig  dispatch  will  ahow  tlie  first  arrival  of  troops  bj 
the  river: 

NAairrnxE,  FBBRnABT  35,  1863* 
A,  n;  Fof^TE,  Flag  Officer, 

ConLniaudiij^  Floltila,  Western  Water?  ■ 

—UucertJiin  lb  at  my  letter  of  the  23d  instant  reached  yon,  I 
nt  I  ih^partcil  firoixi  Clarksville  from  this  point,  by  the  reqtiest 
er  Oenefiil  Smith,  commauding  at  Clari£B\iUe/an4  iirrivcd 
'''irntJiCTT  pTLH'eOrd  by  seven  stewniboats,  cjjiivejiug  an  anny 
**V  Bri^jwlk*r  Gi^nenil  Nelson.    Tlie  iroopa  landed  without 
he  banks  of  tin*  rivi'i-  an*  five  from  hosfttte  forces.    The 
ipenslon  bridges  arc  di^troyed. 

A,  C.  Baif AjfTj  LieuieDaiit  Commandmg. 
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,t  the  landing  in  Edgefield,  and  conducted  to  Gen- 

>':al  Buell's  headquarters,  where  the  formal  occupation 

^f  the  city  was  given  to  Federal  power.     Soon  the 

•'  Stars  and  Stripes"  were  floating  from  the  capitol, 

.proudly  and  majestically,  the  herald  of  a  new  rule 

and  a  better  day.  ^ 

In  the  surrender  of  the  city  General  Buell  pledged 
!  the  committee  that  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
<  erty  should  be  fully  protected,  and  that  State  institu- 
'  tions  (slavery)  should  not  be  molested.  He  therefore 
t  issued  the  following  order,  for  the  guidance  of  soldiers 
•  and  citizens : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  February  26,  1862.  J 

I  [General  Orders  No.  13a.] 

The  General  Commanding  congratulates  bis  troops  that 
^  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  national  banner 
to  the  capital  of  Tennessee.  He  believes  that  thousands 
of  hearts  in  every  part  of  the  State  will  swell  with  joy  to 
see  that  honored  flag  reinstated  in  a  position  from  wiiich  it 
was  removed  in  the  excitement  and  folly  of  an  evil  hour; 
that  the  voice  of  her  own  people  will  soon  proclaim  its 
welcome,  and  that  their  manhood  and  patriotism  will  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  it. 

The  General  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  though  the 
occasion  is  a  fit  one,  to  remind  his  troops  of  the  rule  of 
conduct  they  have  hitherto  observed  and  are  still  to  pursue. 
We  are  in  arms  not  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  rights 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  anywhere,  but  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  protect  the  Constitution  under 
which  its  people  have  been  prosperous  and  happy.  Wo 
cannot,  therefore,  look  with  indifference  on  any  conduct 
which  is  designed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  defeat  these  objects ;  but  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  such  cases  rests  with  certain  authorized  persons, 
and  is  not  to  be  assumed  by  individual  oflicers  or  soldiers. 


Artf^;*»*-!,i*»:  '^'  la**:  ^uvuit;  *»w^">^  >iij'.»uc  rwuir»r  tii^  utt*-  cif 

jflj^M  tAMi;  4».«5jy/rit  r  </f  tij.*:  ^'f*jr*^^su^xx :  «*d  5.ti  aJl  sodft 
<«Mrts^  tl*^  <ai^  ;aw*ci  ^airww^^tsijjw:?^  vjjj  jifjjiM3diaUr]T  W  r^ 

it  WiJJ  JAi?  fvCii^O  JN  ;/j'/*ri  ^i;ittiUiC<:e  ti>at  t;i<?  *yyj'jj.'rr  lia--  over- 

I'/a/M  U]u$>A-\f  witf^  fi^'i'rss*  or  ntmnXi^onrAA  artid<fft-     The 

or^U^ra  alr'r^ly  |/»jWi*'Ji<?'j  -f/u  thjj»  kubj<i^^  ftiuaX  \^  enforcecL 

TJM?  ^^/i^ifJIli'//*  ;iij<J   Miik\\*tr  of  a  ^:^>rj^,  are  isure  indica- 

tiofu  '/f  t;^<?  <fffi^ri';n<fy  arj<j  f:tri/-vv  of  jt^  offic'^rrfe-     If  any 

n^'/Uit^^tU  itbal)  l/<?  f'/fiTjd  t/;  dii^r^'jrard  that  propriety  of 

iunAiu^  wUU^i  iM'Aott^h  iff  h^AdUcrk  'dn  well  a/»  citizeui^,  they 

fi*ij*l  i*'/l  nXfH'Jci  to  ifi*A'Muy  the  {/'>»!♦*  of  honor,  bat  may 

r^nt  amufi^A  that  th<;y  will   Imj  pla/^f^d  in  [x^ition«  where 

tlMi^y  i'MUntfi  hrin^  tthame  on  their  cjfUira/lisH  and  the  caiii>e 

tii#/   iW^  ifM^ai^^^l    ill'      Tli^'^   ^/overninent  feupplies   with 

ttfutity  ftll   Oi«   wanfH  of  tlie   soldier.     The   occasional 

i¥iUUntH  and  hardhhlpn  incident  to  rapid  uiarches  mast 

mu$  with  natience  and   fortitude.     Any  officer  who 

9t§  Up  prov'de  lor  hih  troops,  or  KCparatcH  hini^elf  from 

to  iHtiik  hi»  own  c//rrifort,  Hhall   be  lield  to  a  rigid 

tebilSty. 

mtmrid  of  Cfcnfral  Huell, 

Jamku  JJ.  Fkv,  a.  a.  G.,  Chief  of  Staffi 


! 
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While  the  division  lay  at  Edgefield,  Colonel  Jolin 

*  C.  Starkweather,  commanding  the  First  Wisconsin 

*  Infantry,  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  the  place, 
a  part  of  his  own  regiment  doing  provost  duty — a 

I  position  which  he  held  until  the  16th  of  March,  when 
;  he  was  relieved  and  rejoined  hi^ommand. 
i      The  3d  of  March  was  a  dreadful  day :  the  heavens 
I  were  darkened  with  clouds,  the  snow  fell  in  blinding 
flakes,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  cold  and 
keen.     Amidst  this  severe  tempest  of  snow  and  wind 
the   division   crossed  the  river  by  regiments,' each 
!  patiently  waiting  its  turn  for  embarkation.      The 
splendid  railroad  and  wire   suspension  bridges  had 
I  been  destroyed  by  the  rebel  host,  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  was  involved  the  heritage  of  the 
orphan  daughters  of  the  brave  but  misguided  ZoUi- 
coffer.     Night  had  come  ere  the  division  was  all  on 
the  Nashville  side,  and  in  fact  the  artillery  did  not 
all  cross  until  the  4th. 

The  passage  of  the  troops  through  the  city  was  a 
splendid  sight.  The  regiment  moved  with  ^e  pre- 
cision of  regulars,  preceded  by  instrumental  and 
martial  bands,  which  played  those  good  old  national 
airs — so  cheering  to  the  loyal  few,  so  distasteful  to 
traitors— "  Hail  Columbia,"  "The  Red,  White  and 
Blue,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Star-spangled  Banner," 
also  the  new  but  highly  popular  air  of  "  Dixie 
Land."  The  presence  of  our  troops  was  not  wel- 
come. Hosts  of  Southerners — aiders,  abettors  and 
sympathizers  of  the  rebel  cause — ^lined  the  pavements 
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•istructions  to  his  Provost  Marshal  as  to  a  great 

xtent  silenced  it. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  were  a  few  Union  men — men 

yho  had  adhered  to  the  old  time -honored  principles 
of  our  Government,  through  good  and  evil  report — 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  armed  strife  ;  and  now 
that  the  "  old  flag"  again  waved  in  triumph  over 
their  city,  they  flocked  to  our  headquarters  and  ren- 
dered most  valuable  assistance  to  our  authorities  in 
matters  of  administration.  Besides,  Andrew  John- 
son, the  sterling  patriot  of  East  Tennessee,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President  Military  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  many  of  these  worthy  men  occupied  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  trust  under  him.  They  knew 
well  this  heart  of  rebeldom — ^knew  who  were  its 
supporters  and  who  its  enemies.  Thus  their  services 
were  important,  and  contributed  much  to  the  resto- 
i'ation  of  a  just  administration  of  affairs. 

The  division  encamped  four  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville, near  the  Franklin  turnpike.  The  camping 
ground  was  mostly  a  splendid  park  of  forest  trees. 
Beneath  was  a  beautiful  lawn  of  velvet  green.  A 
fine  creek  flowed  through  the  encampment,  affording 
an  abundance  of  excellent  water ;  and  the  soldiers 
generally  wished  that,  were  they  to  remain  long  any 
where,  it  might  be  here.  The  camp  was  named 
"  Andy  Johnson,"  in  honor  of  the  old  patriot  who 
now  was  to  administer  affairs  in  place  of  the  traitor 
Governor,  Isham  G.  Ha^yis.  There  was  but  little 
excitement  while  here.     Frequently  a  few  of  Mor- 
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gan's  or  Scott's  rebel  cavalry  would  make  a  spirited 
dash  upon  our  lines,  kill,  wound  or  capture  a  few  men, 
and  away  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March  neariy  a 
'  company  of  rebels,  under  the  disguise  of  our  uniform, 
rode  up  to  the  picket  line,  where  was  posted  Com- 
pany C  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  friends,  one  of  them,  apparently  an 
officer,  remarked  to  the  captain  that  there  must  be  a 
different  disposition  of  the  pickets.  All  at  once  the 
rest  dashed  upon  the  company  and  carried  off  four 
men !  This  affair  was  so  boldly  and  rapidly  executed 
that  before  any  resistance  could  be  made  the  rebels 
were  out  of  musket  range. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
March,  while  Companies  B,  C,  E  and  G  of  the  First 
Wisconsin  Infantry  were  on  picket  south  of  Nash- 
ville, Company  B,  Captain  Henry  A.  Mitchell  com- 
manding, was  attacked  by  about  one  hundred  of 
Scott's  Louisiana  Cavalry.  The  outpost  line  extended 
from  a  ridge  a  little  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
encampment  of  the  fifth  brigade,  thence  north  across 
a  dirt  road  to  Granny  White's  turnpike,  thence  west 
through  open  ground  to  the  base  of  a  chain  of  hills 
ranning  nearly  north  and  south,  the  entire  distance 
being  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  center  or 
rallying  point,  in  case  of  attack,  was  at  a  stone  wall 
on  Granny  White's  turnpike.  At  the  time  stated 
there  suddenly  appeared,  iemerging  from  a  gorge 
between  two  of  the  hills  southward,  a  company  of 
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infantry.  They  advanced  in  column  toward  the 
picket  line — approaching,  in  fact,  within  fifty  yards 
of  it,  between  the  right  and  center  of  the  company. 
The  pickets  hesitated  about  firing,  thinking  from  their 
appearance,  and  the  bold  manner  in  which  they 
advanced,  they  were*  our  own  men  just  returning  from 
a  scout.  They  then  deployed  in  line  of  battle  and 
fired  upon  our  men — ^the  squad  stationed  at  the  rally- 
ing point,  and  those  between  them  and  that  point. 
They  discharged  some  fifty  shots,  a  portion  of  the 
picket  guard  rallying  on  the  center,  in  the  face  of  a 
galling  cross-fire.  The  left  of  the  company  also  ral- 
lied with  all  possible  speed  upon  this  point,  and 
making  a  decided  stand,  all  firing  their  muskets  once, 
and  some  twice,  the  rebels  retreated  to  the  woods  at 
the  base  of  the  hills,  bearing  away  three  of  their 
dead  comrades  and  four  others  severely  wounded.* 
Soon  after  a  body  of  cavalry,  some  two  hundred 
strong,  came  bearing  down  upon  them  at  full  gallop, 
evidently  to  renew  the  attack.  Meantime  a  portion 
of  the  pickets^  eight  or  ten  in  number,  retreated 
slowly  until  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Thirtj* 
fourth  Illinois,  and  reported  the  facts  to  Colonel  Kirk. 
He  informed  Colonel  Miller,  commanding  the  brig- 
ade, and  asked  permission  to  move  to  the  front.  The 
"long  roll"  was  sounded,  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes detachments  from  the  brigade  were  in  motion 


8.  Companv  B,  First  Wisconsin,  lost  one  man  killed,  Private  W. 
Greenly.  Corporal  N.  A.  Smitii  was  mortally  wounded,  and  John  Fitz- 
gerald severely  wounded. 
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for  the  scene  of  attack,  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois 
moving  in  advance.     Arriving  upon  the  ridge,  near 
where  the  attack  had  been  made,  and  no  enemy  being 
visible,  the  command  was  formed  in  line  and  awaited 
orders.     Soon  a  portion  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois 
and  one  other  regiment  of  the  brigade  were  deployed 
in  skirmish  line,  and  proceeded  to  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  country.      The  rest  of   the  command   was 
formed  in  reserve,  and  moved  within  close  supporting 
distance.     But  the  enemy  had  fled  to  Nolensville ; 
and  having  scoured  the  country  for  nearly  two  miles 
in  front,  further  pursuit  was  abandoned.     This  affair 
created  much  excitement,  and  before  it  ended  nearly 
the  whole  division  was  under  aims,  and  a  portion  of 
the  other  brigades  was  also  abroad,  hunting  the  foe. 
This  attack  wiis  dastardly.     No  general  attack  was 
intended  ;  it  was  merely  a  dash  upon  an  exposed  part 
of  the  line,  to  gratify  a  lust  for  butchery.     Such 
acts  are  not  legitimate ;  they  are  contraiy  alike  to 
the  plainest  precepts  of  humanity  and  tjie  recognized 
code  of  modern  warfare — expressly  interdicted  in 
fhis  sti'uggle  in  general  orders  by  the  commanders 
of  each   side.     But  the  foe  are  unscrupulous,  and 
would  set  at  defiance  not  only  human  law  but  the 
law  of  God,  if  posvsible,  to  accomplish  their  unhoh 
work.     No  where  do  such  acts  constitute  war.     N 
conventional  rule  can  embrace  them.     It  is  dow? 
right,  cold-])looded  murder,  and  the  civilized  wor 
will  brand  it  as  such.     Humanity,  like  Campbell, 
the  "  Speech  of  the  Chorus,"  may  well  exclaim — 
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"  Hallow'd  earth !  with  indignation 
Mark— oh,  mark  the  mura'rous  deed 
«  Radiant  eye  of  wide  creation, 

Watch  the  damned  parricide  I" 

In  Nashville  all  was  bustle  and  activity.  Commu- 
nication was  opened  both  by  railroad  to  Louisville 
and  by  river  to  the  Ohio.  Immense  quantities  of 
Government  stores  constantly  arrived — commissary, 
quartermaster  and  medical, — and  every  indication 
was  that  another  forward  movement  would  soon  take 
place.  The  troops  were  again  thoroughly  armed 
and  equipped,  well  rested  from  the  severe  marches 
endured  from  Bowling  Green,  and  once  more  anxious 
to  move  upon  the  enemy.  Their  wish  was  speedily 
granted.  Soon  a  march  ensued,  which  in  less  than 
a  month  led  to  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  magnifi- 
cently fought  battles  ever  waged  upon  the  American 
continent. 

The  rebel  General  Johnston  now  established  his 
line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  co-operate  with  General 
Beauregard,  for  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  new  line  of  defensive  operations 
extended  from  Island  Number  Ten,  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  through  Corinth,  thence  along  the  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  State  lines  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
thereby  protecting  Memphis  and  the  entire  railroad 
system  of  the  South- West.  To  destroy  this  line  and 
obtain  possession  of  this  railroad  system  was  the 
object  of  the  neirt  campaign. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  our  forces  in  Nashville,  Gen- 
(onl  Johnston  retreated  southward  and  westward 
11 


i 
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with  Lis  command,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  General  Beauregard.  Other  rebel  forces 
were  here  concentrated :  Polk's  divisions  from  Colum- 
bus, Bragg's  from  Pensacola,  and  a  considerable  force 
from  Mobile.  By  the  1st  of  April  these  united  forces 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  Their  line  extended 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  railroad  from  Bethel  to 
Corinth,  and  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
from  Corinth  to  luka.  This  army  was  by  far  the 
most  numerous  the  enemy  had  yet  concentrated  upon 
a  single  battle-field.  At  Corinth  they  prepared  for 
action. 

General  Grant,  upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
moved  with  his  troops  up  the  Tennessee,  and  estab- 
lished camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  Pitta- 
burg  Landing.  He  was  there  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  and  await  the  arrival  of  General 
Buell's  forces,  when  the  united  ai'mies  were  to  move 
upon  the  enemy  at  Corinth. 

Meantime  General   Buell  had  directed  General 

titchell,  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  that  gallant 
d  lamented  officer,  to  move  upon  Murfreesboro, 
thence  to  Shelbyville,  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  railroad  communication  of  the  enemy  on 
the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
over  which  immense  supplies  and  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  the  West  to  the  rebel  army  in  the 
East.  It  was  also  specially  important  that  this  line 
should  be  cut,  to  prevent  the  reinforcement  of  troops 
from  the  East  in  the  contest  evidently  near  at  haiidL 
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It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  for  a  single  division  to 
dream  of  success  in  such  a  fearful  undertaking — 
clearly  beyond  the  idea  of  probability^  hardly  within 
the  range  of  possiMUty ;  but  with  hearts  full  of 
patriotism  and  desire  for  the  success  of  our  cause,  he 
and  his  noble  division  started  on  their  mission. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  other  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral Buell's  army  were  ordered  forward.  The  Second 
Division  led  the  movement,  but  not  entire,  as  here- 
tofore. General  Negley's  brigade  was  detached  on 
this  day,  and  remained  for  the  defence  of  Nashville 
until  the  29th  of  March,  when  it  entered  upon  an 
independent  and  highly  important  and  arduous  cam- 
paign, which  will  be  hereafter  described.  Colonel 
John  F.  Miller,  too,  commanding  the  fifth  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  the  charge  of  the  barracks  in  the  city, 
and  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk  again  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  brigade. 

The  route  of  the  division  lay  along  the  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  railroad.  This  road  passes  through 
many  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  counties  i^ 
the  State.  Although  it  was  March,  a  month  in 
which  the  people  beyond  the  Ohio  generally  realize 
all  the  storms  and  bleakness  of  a  Northern  winter, 
in  Tennessee  all  seemed  beautiful  as  May.  The  fields 
were  green,  the  trees  were  clothed  in  their  summer 
verdure,  the  birds  caroled  their  notes  of  praise,  and 
everything  in  nature  seeminl  gladsome,  peaceful  and 
Ibappy.  The  countiy  is  diversified  in  aspect ;  now 
fltad  then  abrupt  and  hilly,  sometimes  gently  rolling. 
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and  anon  level  as  a  plain.  In  some  places  it  appeared 
one  wide-spread  garden.  Long  lines  of  fields  inclosed 
with  neatly  built  fences,  and  sometimes  by  thrifty 
hedges  or  majestic  shade  trees — oak,  chestnut,  maple 
and  whitewood ;  the  planter's  aristocratic  residence, 
with  its  magnificent  surroundings — ^parks  and  lawns, 
knolls  and  dells,  and  silver  streams ;  the  negro's  cot, 
sometimes  shingled,  sometimes  straw-thatched ;  noble 
old  forests  and  laughing,  dancing  rivers — such  scenes 
as  these  constantly  flitted  before  the  vision,  charming 
the  senses  and  satisfying  the  soul  with  beauty.* 

The  march  was  rapid.  The  division  passed  through 
several  beautiful  towns,  among  them  Franklin,  in 
Williamson  county,  a  place  of  some  three  thousand 
population,  but  not  a  cheer  or  word  of  greeting  was 
heard.  When  Tennessee  held  her  State  election,  to 
determine  whether  she  should  side  with  the  Union  or 
the  Confederacy,  it  is  reported  that  this  county  did 
not  give  a  single  vote  for  secession — ^it  was  loyal  to 
the  heart ;  but  after  the  State,  through  the  action  of 
^er  recreant  Governor,  Isham  G.  Harris,  had  broken 
the  bonds  of  Union,  then  the  Calhoun  doctrine  of 
allegiance  to  the  State — ^the  extremest  radicalism,  in 
fact,  of  that  doctrine — seems  to  have  taken  possession 


4.    The  soldier  who  appreciates  the  glories  of  nature,  as  he  passed 
through  this  gorgeous  landscape,  could  but  say  with  Thomson,  in  his 

**  Seasons  "— 

"  Heavens  1  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around 
Of  hills,  and  dells,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams— tiU  im 
The  stretchiug  landscape  into  smoke  decays." 


/ 
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of  the  senses  of  the  people,  and  they  stood  forth  fully 
and  determinedly  committed  to  the  secession  folly. 

Spring  Hill  is  another  town,  pretty  in  appearance, 
but  fiill  of  enemies  to  our  Government.  Here,  as  in 
Franklin,  scores  of  men,  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes, 
stood  upon  the  walks  and  gazed  sullenly  upon  our 
troops  as  they  passed.  Fair  ladies,  too,  stood  upon 
the  verandas  and  balconies,  or  at  the  windows  of  their 
homes,  viewing  them  with  mingled  emotions  of  hate 
and  soiTow.  Many  were  observed  to  wipe  away  the 
gathering  tear-drop,  which,  unbidden,  sought  to  flow, 
thus  attesting  their  inward  grief.  Perchance  they 
thought  of  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  who,  far 
away  by  the  beautiful  Tennessee,  were  waiting  to 
engage  our  heroes,  now  marching  joyously  southward, 
in  the  deadly  rencontre !  And  did  they  implore  the 
aid  of  a  just  Grod  in  their  doomed  cause  ?  Or  per- 
chance they  were  thinking  of  the  hundreds  of  dear 
ones  but  recently  slain  in  the  memorable  strifes  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the  sight  of  their 
supposed  enemies  burst  anew  the  wounds  of  their 
hearts,  and  forced  upon  their  minds  in  stronger  relief 
the  picture  of  Confederate  disaster  and  National 
triumph. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  l7th  of  March  the  division 
encamped  at  Rutherford's  Creek.  The  encampment 
was  styled  Camp  Kirk,  in  honor  of  the  commander 
of  the  fifth  brigade.  A  considerable  force  of  rebel 
cavalry  had  preceded  us  fi-om  Franklin,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  destroying  the  bridges  and  impeding  our 
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progress;  and  although  a  squadron  of  our  cavalry 
had  been  sent  forward  to  drive  the  enemy  and  pre- 
vent the  destruction,  it  was  not  successful.  The  rebel 
force  had  the  bridges  all  ready  for  combustion,  and 
as  soon  as  our  cavalry  came  in  sight  they  applied  the 
match  and  the  ruin  was  wrought.  They  then  fled, 
pursued  by  our  cavaliy,  who  dashed  through  the 
creek,  but  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  at 
Columbia,  and  also  destroying  that  bridge  before  our 
men  could  prevent  it.  The  bridge  at  Rutherford's 
Creek  was  a  wooden  structure,  trestle  and  covered, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  Be- 
fore the  division  again  advanced  it  must  be  rebuilt, 
for  the  passage  of  artillery  and  transportation,  and 
Colonel  Kirk's  brigade  was  ordered  to  perform  this 
work. 

On  the  20th  instant  General  Johnson  was  directed 
to  march  and  establish  Camp  Stanton,  in  honor  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  north  bank  of  Duck 
river,  opposite  Columbia,  and  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  at  that 
point.  General  Rousseau's  brigade  soon  followed. 
The  bridge  at  Rutherford's  Creek  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amos 
Bosworth,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  an  active, 
energetic  oflScer.^     General  Johnson's  brigade,  mean- 


5.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amos  Bosworth,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  niinois 
Volunteers,  was  born  at  Koyalton,  Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1831. 
He  received  a  common  English  education,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  employment  of  Leonard  Andrews,  a  plow  manufacturer.  In  1868 
Jiis  father  removeil  with  Ills  family  to  Grand  d**  Tonr.  Illinois.    Shortly 
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time,  was  busily  engaged  in  constructing  a  bridge  at 
Columbia.  And  here  the  necessity  of  the  pioneer 
system,  which  had  been  destroyed  at  Bell's  Tavern, 
became  manifest.  The  Michigan  Engineers  no  longer 
accompanied  the  division ;  the  tools  of  the  corps 
were,  as  previously  stated,  turned  over  to  the  quar- 
termaster's department ;  and  now  the  country  must 
be  scoured  to  find  implements  suitable  to  the  work — 


afterwards  young  Bosworth  formed  a  partnership  with  Andrews,  and. 
continued  business  under  the  firm  name  of  "  Andrews  and  Bosworth." 
In  coiy unction  with  E.  N.  Kirk  and  C.  N.  Levanway,  the  Rock  River 
Regiment  w^as  organized,  and  he  was  elected  its  lieutenant  colonel. 

Colonel  Kirk  being  soon  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  the  care  of 
the  regiment  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
energy  of  character  and  ^reat  practical  talents.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  several  bridges  which  the  rebels  had  burned,  and  by  his 
zeal  in  hastening  the  completion  of  the  bridge  at  Rutherford's  Creek  was 
doubtless  one  or  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  of  saving 
(General  Grant's  army  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  by  the  rapid  movement  of  General  Buell's  column  marching  to 
liis  assistance. 

But  this  was  the  colonel's  crowning  work.  Nearly  all  one  day  he 
worked  in  the  water,  waist-deep,  fVom  which  he  took  a  severe  cold,  end- 
ing in  a  fever.  He  continued  in  command  until  arriving  at  Columbia. 
He  was  borne  thence  to  Savannah,  Tenne8se€L  in  an  ambulance.  During 
the  battle  of  the  7th  instant  he  lay  at  Savannali,  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
and  occasionally  hearing  the  thunder  of  artillery  from  that  caniage  fiel^, 
he  wovild  rouse  up  and  insist  upon  going  to  Pittsburg  Landinjf,  to  assume 
command  of  the  regiment.  He  now  continued  to  fail  rapidly,  and  was 
removed  from  Savannah ;  but  upon  reaching  Dixon,  Illinois,  only  five 
miles  from  his  home,  he  was  so  low  the  journey  could  not  be  contmued 
longer.  He  died  of  typhus  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  friend  W.  C. 
Andrus,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1862.  He  was  buried  at  Grand  de  Tour  on 
the  li7th  of  April,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freemasons,  of  which  order 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bosworth  was  an  honored  member.  He  was  a  man 
of  unblemished  character,  of  excellent  business  reputation,  had  many 
warm  personal  friends,  and  ranked  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity. His  death  caused  general  griel,  and  the  people  wore  the  aspect  of 
mourning.    His  loss  was  untimely,  but  his  death  a  noble  one. 

"  Bury  him  where  the  brook  shall  sing 
His  requiem,  and  returning  spring 

Shall  deck  his  peaceful  grave ; 
And  Heaven  shall  watch,  with  starry  eyes, 
The  mound  under  the  starry  skies. 

Where  sleeps  the  bravest  brave."    • 
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a  task  not  devoid  of  difficulty,  for  the  Sonth  is  not 
proverbial  for  its  abundance  of  mechanical  handi- 
craft. Great  exertions  were  made,  however ;  what 
tools  could  be  obtained  were  gathered,  and  the  bridge 
hastened  to  completion  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Willich.  It  was  a  pier  structure,  and  some  four 
hundred  feet  in  length.  At  the  same  time  a  pontoon 
Whs  being  built,  and  over  it  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Crittenden  and  Thomas  passed,  also  the  greater  part 
of  General  McCook's.  Previous  to  the  completion 
of  the  pontoon  a  small  flatboat  had  been  used  and  a 
rope  ferry  extemporized. 

As  soon  as  our  forces  encamped  on  the  north  bank, 
Scott's  Louisiana  Cavalry,  which  had  been  encamped 
there  for  some  time,  fell  back  towards  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. The  town  was  therefore  clear  of  an  armed 
force. 

On  the  25th  of  March  sonje  one  of  the  staff  of 
Gtener^l  McCook,  T^th  a  suitable  guard,  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  discovered  among  other 
things  a  rebel  gun  factory^  with  engines,  lathes,  quite 
a  stock  of  gun  metal,  and  some  two  hundred  guns  in 
different  stages  of  completion.  On  repoiling  .the 
circumstance  to  General  McCook  an  order  was  issued 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bosworth,  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Illinois,  to  detail  a  portion  of  his  command  to  take 
possession  of  and  hold  the  factor}^  Accordingly, 
Lieutenant  S.  B.  Dexter,  of  Company  D  of  that 
regiment,  a  faithful  officer,  with  fifteen  men  of  the 
same   company,  proceeded  on  this  mission*     This 
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squad  of  men  alone  held  the  town  that  night.  The 
next  day  Companies  B  and  F,  Captains  Bristol  and 
Van  Tassel,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  sent  over  to 
the  town — one  moving  to  the  gun  factory,  the  other 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Court  House.  On  the  same 
day  the  entire  regiment  was  detailed  to  guard  the 
to^^Ti,  and  Major  Charles  N.  Levanway  was  appointed 
Post  Commandant.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  irk- 
some  and  difficult  of  execution.  It  requires  a  ^an 
of  considerable  executive  and  administrative  ability 
to  conduct  it  well.  Major  Levanway,  however,  was 
a  man  well  adapted  to  such  a  position.  Educated,  a 
rapid  and  coiTect  reader  of  human  nature,  versed  in 
the  obligations  and  requirements  of  the  place,  soci- 
able, yet  firm  and  imperative,  he  did  much  in  the  few 
days  he  was  in  command  to  instil  within  the  minds 
of  its  citizens  a  respect  for  our  soldiery,  if  not  for 
our  cause. 

Columbia  has  a  population  of  four  thousand.  It 
is  beautifully  located  upon  rising  and  rather  blufly 
ground.     The  Court  House  Square*  is  the  center  of 


6.  .On  the  28th  of  March  there  occurred  a  rather  pleasing  episode  in 
soldier  life.  The  "Stars  and  Stripes"  were  erected  upon  the  Court 
House.  The  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  had  the  honor  of  this  occasion.  Some 
of  the  boys  procured  the  flag,  others  hewed  Ihe  staff,  while  others  still 
erected  it.  As  the  folds  of  the  "  old  flag"  floated  proudly  and  grandly 
on  the  breeze,  Colonel  Bosworth  called  to  the  regiment,  formed  in  line 
in  front,  to  give  three  cheers.  They  were  given,  followed  by  a  *' tiger." 
The  whole  regiment  then  sung  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner."  It  is  upon 
such  an  occiision  that  the  noble  sentiment,  the  thrilling  power,  and  the 
deep  significiince  ot  this  grand  old  song  is  truly  appreciate  d.  Captain 
D^iel  McCook,  A.  A.  G.  to  the  General,  then  called  for  thiee  cheers  for 
"Honest  Abe,  the  Statesman  of  Illinois — the  patriot  who  dared  defend 
his  country *8  flag!"  These,  too,  were  ^iven  with  a  force  which  showed 
they  were  meant,  that  the  individual  hfe  was  merged  into  that  of  the 
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the  town.  Prom  this  .square  the  streets  diverge  at 
right-angles,  and  are  well  ornamented  with  shade 
trees.  The  private  dwellings  are  neat,  and  present 
a  comfortable  appearance.  This  town  is  famous 
throughout  the  South  for  its  educational  institutions. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  College,  and  of  three 
academic  and  collegiate  ladies'  institutes.  The 
present  unhappy  contest,  however,  has  crushed  these 
intei:ests.  The  college  is  closed,  and  for  the  past 
five  months  had  been  used  by  the  rebels  as  a  hos- 
pital. In  times  past,  when  the  angel  Peace  was-^ 
regent  of  the  land,  the  usual  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  seldom  less  than  one  thousand,  and  very 
frequently  twelve  hundred  students.  Many  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  South  now  notorious  for 
their  traitorous  exertions  to  destroy  the  Government 
of  our  fathers  were  educated  here.  Here  is  the  old 
home  of  ex-President  Polk,  and  here  he  resided  up 
to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
It  is  a  plain  little  cottage,  in  a  pretty  green,  and 
somewhat  elevated  from  the  street.  Since  then  it 
has  been  the  residence  of  a  Doctor  Pillow,  a  rank 
secessionist,  who  fled  upon  our  approach.  A  little 
Avay  from  town  resides  the  Honorable  A.  O.  P.  Nich- 
olson, of  Cass-Nicholson  notoriety. 


nation,  and  that  the  destruction  of  both  is  necessary  ere  the  proud  em- 
blem of  our  faith  can  be  humiliated  or  the  national  unity  dissevered. 
Nor  were  the  cht'crs  confined  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois.  The  brave 
boys  of  Rousseau's  and  Johnson's  brigades,  across  the  river,  seeing  Ihe 
banner  waving  in  the  air,  added  their  shouts  to  the  joyous  acclaim.  The 
feelings  of  the  rebel  citizens  who  thronged  the  corners  of  the  square  need 
not  be  described. 
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The  Court  House  gave  evidence  of  miscellaneous 
business.  In  one  part  Justice  was  once  accustomed 
to  dispense  her  favors ;  in  another  part  were  legal 
offices  and  a  printing  office,  while  still  higher  was  a 
Freemasons'  Lodge,  a  Bell-and-Everett  club-room  and 
the  room  of  an  Antiquarian  Society.  This  last  was 
a  fund  of  curiosity.  It  had  been  very  roughly  used 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  Books  were 
scattered  around,  and  files  of  letters  lay  here  and 
there  among  the  rubbish  of  the  floor.  In  this  collec- 
tion of  old  correspondence  were  found  letters  from 
our  leading  men  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  were  letters  from  Nathaniel  Green, 
Baron  De  Kalb  and  Major  General  Caswell,  also  let- 
ters from  other  men  of  later  fame,  as  Judge  Greer, 
Felix  Grundy,  Bell,  Jones,  Benjamin,  Yancey,  Barks- 
dale,  ZoUicoffer  and  Bailie  Peyton.  How  thrilling 
the  recollection  !  What  mementoes  of  these  several 
characters  !  Some  of  these  letters  will  be  treasured 
for  their  priegless  worth,  as  written  by  true  devotees 
of  the  Union ;  others  with  strange  fatality  will  recall 
the  names  of  those  upon  whose  brow  the  American 
people — aye,  the  world — have  branded  deep  the 
damning  word — Traitor  ! 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March,  the  bridges 
having  been  completed  across  Duck  river,  and  the 
means  of  passage  for  artillery  and  trains  thus  insured, 
the  division  was  ordered  to  march.  The  divisions 
of  Generals  Nelson  and  Crittenden  had  already 
advanced,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Savannah,  Ten- 
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nessee,  to  effect  the  contemplated  junction  with  the 
forces  of  Greneral  Grant,  preparatory  to  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy/  That  night  the  command  bivou- 
acked two  miles  from  Columbia,  on  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant turnpike.  The  next  day,  the  1st  of  April,  the 
march  was  continued  without  intermission.  Until 
after  passing  Mount  Pleasant  the  country  was  rich — 
splendid  in  soil,  in  timber,  in  running  brooks ;  but 
the  inhabitants  were  bitter  secessionists.  Among 
the  many  palatial  residences  passed  while  on  this 
turnpike  was  that  of  the  rebel  General  Gideon  J. 
Pillow.  The  surrounding  plantation  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Tennessee.  From  Mount  Pleasant 
the  country  became  more  rugged — sometimes  hilly, 
sometimes  mountainous ;  the  soil  was  poorer,  occa- 
sionally presenting  a  worthless  yellow  clay ;  the 
timber  was  more  scraggy,  seldom  heavy  and  luxuriant 
in  growth ;  the  people  were  poor,  humble  farmers, 
few  indeed  owning  a  slave ;  but  here,  in  this — this 
wild,  rough  section  of  countiy,  where  Dame  Nature 
had  not  deigned  to  bestow  her  richer  charms — where 
life  Avas  the  result  of  honest  toil,  and  the  hearth- 
stone, with  its  family  circle,  was  the  laborer's  only 
comfort  and  joy,  were  the  evidences  of  unalloyed 


7.  On  Iho  29th  nf  March  the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Battery  was 
detached  from  the  division,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  James  Bar- 
nett,  coniniandip^  the  nrtilltTy  reserve.  It  proceeded  to  the  field  of 
Shiloh  with  General  Thon-as's  division.  On  tlie  same  day  the  Thirty- 
fom-th  Illinois  was  nlit.'ved  from  ^^nard  duty  in  the  towm  ;  and  when  the 
division  started  on  the  inarch.  General  Johpsoi*,  wlio  had  hecn  seriously 
sick,  returned  to  Nashville,  and  Colonel  William  IT.  Gibs(»n,  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Ohio,  iissumed  command  of  the  sixth  biigade. 
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fidelity  to  the  "  old  flag,"  and  undying  faith  in  the 
final  success  of  our  cause.  Ever  and  anon  some  lane 
or  gateway  was  thronged  with  the  young  and  old  of 
both  sexes,  eager  to  witness  the  march  of  our  troops 
as  they  pushed  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 
Here  innocent  childhood  and  the  middle-aged  gazed 
upon  a  sight  they  had  never  witnessed  before.  Old 
gray-haired  men  and  women  hastened  to  the  road-side, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  saluted  the  national  emblem 
as  it  gracefully  flowed  in  the  breezes  of  heaven,  and 
in  a  manner  more  touching  than  pen  can  describe, 
welcomed  its  appearance  as  the  harbinger  of  their 
deliverance.  With  them  the  long-looked-for  hour 
had  come.  Such  demonstrations  excited  the  soldiers' 
sympathy,  and  the  native  woods  of  that  grand  old 
land — ^grand,  because  moulded  to  Industry  and  Free- 
dom— echoed  with  the  commingled  cheers  of  the 
armed  and  unarmed  patriot  bands.  Such  is  the  lofty 
devotion  to  Liberty  displayed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world — such  are  the  furnace  fires  in  which  a  nation's 
life  is  formed  anew  ere  it  enters  upon  a  higher,  nobler, 
holier  destiny. 

The  progress  of  the  command  was  slow,  owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads :  they  were  either 
hilly,  rough  or  muddy,  and  its  progress  was  only 
from  six  to  twelve  miles  each  day.  This  weary  and 
toilsome  march  was  continued  fi*om  the  2d  of  April 
until  the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  column  was  then 
distant  twenty-one  miles  from  Savannah,  and  it  was 
koped  night  would  witness  its  arrival  there.     The 
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day  was  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  sun's  warmth  was 
rapidly  drying  the  roads,  and  the  men  were  rejoicing 
in  the  prospect  of  that  night  bathing  in  the  Tennes- 
see. Suddenly  the  booming  of  cannon  resounded 
among  the  hills.  Was  it  a  battle  ?  Upwards  of  an 
hour  it  continued — boom  !  boom  !  boom !  It  must 
be  a  battle  !  "  Why  don't  we  have  orders  to  hasten 
on  ?"  was  the  anxious  query  of  the  soldiers.  "  Grant 
knows  we  are  coming,  so  he  is  pitching  in  with  his 
forces,  that  he  may  have  all  the  honor  himself.  It  will 
be  just  our  luck  not  to  get  into  a  fight  in  this  war. 
We'll  go  home  without  smelling  gunpowder !"  said 
others.  The  hours  were  not  many  when  these  brave, 
impetuous  men  learned  fully  and  sadly  the  terrible 
lesson  of  war.  About  nine  o'clock  an  orderly  rode 
along  the  lines,  communicating  the  order,  "Fob- 
ward  !"  Baggage  trains  were  to  be  left  behind  with 
a  suitable  guard ;  each  man  was  to  load  his  musket, 
and  provide  himself  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridge  ; 
ammunition  wagons  and  ambulances  only  to  continue 
the  march.  This  was  glorious  news.  But  who  was 
to  remain  behind,  as  guards  for  the  train  ?  That 
was  a  serious  question.  It  must  be  decided  by  im- 
perative orders,  and  thus  many  who  were  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  coming  conflict  were  denied  the 
privilege.  Rapidly  these  an^angements  were  effected, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  column  was  again  in 
motion.  The  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  at  short 
intervals  during  the  entire  day.  The  pulse  of  every 
soldier  was  quickened  into  a  bound,   and   almost 
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unconsciously,  despite  the  rough  road  over  towering 
hills,  the  common  time  was  increased  to  a  quickstep. 
Night  came  at  last,  and  the  conflict  ended.  The 
division,  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  incessant 
march,  gradually  gained  the  town.  General  Rous- 
seau's brigade  arrived  about  seven  o'clock.  Colonel 
Kirk's  at  eight,  and  Colonel  Gibson's  at  ten.  Two 
brigades  of  the  command  were  embarked  speedily  as 
possible  on  steamers,  and  soon  after  daylight  reached 
the  battle-ground  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Colonel 
Gibson's  brigade  being  the  rear  of  the  division,  and 
impeded  by  the  shipment  of  artilleiy  and  ammuni- 
tion, could  not  embark  until  morning.  It  arrived  at 
the  Landing  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  The  night  of  the  6th  brought  with  it  a 
heavy  thunder  storm,  during  which  our  troops,  but 
slightly  protected,  (having  in  their  eagerness  to 
advance  in  the  morning  left  in  many  cases  both  over- 
coats and  blankets,)  were  soaked  with  rain,  which 
made  their  condition  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

Savannah  is  an  uncouth  town,  a  county  seat,  but 
hardly  worthy  the  name.  The  streets  run  hither  and 
thither ;  there  are  no  side- walks,  occasionally  a  plank. 
The  residences,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  very 
unpretending.  There  is  no  church,  and  the  Court 
House  is  a  curious  specimen  of  architecture.  But 
that  night,  and  for  many  a  subsequent  day  and  night, 
it  presented  a  melancholy  scene.  Early  in  the  eve- 
ning the  wounded  were  brought  in  boat-loads  from 
the  battle-ground,  and  quickly  houses,  stores,  every 
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place  that  aflforded  shelter,  were  converted  into  hos- 
pitals for  their  use.  Hundreds  of  patriot  men  lay 
bleeding,  mutilated  in  every  conceivable  form,  but 
with  lips  compressed,  emitting*  scarcely  a  groan  as  an 
index  of  inward  pain,  only  calling  "  Water  !  water  ! 
water !"  This  was  given  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
many  a  comrade  of  the  Second  Division  emptied 
his  canteen  among  them,  assuaging  their  thirst  and 
cooling  their  parched  lips,  recking  little  whether  on 
the  morrow  he,  too,  would  need  this  kindly  Samari- 
tan service. 


/ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   SHILOH. 


The  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  American  history  as  a  field 
whereon  was  displayed  consummate  generalship,  the 
most  obstinate  fighting,  the  noblest  examples  of  per- 
sonal valor,  a  bravery  that  amounted  to  recklessness, 
and  a  carnage  which  for  miles  around  reddened  the 
earth  with  streams  of  blood. 

The  Confederate  Government  had  staked  its  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  South- West  upon  the  favor- 
able termination  of  this  sanguinary  contest,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  at  Corinth,  the  strategic 
point  of  its  operations.  For  this  purpose  the  entire 
army  of-  the  South- West,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
was  massed  at  Corinth,  and  placed  under  command 
of  its  ablest  generals. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Confederate  Commander- 
in-Chief,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  issued 
special  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops,  and 
12 
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divided  his  forces  into  three  coi^ps-d^ armee}  Gteneral 
Beauregard  was  announced  as  second  in  command  of 
the  entire  forces.  The  fii'st  corps-d?  wrmee  was  assigned 
to  Major  General  Leonidas  Polk,  and  embraced  all 
the  troops  of  his  former  command,  except  certain 
cavalry  and  artillery  detached  for  the  defence  of 
Fort  Pillow  and  Madrid  Bend. 

The  second  corps-d^ armee  was  assigned  to  Major 
General  Braxton  Bragg,  and  consisted  of  the  second 
division  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Mississippi." 

The  third  corps-d^ armee  was  assigned  to  Major 
General  Hardee,  and  was  formed  of  the  "  Army  of 
Kentucky." 

The  reserve  force  was  composed  of  three  brigades, 
under  command  of  Brigadier  General  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge.  According  to  General  Beauregard's  Field 
Return,  the  total  of  his  effective  force — infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery — was  forty  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men. 

Further  to  stimulate  his  troops  in  the  pending 
battle.  General  Johnston  on  the  same  day  issued  the 
following  address  : 

Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  : 

I  have  put  you  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  invaders 
of  your  country,  with  the  resohition,  and  discipline,  and 
valor  becoming  men  li«:hting,  as  you  are,  for  all  worth 
living  or  dying  for.     You   can  but  march  to   a  decisive 


1.  See  Special  Orders  (marked  A)  attached  to  (General  P.  T.  Beaure- 
gard's "  Oflacial  Report  of  the  action  of  Shiloh/*— Confederate  Reports, 
page  219. 
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victory  over  agrarian  mercenaries  sent  to  subjugate  and 
despoil  you  of  your  liberties,  property  and  honor. 

Remember  the  precious  stake  involved.  Remember  the 
dependence  of  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters  and 
your  children  in  the  result.  Remember  the  fair,  broad, 
abounding  lands,  the  happy  homes,  that  will  be  desolated 
by  your  defeat.  The  eyes  and  hopes  of  eight  million  peo- 
ple rest  upon  you.  You  are  expected  to  snow  yourselves 
worthy  of  your  valor  and  courage — worthy  of  the  women 
of  the  South,  whose  noble  devotion  in  this  war  has  never 
been  exceeded  in  any  time.  With  such  incentives  to  brave 
deeds,  and  with  the  trust  that  God  is  with  us,  your  general 
will  lead  you  confidently  to  the  combat,  assured  of  success.* 

The  intention  of  the  Confederate  commander  was 
to  assume  the  offensive,  and  by  striking  a  sudden  and 
crushing  blow  upon  our  forces  under  General  Grant, 
defeat  and  force  him  into  his  transports  and  down 
the  river,  thus  enabling  the  rebel  forces  to  hold  the 
river  while  they  bore  away  the  fruits  of  the  victory ; 
and  again,  having  defeated  the  command  of  General 
Grant  in  detail,  his  troops  would  be  so  demoralized 
that  even  General  Buell's  arrival  -v^ould  be  of  no 
present  benefit,  and  thus  would  the  combined  attack 
upon  his  position  at  Corinth  be  fiiistrated.     It  was 

'  intended  to  make  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  but  a  severe  rain  storm  on  the  4th  had  rendered 

j  the  roads  muddy  and  slow  of  passage.  This  delay 
of  a  day  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  providential 
interference  in  our  behalf.     Had  the  battle  occurred 

'  that  day,  and  resulted  in  the  di*ister  that  occurred 
the  next.  Heaven  alone  can  tell  what  fate  would  have 

^     2.    See  **  Rebellion  Record/'  volume  iv,  page  76. 
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'befallen  our  arms !  Our  army  could. not  have  been 
reinforced  by  General  Buell  on  that  date,  and  the 
destruction  or  capture  of  the  troops  engaged  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

Pittsburg  Landing  is  not  a  town ;  two  log  huts 
contained  all  the  residents  of  that  locality.  It  is 
simply  a  touching  point  for  steamboats  that  ply  the 
river,  they  sometimes  wooding-up  here,  and  occasion- 
ally landing  or  taking  passengers  or  freight.  The 
landing  itself  is  a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  down  which 
a  road  passes  to  the  river  bank.  The  bank  all  along 
the  river  is  a  high  bluff.  The  country  back  from 
the  river  is  rolling,  deeply  cut  up  with  ravines  which 
run  in  every  direction.  In  some  of  thdse  ravines  the 
soil  is  cultivated,  but  the  entire  country  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  considerable 
of  which  is  much  obstructed  with  underbrush.  The 
soil  is  clay,  making  the  roads  almost  impassable  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  utterly  so  for  heavy  transportation. 

From  Pittsbm'g  Landing  a  road  leads  -direct  to 
Corinth.  A  mile  and  a  half  out  it  forks,  one  branch 
being  termed  the  lower  Corinth  road,  running  due 
south ;  the  other,  termed  the  ridge  road,  continues 
another  mile  in  a  westerly  direction,  then  runs  due 
south,  parallel  with  the  first.  A  mile  from  the  Land- 
ing a  road  leaves  tlje  main  road,  and  leads  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Hamburgh,  crossing  Lick  Creek. 
Opposite  where  this  road  diverges  another  leads  in  a 
north-westerly  course,  across  Snake  Creek,  to  Cramp's 
Landing.    Both  Hamburgh  and  '         ^a  Lindkig 
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are  on  the  river.  Another  road,  a  continuation  of 
the  main  road  from  the  divergence  of  the  Corinth 
road,  leads  due  west  to  Purdy.  There  is  also  a  road 
running  from  Crump's  Landing  to  Purdy. 

On  and  between  these  roads,  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  five  miles,  lay  five  divisions  of  General  Grant's 
army.  The  advance  line  was  formed  by  three 
divisions — ^those  of  Generals  Sherman,  Prentiss  and 
McClernand.  In  rear  of  these  lay  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Hurlbut  and  Smith.  This  front  line  ex- 
tended from  the  Hamburgh  road,  near  the  crossing 
of  Lick  Creek,  oh  the  left,  to  the  high  ridge  of  land 
near  Snake  Creek,  on  the  right.  Such,  in  brief,  was 
the  situation  of  our  forces  that  Sunday  morning.  It 
is  not  necessaiy  here  to  give  the  details  of  the  several 
positions  of  that  day.  The  country  knows  full  well 
how  the  attack  was  made — how  bravely  many  fought 
and  fell — ^how  ignominiously  some  fled  to  the  Land- 
ii\g,  leaving  their  heroic  comrades  to  breast  the 
flaming  ordeal  alone  !  Such  lofty  heroism  and  such 
base  poltroonery  have  seldom  been  witnessed  on  the 
battle-grounds  of  any  nation.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  at  nightfall  of  that  eventful  day  General  Grant's 
army  was  crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  a  single 
mile,  from  bank  to  bank,  while  thousands  of  men — 
not  soldiers — skulked  under  the  •river  bluff  for  pro- 
tection, overpowered  by  panic,  and  insensible  alike 
to  the  appeals  of  pride  and  the  sarcasm  of  shame. 
Iq  twenty-two  cannon  placed  in  battery  in  a  little 
MDsd-circle,  in  the  few  thousands  of  noble  soldiers 
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who  determined  to  uphold  the  Jjonor  of  their  State 
and  nation,  even  though  their  bones  bleached  on  the 
battle-soil,  and  in  the  two  gunboats  which,  command- 
ing the  ravine  of  Owl  Creek,  spitefully  yet  hoarsely 
bellowed  forth  their  terrible  wrath,  rested  the  success 
or  defeat  of  that  glorious  army  which  had  so  recently 
crowned  itself  with  the  laurels  of  Fort  Donelson. 
The  official  reports  of  this  battle,  as  published  by 
authority  of  Congress,  contain  no  statement  of  the- 
aggregate  force  under  General  Grant  engaged  in  the 
action  of  the  6th ;  but  the  data  derived  from  regi- 
mental, brigade  and  division  reports  show  an  approx- 
imate strength  of  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
men.  Take  from  this  number  the  troops  captured 
early  in  the  fight,  and  the  crowd  of  panic-stricken 
men,  stated  by  competent  and  concurring  witnesses 
to  be  at  least  eight  thousand  in  number,  and  the  mind 
may  well  start  at  the  result  reached.  Only  that 
deteimined  obstinacy,  desperate  bravery  and  mad- 
dened will  which  Jcnows  not  defeat^  and  is  but*  rarely 
illustrated  in  the  bloody  combats  of  Mars,  enabled 
that  aimy  of  scarcely  nineteen  thousand  men  to 
withstand  an  army  of  forty  thousand,  the  flower  and 
pride  of  the  Southern  hosts,  and  to  form  the  nucleus 
around  which  on  the  morrow  was  to  be  gathered 
another  grand  army,  which  would  achieve  a  victory 
as  enduring  in  its  brilliancy  as  the  records  of  time 
itself. 

The  scene  presented  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the 
debarkation  of  the  Second  Divisioir  was  one  that 
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might  well  tingle  the  cheek  of  every  patriot  soldier 
with  shame.  As  the  boats  approached  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  shore,  men  crowded  upon  the  water's  edge 
and  prepared  to  leap  upon  them.  Guards  were 
placed  along  the  gunwale,  who  with  fixed  bayonets 
stayed  the  surging  tide  which  so  nearly  whelmed 
them  with  disorder  and  demoralization.  Thus  baffled 
in  their  efforts  to  escape^,  many  of  these  men  pite- 
.ously  begged  to  be  let  on  board,  telling  the  most 
doleful  stories  of  the  yesterday's  disaster,  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fate  that  in  another 
hour  would  crush  them  completely. 

As  the  regiments  disembarked  and  moved  up  the 
steep  and  slippery  bluff,  they  were  assailed  by  those 
crowding  the  landing  with  expressions  which  might 
well  cause  the  heart  of  the  bravest  to  flutter,  and 
raise  within  his  mind  the  most  fearful  forebodings  of 
his  doom,  such  as — "  Oh,  you'll  catch  it  when  you 
get  over  the  hill  there  !"  "  Oh,  boys,  I  pity  you  !" 
"You'll  never  come  back  again,  comrades — mark 
that !"  "  Our  regiment  is  terribly  cut  up  ! — only 
sixteen  left — ^the  rest  all  killed !"  The  only  response 
the  gallant  boys  of  the  division  deigned  to  utter  was, 
"  Oh,  you  don't  say !"  "  How  do  you  know,  you 
cowardly  poltroons  !"  "  Oh,  you're  a  pack  of  mise- 
rable cowards !  Fall  in  here ;  this  is  a  good  regi 
ment :  it's  not  going  to  run,  neither !  Come  out  and 
■  fight,  and  we'll  drive  the  n^bels  across  the  Missf'" 
rjhjpippi!"  Language  of  this  character,  uttered  under 
b  circumstances,  was  a  happy  augury  of  coming 
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victory.  The  other  divisions  of  General  Buell's  army 
encountered  similar  scenes,  and  nobly  withstood  their 
minons  tendency. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Nelson  and  Crittenden 
crossed  the  river  and  stood  to  their  arms  during  the 
night  of  the  6th.  As  heretofore  stated,  General 
McCook's  command  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  These  three  divisions  of  General  BuelPs 
forces  were  all  that  participated  in  the  battle  until 
just  at  its  close,  when  the  division  of  General  Wood 
came  up,  and  one  brigade  (the  Twenty-first,  Colonel 
G.  D.  Wagner  commanding)  participated  in  repulsing 
the  last  temporary  stand  the  enemy  made  on  that 
day. 

The  line  of  battle  formed  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  was  as  follows :  Major  General  Lewis  Wallace, 
the  right  wing ;  Brigadier  General  William  Nelson, 
the  left  wing ;  General  T.  L.  Crittenden  was  placed 
in  position  on  the  right  of  Nelson ;  General  McCook 
on  the  right  of  General  Crittenden ;  General  S.  A. 
Hurlbut  to  the  right  of  General  McCook ;  General 
John  A.  McClernand  to  the  right  of  General  Hurl- 
but,  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman  between  Generals 
McClernand  and  Wallace. 

The  character  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  to  describe  the  contest  which  occurred 
upon  the  whole  extent  of  our  battle  front  on  that 
memorable  day.  This  description,  therefore,  will 
embrace  the  Secoisd  Division,  and  only  such  other 
commands  as  necessarily  came  in  contact  with  it. 
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Under  the  direction  of  General  McCook,  General 
Rousseau  moved  with  his  brigade,  a  little  after  six 
o'clock,  to  the  front,  and  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
his  left  resting  near  General  Crittenden's  right,  his 
right  extending  towards  the  north,  and  in  a  probable 
line  with  the  commands  of  Generals  Hurlbut  and 
McClemand. 

The  attack  upon  the  enemy  by  Generals  Wallace 
and  Nelson  was  nearly  simultaneous.  Rapidly  the 
latter  moved  forward  his  command,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  five  he  found  him,  and  the  resistance 
commenced.  Gallantly  our  men  pressed  upon  the 
enemy,  and  steadily  pushed  him  back  upon  his  main 
line,  until  at  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  were  halted  by 
command  of  General  Buell,  General  Nelson  having 
advanced  so  far  as  to  expose  his  right  flank  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  General  Crittenden's  command 
was  moved  up  slowly,  and  in  partial  prolongation  of 
General  Nelson's  line,  but  did  not  become  seriously 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  General  Rousseau's  brigade  had  formed  in  its 
first  position.  Colonel  Kirk's  brigade  arrived  to  the 
front,  and  was  placed  as  a  reserve  to  Rousseau.  At 
this  time  General  McCook,  observing  a  more  favor- 
able position  for  his  troops  some  three  hundi'ed  yards 
to  the  front,  ordered  the  line  forward  across  the  inter- 
vening ravine,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  throwing 
forward  two  companies  from  each  regiment  as  skir- 
mishers. General  Rousseau's  brigade  moved  forward 
with  alacrity,  taking  the  position  indicated.     His 
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line  of  battle  was  now  formed  as  follows :  the  first 
battalion  of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
Captain  Swain,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  Six- 
teenth United  States  Infantry,  Captain  Townsend, 
both  under  command  of  Major  John  H.  King,  were 
on  the  right ;  the  first  battalion  of  the  Nineteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  Major  S.  D.  Carpenter,  on 
the  left  of  Major  King ;  the  First  Ohio,  Colonel  B. 
F.  Smith,  on  the  left  of  Major  Carpenter ;  and  the 
Sixth  Indiana,. Colonel  T.  T.  Crittenden,  on  the  left 
flank.  The  Fifth  Kentucky,  or  "Louisville  Legion," 
Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley,  was  held  in  reserve  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  the  line.  While  the 
brigade  was  in  its  first  position  the  enemy  opened  a 
well-directed  fire  upon  the  left  of  the  line,  which 
much  jeopardized  the  safety  of  the  Sixth  Indiana 
regiment.  Upon  moving  forward  to  the  second 
position  the  fire  of  artillery  was  rendered  harmless, 
as  this  command  was  under  cover  of  a  ridge.  As 
the  line  again  advanced  a  few  paces  to  the  front,  the 
Sixth  Indiana,  by  a  wheel  of  the  battalion  to  the 
left,  formed  eight  companies  at  right-angles  with  the 
division  of  General  Crittenden,  thereby  well  protect- 
ing the  left  flank  of  the  immediate  brigade  front. 
The  two  right  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
P.  P.  Baldwin,  were  faced  to  the  front,  behind  a  low 
rail  fence,  and  commanding  an  open  field  of  some  two 
hundred  yards  in  width.  In  rear  of  this  formation 
the  land  was  heavily  timbered ;  in  front  it  was  open 
timber  and  fields  upon  General  McCook's  left,  but 
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woods  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  brush  upon  his 
right.  Within  half  an  hour  after  this  position  was 
taken,  the  skirmishers  udder  Captain  Haughey  were 
rapidly  driven  in,  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
entire  line  fiercely  assailed  by  the  enemy.  The 
attempt  was  to  turn  our  right.  This  contest  lasted 
full  twenty  minutes,  and  before  it  ended  many  brave 
men  fell,  among  them  Captain  William  H.  Acker,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Infantry.  The  roar  of  artillery,  the 
screaming  and  bursting  of  shells,  the  roll  of  mus- 
ketry, made  continuous  by  the  rapidity  of  the  firing, 
the  slogan  of  battle  as  it  came  in  piercing  accents 
from  the  line  of  the  foe,  the  defiant  shout  of  our  men 
as  they  resisted  stoutly  the  onset,  the  bearing  of  the 
gallant  Rousseau,  who  on  horseback  dashed  along  his 
lines  with  hat  high  advanced  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  cheering  and  inspiring  his  men  with  all  the 
fire  of  his  own  martial  energy,  the  clouds  of  sulphur- 
ous smoke  which  rose  above  them  and  shut  out  the 
beautiful  sunlight  of  heaven — all  combined  to  render 
it  a  tragic  drama  of  fearftil  magnitude,  while  the 
actors  seemed  the  incarnation  of  bands  of  Eume- 
nidian  ftiries.  At  last  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and 
for  a  few  moments  quiet  reigned  along  the  line. 

Meantime  Colonel  Kirk's  brigade,  which  had  been 
held  as  support  to  General  Rousseau,  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  with  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Colonel  Bass, 
on  the  right,  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  Major 
C.  N.  Levanway,  on  the  left,  in  deployed  line,  the 
Twenty -ninth   Indiana,  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  M. 
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Duiiii,  on  the  right,  and  the  Seventy-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  F.  S.  Stumbaugh,  on  the  left,  in 
donble  column  as  reserve,  was  moved  forward,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania, 
by  order  of  General  McCook,  to  support  the  right  of 
Rousseau's  line,  against  which  the  attack  had  been 
most  severe,  and  where  it  would  probably  be  next 
made,  as  the  interval  was  quite  extended  between 
his  right  and  General  Ilurlbut's  left,  and  thus  afforded 
the  enemy  a  favorable  opportunity  for  an  attempt  to 
turn  that  flank.  Colonel  Kirk's  instructions  were  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  if  attacked  to  hold  the  ground 
at  every  Jiaza/rd. 

Again  the  rebels  renewed  the  attack.  They  moved 
up  witli  a  heavier  line  of  battle  than  before,  and 
advanced  with  far  greater  resolution  and  obstinacy. 
It  was  mth  the  same  purpose  as  the  previous  onset ; 
but  they  were  met  with  a  terrific  discharge  of  bullets 
from  the  regulars  and  the  First  Ohio,  which  first 
caused  their  line  to  waver  and  then  to  halt :  and  now 
for  half  an  hour  there  was  poured  forth  one  inces- 
sant volley  of  musketiy  from  both  sides.  Artillery, 
too,  played  vigorously  upon  the  lines,  and  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  men.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though 
the  rebel  host  would  break  onr  line,  and  if  so  the 
most  fatal  consequences  could  not  fail  to  result.  Gen- 
eral McCook,  teeing  Boosseaa's  line  hard  pressed, 
ordered  the  Thirty-woand  Indiana,  Gslonel  A.  Wil- 
lich,  the  sdvinM^'  icxf  Cblemel  Oibson^s  brigade,  to 
fixrm  a  liiii»       iW»^M>^fc-  oeMer  of  the  division,  to 
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be  used  as  circumstances  miglit  require,  with  orders 
that  should  the  enemy  succeed  in  breaking  our  line, 
to  advance  and  charge  bayonet.  During  this  fiery 
ordeal  the  Sixth  Indiana  had  maintained  with  firm- 
ness an  important  position  on  the  left,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  First  Ohio  had  dealt  fearful  destruction 
upon  the  enemy's  line.  Three  times  the  maddened 
foe  had  moved  to  the  attack :  twice  his  colors  went 
down,  and  twice  he  withdrew  his  force,  but  being 
reinforced  with  fresh  troops  renewed  the  contest. 
Nor  was  this  their  only  danger.  A  rebel  battery  in 
front  and  to  the  left,  and  a  Federal  battery  to  the 
rear  and  right,  each  playing  upon  the  other,  threw 
canister  and  shell  into  their  ranks.  The  rebel 
battery  was  soon  silenced  by  shots  from  Bartlett's 
battery,  in  position  to  the  rear  and  right  of  General 
Crittenden's  division — our  own  battery  by  being 
informed  of  the  damage  it  was  doing.  Right  gal- 
lantly had  our  men  behaved,  and  displayed  most 
praiseworthy  courage,  and  in  each  repulse  of  the 
enemy  had  strewn  the  ground  with  his  slain.  Our 
own  losses  also  footed  more  heavily  as  the  combat 
disepened. 

General  Rousseau  was  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  in  his  front  occupied  by  the  enemy,  as  it 
I  was  concealed  by  a  dense  timber  growth  and  under- 
kbllltth ;  but  upon  being  informed  that  their  position 
PikM  Qn  more  open  ground  than  his  own,  he  decided 
pto^jidvBBce  his  force  cautiously  to  the  front,  until  he 
ibed  bettier  ground  for  the  formation  of  his  line  or 
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encountered  the  enemy.  He  did  not  proceed  far, 
however,  until  he  was  attacked  by  the  rebel  column 
with  redoubled  fiiry.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see 
those  battalions,  formed  in  line,  move  up  so  proudly 
and  so  steadily  to  the  enemy's  column — grander  far 
when  amidst  a  sheeted  flame  of  fire  and  smoke,  ter- 
rible in  its  effects,  they  repulsed  the  foe  squarely  and 
decidedly,  with  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  seemingly 
incredible,  the  ground  in  places  being  piled  with 
rebel  slain. 

At  this  juncture  General  Rousseau  received  mes- 
sages informing  him  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
in  strong  force  to  turn  the  left  of  General  McCler- 
nand's  line.     This  line,  it  appeai-s,  was  next  to  Gen- 
eral McCook's,    Hurlbut's   command  having  been 
called  to  other  parts  of  the  field.     Should  this  line 
be  broken,  the  centre  of  the  line  of  our  army  would 
be  exposed,  and  the  success  of  the  day  turned  into 
defeat.     To  meet  and  prevent  this  attempt  to  turn 
his  left,  General  McClernand  moved   his  column  by 
the  left  flank,  and  thus  confronted  the  enemy.     And 
here  occurred  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  of  that 
4aT*    The  rebel  line  was  steadily  driven  back  to 
'JiHbat  had   been   McClernand's  headquarters, 
«B  minforced  by  other  troops,  and  again 
Hbbomness  to  the  battle.  A  repulse 
tf    The  position  was  most  critical, 
^  tbd  enemy  once  more  was  to  regain 
\  tiie  previous  day ;  to  be  driven  was 
gain  of  the  day's  hard  fighting, 
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and  to  compromise  the  safety ,  of  the  army  itself. 
What  must  be  done?  From  whence  should  rein- 
forcements come  ?  Every  where  the  line  seemed  to 
be  engaged,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unsafe  to 
withdraw  the  immediate  supports  of  the  brigades  in 
action  or  any  part  of  them.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  peril,  he  applied  to  Rousseau  for 
aid.  Rousseau,  comprehending  the  importance  of 
the  position,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action, 
resolved  to  move  forward  his  entire  brigade,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  which  still  held 
manfully  its  important  position  on  the  left  flank,  and 
which  the  enemy  had  menaced  constantly  since  morn- 
ing. He  at  once  ordered  the  Louisville  Legion  to 
move  forward  to  the  right  and  front,  and  engage  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  the  regulars  and  the  First 
•Ohio  advanced  in  prolongation  of  this  line.  The 
brigade  moved  to  the  attack  of  greatly  superior 
numbers  with  all  the  steadiness  of  veterans  in  a  score 
of  battles,  and  when  front  came  to  front  the  collision 
was  terrific.  General  McClernand's  line,  now  length- 
ened and  strengthened  by  this  valuable  force,  moved 
on  to  victory.  The  Louisville  Legion  poured  volley 
after  volley  of  musketry  with  the  most  surprising 
rapidity  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  mowing  great  road- 
ways through  his  lines,  and  speedily  throwing  him 
into  confusion,  followed  by  a  rapid  retreat.  The  line 
'pursued.  Amidst  the  stormy  enthusiasm  of  victo- 
rious troops  the  Louisville  Legion  charged  a  battery 
which   the    enemy  was   using  with   fearful   power 
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against  na.  capture<i  two  guns  in  position  and  four 
others  disabled  and  unfit  for  service.  Here  General 
Rousseau  had  the  pleasure  of  retaking  McClemand's 
headquartei's,  lost  on  the  previous  day.  His  gallant 
brigade,  besides  capturing  the  artillery,  took  three 
stands  of  colors  from  the  enemy.  The  ground  occn- 
pied  by  Rousseau  was  the  vital  position  of  the  army. 
It  belonged  to  him  to  hold  the  road  of  the  enemy  to 
the  Landing — a  point  which  he  persisted  in  gaining 
in  every  assault  upon  our  lines ;  but  happily  every 
attempt  to  outflank  this  brigade  w^as  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  In  this  last  encounter  Kentuckians  met 
Kentuckians,  and  as  if  instinctively  known  to  each 
other,  the  fire  was  doubly  severe  and  fatal.  On  our 
side  the  Fifth  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Legion  stood 
in  deadly  array  against  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Kentucky  rebel  regiments,  besides  other  forces 
from  other  States.  This  last  engagement  occupied 
fiill  forty  minutes. 

Meantime  the  brigades  of  Colonels  Kirk  and  Gib- 
son had  been  giving  masterly  support  to  Roussean, 
moving  up  within  close  distance  as  lie  advanced,  and 
maintaining  careful  watch  of  the  flanks  of  our  line. 
When  Rousseau's  brigade  moved  to  the  front  and 
right,  to  succor  the  hard-pressed  ranks  of  McCler- 
nand,  it  necessarily  created  an  extended  interval 
between  his  left  and  the  i-ight  of  General  Crittenden's 
divisions,  only  partially  supplied  by  the  tenacioxiB 
presence  of  the  Sixth  Indiana.  The  enemy  perceived 
this  space,  and  massed  his  forces  to  eflect  a  passage 
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and  outflank  our  left;  General  McCook  therefore 
ordered  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  General  Rousseau's  left,  and  give  the 
enemy  the  bayonet  as  soon  as  possible.  This  famous 
regiment,  not  forgetful  of  its  bloody  ordeal  at  Hew- 
lett's Station,  formed  in  double  column  to  the  centre, 
filed  through  the  lines  <tf  Colonel  Kirk's  brigade, 
advanced  proudly  about  tiro  hundred  yards  towards 
the  enemy,  who  seeing  t9ie  gleam  of  German  bayonets, 
retreated  hastily  to  avoid  the  charge,  Tlie  regiment 
was  now  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  to  give  the  enemy 
the  benefit  of  all  its  rifles.  It  advanced  in  line  with 
the  division,  until  the  contest  again  wased  hotly 
on  the  right  of  lloussean*s  line,  when  it  was  again 
formed  in  double  column  to  the  centre,  and  two  com* 
panics  deployed  aa  akirmishers  in  advance.  The 
enemy  now  massed  his  forces  in  great  strength  behind 
a  point  of  water-oaks  and  a  dense  thicket^  and  there, 
awaited  attack.  This  point  of  timber  is  from  four 
to  flve  hundred  yards  east  of  the  little  Shiloh  church, 
and  all  along  from  the  point  of  the  oaks  to  the  south 
of  the  church  the  enemy  was  forming  his  lines  for 
another  and  determined  conflict  with  our  forces.  The 
Thirty-second  advanced  against  this  hidden  force, 
entered  the  thicket,  and  engaged  in  a  terrible  strug- 
gle, which  lasted  full  twenty  minutes.  The  regiment 
was  then  compelled  to  fall  back  ;  and  here,  through 
some  unaccountable  oversight,  this  command  received 
a  most  withering  fire  of  shell,  canister  and  musketiy 
jfrom  the  front,  rear,  right  and  left,  placing  it  in  dan- 
13 
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ger  of  comple£e  annihilation,  and  causing  it  to  retreat 
througli  the  lefk  of  Colonel  Kirk's  line,  now  seriously 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  compelling  him  to  fall 
back  some  seventy-five  paces  and  reform  his  com- 
mand. 

General  McCook  being  now  assured  that  the  enemy 
had  ceased  its  efforts  upon  the  right  of  his  line,  and, 
as  indicated  by  the  repulse  of  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana,  was  preparing  to  turn  his  left,  ordered  the 
SeventyH3eventh  Pennsylvania  Infantry  to  take  a 
position  upon  the  extreme  left  of  General  Rousseau's 
line,  and  repel  the  assault  there  being  made.  This 
regiment  gallantly  moved  forward,  deployed  in  line 
of  battle,  and  took  position  at  the  point  designated 
^  \  and  known  as  "  Sherman's  Battalion  Drill  Ground." 

It  did  not  for  some  time  participate  in  the  hottest  of 
the  conflict,  but  was  constantly  eicposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

General  Rousseau's  brigade,  after  repulsing  the 
enemy  near  McClernand's  headquarters,  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  the  action,  having  exhausted  its 
ammunition.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight — the  passage 
of  lines  of  these  splendid  brigades.  The  battalions 
of  each  brigade  were  ployed  into  double  column  and 
passed  each  other,  Rousseau  retiring,  Kirk  advancing. 
As  the  columns  neared  each  other,  the  chivalrous 
Rousseau  and  staff  rode  up  to  Colonel  Kirk  and  stafl^ 
and  said,  "Colonel  Kirk,  the  fourth  brigade  will 
never  forget  the  noble  manner  in  which  you  have 
stood  by  us  this  day.     My  ammunition  is  gone,  but 
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I  you  need  me  I  will  stand  by  you  with  the  cold 
!"  Noble  words  from  a  noble  commander.  The 
)8  of  each  brigade  shouted  a  cheer  for  the  other, 
3ach  proceeded  on  its  mission.  Colonel  Kirk's 
ide  gained  the  front,  which  now  faced  the  edge 
.  open  field  of  moderate  extent.  Here  the  brig- 
vas  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  similar  to  its  first 
ation  when  in  support  of  Rousseau,  the  Thirtieth 
ina  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  on  the  first 
the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  only  in  double  column 
jerve.  The  Seventy-seventy  Pennsylvania  was 
n  the  front  and  to  the  left,  where  it  had  been 
*ed  when  the  danger  was  so  imminent  on  that 
;  and  off  there,  alone,  it  had  already  distin- 
ed  itself.  Acting  as  sharpshooters,  it  succeeded 
taring  the  woods  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters, 
concealed  behind  trees,  were  endeavoring  to 
off  our  officers  engaged  in  the  action,  both  in 
)ok's  and  Crittenden's  front.  It  had  also  hand- 
ly  repulsed  a  spirited  cavalry  charge  of  the 
y,  and  emptied  many  saddles  of  the  foe  by  the 
limed  file  of  its  loyal  Liege  rifles, 
lonel  Kirk  moved  his  brigade  forward  across 
pen  field  in  his  front,  in  the  timber  on  the  oppo- 
ide  of  which  the  enemy  was  posted  in  great 
yth.  Fairly  in  this  open  space,  and  the  contest 
upon  the  ear  like  an  earthquake.  The  roar  of 
ivy  was  deafening.  A  perfect  sleet  of  musketry, 
ier  and  shell  swept  the  ground ;  yet  few  men 
ed,  though  the  dead  were  falling  thick  around. 
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Having  rapidly  crossed  the  open  field,  the  brigade 
passed  beyond  a  piece  of  swampy  gronnd  on  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  and  forming  quickly  in  the  best 
condition  possible,  commenced  firing.  Our  fire  was 
energetic  and  continuous.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy 
was  on  a  commanding  ridge,  posted  to  the  right,  the 
left  and  the  centre,  and  discharged  shot  and  shell 
into  the  midst  of  Kirk's  lines,  inflicting  a  dreadful 
slaughter.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana,  seemingly  attacked  upon  all  sides,  fell  back 
through  Colonel  Kirk's  lines,  passing  through  the 
right  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  and  the  left  of  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana.  But  Colonel  Kirk  soon  reformed 
the  line,  moving  up  in  the  meantime  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Indiana,  to  take  position  on  his  extreme  left, 
to  guard  against  a  charge  of  the  enemy,  should  they 
attack  while  the  new  line  was  being  formed.  While 
in  this  position  the  left  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois 
rested  upon  the  small  road  running  into  the  Corinth 
road,  and  was  subjected  for  a  few  moments  to  a  ter- 
rible enfilading  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery,  posted 
to  the  front  and  left.  At  the  moment  the  command 
to  advance  was  given.  Major  Charles  N.  Levanway^ 


2.  Charles  N.  Levanway,  Major  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Dlinois  Volun- 
teers, was  a  young  man  of  great  capacity  and  much  promise,  and  but  for 
his  untimely  death  "  would  have  become  an  honor  to  his  country ;"  for 
although  a  citizen  soldier,  and  scarcely  five  months  in  the  service,  he  had 
furnished  ample  evidence  of  military  ability,  both  in  the  campaign  and 
the  minutiae  of  camp  government  and  instruction.  He  was  bom  m  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  Saint  Lawrence  county.  New  York,  in  1829.  He  was 
of  poor  but  highly  respectable  parentage,  and  until  the  age  of  twenty 
peiformed  the  labor  and  received  the  schooling  usual  among  fsinners' 
boys.    At  thip  time  he  was  inspired  with  a  desire  to  attain  a  more  com- 
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shouted  "  Forward  !"  and  fell  from  his  horse,  killed 
by  a  grape-shot  from  the  dreaded  battery  on  the  left. 
The  command  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  now  de- 
volved on  Captain  H.  W.  Bristol,  of  Company  B. 


plete  education,  and  at  once  resolved  to  do  it.  For  three  years  he  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Lyons,  New  York,  teaching  school  in  the  winter, 
and  working  in  the  harvest-field  during  the  summer  vacation.  He  then 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  D.  W.  Parshall,  of  Lyons. 
After  three  years  of  close  study  and  constant  application  of  theory  to 
practice,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  proceeded  to  Rochester,  passed  exami- 
nation, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  that  State.  He 
was  specially  complimented  by  the  Judges  for  the  knowledge  of  law 
which  he  displayed  in  his  examination,  and  speedy  success  was  predicted 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  chose  the  West  as  his  field  of  labor, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1853  removed  to  Dixon,  Illinois.  He  taught  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  that  town  during  the  wii>ier,  and  in  the  following 
spring  opened  a  law  office,  in  partnership  with  the  Honorable  Delano  T. 
Smith,  which  continued  until  1856.  The  partnership  was  then  dissolved, 
Mr.  Smith  removing  to  Minnesota.  Levanway  still  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  rose  rapidly  into  popular  favor  and  confidence.  He  was 
much  subject  to  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  at  times  was 
confined  to  his  room  for  months.  His  great  love  for  the  law  prevented 
his  attempting  any  other  occupation  more  active  or  conducive  to  his 
health. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted  heart  and  soul  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  by  speech  and  conveisation  contributed  much 
to  rally  the  yeomaniy  of  Lee  county  to  enlist  actively  under  the  "  Star- 
spangled  Banner"  of  the  Republic. 

Upon  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers, he,  together  with  Edward  N.  Kirk  and  Amos  Bosworth,  proceeded 
to  raise  a  regiment,  which  was  rapidly  organized,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  I  he  **  Rock  River  Regiment,"  and  upon  being  accepted  was  entitled 
the  "  Thirty-fourth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers."  It  is  not  necessarv 
here  to  dehneate  its  further  progress.  While  encamped  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  August,  18G1,  Major  Levanway  returned  to  Dixon,  to  close  up 
his  business,  and  was  again  the  victim  of  rheumatism,  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  until  the  3d  of  December.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  his  re^ment,  at  Nolin,  Kentucky.  He  soon  won  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  conmiand  by  his  mild  yet  firm  bearing,  and  the  soldiers 
at  once  saw  in  him  a  true  niend.  His  gallant  bearing  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Shiloh,  as  he  formed  the  boys  in  line  of  battle,  and  his  untimely 
death,  just  as  the  regiment  engaged  in  terrific  strife,  almost  disorganized 
the  command ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  impartial  history  records  their 
noble  action  that  day.  Major  Levanway's  remains  were  taken  to  his 
home  and  interred  amidst  impressive  funeral  ceremonies — the  more  sol- 
emn as  he  was  the  first  of  her  sons  who  h«d  fallen. 

Major  Levanway  was  tall  and  commanding  in  appearance ;  his  fore- 
head was  of  peculiar  cast,  narrow  but  full,  showing  a  rare  development 
of  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties ;  his  eye  was  dark,  almost  black, 
and  wondrous  in  its  power  of  expression  ;  m  disposition  he  was  genial 
and  courteous  to  all ;  he  had  but  few  intimate  Mends,  but  was  esteemed 
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At  nearly  the  same  moment  Colonel  Bass,*  of  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  mns- 
ket  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 


by  all ;  lie  never  could  do  too  much  for  a  sincere  fHend,  and  an  enemj 
found  in  him  a  foe  he  might  well  dread ;  he  scorned  to  use  deception, 
and  in  all  his  actions  was  honest  and  above-board — he  bravely  fought  hia 
way  upward,  and  mastered  all  opposition.  FIc  died  as  he  had  Uved — 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.    He  died — 

"  One  whose  life 
Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  way 
Through  rocks  and  darkness,  and  a  thousand  storms, 
With  still  a  mighty  aim." 

[Mrs.  Hemans'  "  Vespers  of  Palenna** 

Soon  after  his  death  General  McCook  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Gtovemor  Yates : 

Headquarters  Second  DI^^8ION,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Field  of  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  April  15, 1862.         J 

Honorable  Kichard  Yates,  Governor  of  Illinois: 

Sir, — Although  I  had  the  honor  to  command  only  one  of  the  gallant 
regiments  whicTi  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  "  Prairie  State"  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Shiloh,  the  dauntl(?8s  bearing  of  that  regiment — ihe  Thlr^- 
fourtli--demands  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  its  distinguished 
services.  Led  into  battle  by  3[ajor  Levanway,  no  regiment  could  haye 
behaved  better— non«?  did  more  signal  service.  The  large  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  show  the  stub1)om  attacks  made  upon  it.  Its  colonel  (EL 
N.  Kirk),  (commanding  the  fifth  brigade,  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
brave  and  gallant  Levanway,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger,  was  in- 
stantly killed  bv  a  grape-shop.  IT  is  name  is  another  bright  one  added  to 
the  illustrious  Illinois  dead,  who  have  "  dared  to  do  and  die"  in  the  canae 
of  the  republic.  To  him,  and  the  brave  ones  who  sleep  with  him,  the 
State  owes  the  holy  debt  of  remembrance — to  the  regiment,  thanks  amd 
gratitude. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  McD.  McCooK,  Commanding  Second  Diyision. 

8.    The  SQbetance  of  this  sketch  is  ftt)m  the  *'  Indiana  Roll  of  Honar." 

Bion  8.  Bass  was  bom  in  Salem,  Livingston  county,  Kentucky,  on  the 

8th  day  of  January,  1827,  whence  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

in  1846.    Possessed  of  great  energy  of  character,  combined  with  a  genial 

snd  generous  nature,  he  soon  established  an  enviable  business  reputation. 

Frank,  companionable  and  intellectual,  he  won  the  respect  and  esteem 

of  tlie  qommunity.    On  the  organizaticm  of  the  Thirtieth  regiment  of 

'InUana  Volunteers  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  immediately  entered 

Upon  hia  duties.    Without  military  knowledge  or  training,  he  was  called 

to  the  command  of  a  regiment  that  had  never  shouldered  a  musket,  and 

in  A  Ttfjr  few  days  thereafter  ordered  to  the  field.    Being  supplied 

i  alOM^tfie  regiment  at  once  went  to  Looisv^Po.  V.vif »n]s.v.  and  thenoe 
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field.  This,  too,  was  a  serious  loss.  Two  regiments 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  their  commanders.  The 
intelligenpe  of  the  disaster  sped  like  a  flash  along  the 
lines,  and  despair  seemed  to  settle  upon  them.     The 


into  camp  near  Nolin.  Here  the  duties  of  his  position  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  Colonel  Bass  should  give  his  mind  wholly  to  the  discipline  of 
his  command — to  transform  a  body  of  raw  recniits  into  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  qualified  for  the  hardships  and  necessities  of  war.  To  this  end 
it  was  indispensable  he  should  first  qualify  himself  for  the  important 
duty.  None  but  those  who  have  passed  through  the  trying  ordeal  can 
fully  appreciate  the  dilflcultics  and  perplexities  of  such  an  undertaking. 
To  this  arduous  task  he  applied  himself  with  his  usual  indomitable  en- 
ergy and  iudustry,  and  in  a  surpilsingly  short  time  surmounted  every 
obstacle.  In  his  fidelity  and  scrupulousness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  superiors  and  secured  the  love  and  respect 
of  both  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment.  The  Thirtieth<was  one  of 
the  best  disciplined  regiments  in  the  brigade,  and  Col«  'uel  Bass  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  of  the  array  While  before 
Bowling  Green  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  acquire  from  practical 
experience  much  useful  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  He  entered  into 
it  with  intense  interest.  The  "  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war'*  had  charms  for  him.  He  remained  in  Kentucky  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  he  marched  with  his  regiment  to  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
thence  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  arriving  there  on  Monday  morning,  the  7th 
of  April,  with  General  BuelVs  army.  As  his  regiment  proudly  marched 
to  theu*  position  in  the  battle-front,  he  felt  that  the  time  he  had  long  and 
anxiously  waited  for  had  arrived— tbe  time  which  was  to  decide  whether 
his  own  expectations  of  his  strength  and  ability  were  well  founded, — and 
right  nobly  were  these  expectations  realized ;  but  alas !  how  soon  to  be 
extinguished  forever  1  "  Forward  I"  was  the  order,  into  the  thick  woods, 
where  the  enemy  had  posted  his  men,  with  the  stem  resolve  to  yield  no 
ftirthtr  step,  but  there  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  daj^.  Colonel  Bass 
led  his  regiment  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight,  arid  while  bravely 
leading  them  on  to  victory,  he  received  a  wound  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  field.  He  was  taken  to  the*  river  and  placed  on  board  a 
steamer.  He  would  not  believe  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  his  only 
.  anxiety  was  to  get  back  to  his  regiment.  In  a  few  days  he  wtis  taken  to 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  much  of  his  youth  had  been  spent,  and  there, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1862,  surrounded  hy  his  family  and  friends,  he 
changed  time  for  eternity !  Thus  in  the  pnme  of  life  and  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood  was  cut  oflf  one  of  Indiana's  most  estimable  citizens.  In  his 
death  the  service  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  officers,  the  Episcopal 
Church  an  exemplary  member,  and  our  country  an  able  and  patriotic 
defender.  /* 

"  Yes,  Sion*s  dead  and  gone  I 

Toll  the  bell— toll  the  bell  1 
Sleep,  Sion,  sleep,  to  wake  in  light, 
Where  all  thy  deeds  are  purest  white — 

ToUthpbelir 
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two  regiments  reeled  and  staggered,  and  tliose  brave 
men,  mercilessly  decimated  by  shot  and  shell,  looked 
from  one  to  another  as  if  all  was  lost.  It  was  a  most 
trying  moment,  for  victory  or  defeat  rested  on  their 
action  now.  Colonel  Kirk  saw  at  a  glance  the  ter- 
rible reality,  and  galloping  down  to  the  front  and 
centre  of  his  line,  regardless  of  the  iron  storm,  he 
directed  the  only  one  of  the  color  gnard  (a  member 
of  Company  A)  not  shot  down  to  advance  to  the 
front  and  plant  the  flag,  and  nobly  he  did  it.  Then 
Colonel  Kirk,  inspired  with  heroic  fire,  called  to  his 
old  regiment  to  rally  around  their  colors  and  follow 
him.  Said  he  :  "  Soldiers  of  the  Thirty-fourth  !  this 
flag  was  made  by  the  girls  you  left  behind  you. 
When  it  was  given  you  to  keep,  you  swore  on  bended 
knees  before  your  God  to  bring  it  back  or  die.  Now 
make  your  oath  good,  for  the  time  has  come  to  prove 
it."  Captain  Bristol  also  dashed  down  the  line, 
swinging  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  by  his  own  wild 
enthusiasm  restored  confidence  in  the  men.  In  an- 
other moment,  through  the  ^  coolness  and  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  company  officers  the  regiment  formed  by 
the  colors,  and  stood  in  line  as  if  on  dress  parade. 
So  much  was  safe.  Colonel  Kirk  then  proceeded 
with  the  color-bearer  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  some 
distance  in  advance  of  its  line,  and  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner  planted  the  colors  and  •  shouted  "  For- 
ward !"  The  whole  line,  inspired  with  a  new  faith, 
a  new  determination,  answered  with  a  shout,  and 
rushed  anew  to  the  feast  of  death. 
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Colonel  Kirk,  while  acting  thus  gallantly,  received 
a  wound  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  But  his  whole 
heart  was  in  the  cause,  and  nothing  but  death  could 
induce  him  to  leave  the  field.  With  his  arm  in  a 
sling  he  remained  on  the  ground,  sharing  with  his 
men  its  fiercest  perils  entil  the  victory  was  won. 

The  falling  back  to  reform  the  lines  was  evidently 
taken  by  the  rebel  commander  as  a  retreat,  and  his 
forces  came  sweeping  on  in  strong  lines,  and  with 
shouts  which  ahnost  drowned  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  if  possible  crush  the 
centre  of  our  lines,  and  thus  gain  the  first  essential 
step  to  a  victory.  But  Kirk's  line  on  being  reformed 
had  lain  down  to  avoid  the  scathing  fire,  which  cut 
down  the  brush  around  them  with  the  uniformity  of 
a  reaper's  sickle,  and  silently  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  over-confident  foe.  They  were  allowed  to 
approach  within  ten  or  fifteen  paces  of  our  front, 
when  a  volcano  of  lead  opened  upon  them,  which 
struck  scores  dead  upon  the  earth.  The  instantaneous 
discharge  of  so  many  rifles,  with  such  terrible  effect, 
filled  their  ranks  with  consternation,  and  despite  the 
commands,  appeals  and  imprecations  of  officers,  they 
retreated  in  disorder.  Kirk's  lines  then  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  with  shouts  which  seemed  piercing  as 
the  shriek  of  torture,  pursued  the  foe.  Soon  the 
brigade  gained  the  ground  it  had  lost,  and  pushed 
stiU  further  on,  until  having  gained  a  hundred  yards 
in  the  advance,  the  enemy  coming  upon  his  second 
line  was  halted  and  reformed.     Then  our  own  lines 
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were  halted ;  and  there,  with  only  a  narrow  ravine 
between,  they  stood,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
terrible  destruction  was  dealt  on  either  side. 

But  Colonel  Kirk's  *  brigade  was  not  the  only  one 
of  the  division  engaged.  When  Greneral  Rousseau's 
brigade  retired  to  receive  a  new  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  Kirk's  brigade  advanced  to  sustain  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  General  McCook  ordered  Colonel 
Gibson's  brigade  to  engage  on  the  l^t  of  Colonel 
Kirk's,  where  the  enemy  was  still  striving  to  force 
his  way.  Most  gallantly  his  brigade  moved  into 
a<jtion — ^the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  Major  William  Wallace, 
on  the  right;  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Harrison,  in  the  centre ;  the  Forty-ninth 
Ohio,  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  M.  Blackman,  on  the 
left.  The  Thirty-second  Indiana,  as  previously  stated, 
was  detached  from  the  brigade  as  soon  as  it  arrived 
upon  the  field,  and  acted  as  an  independent  command 
during  the  day.  As  it  advanced  into  position,  the 
enemy — concealed  by  tents,  behind  trees,  and  in 
dense  undergrowth — opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  the 
entire  line  instantaneously.  Here,  too,  as  in  the 
fifth  brigade,  the  enemy  played  spiritedly  upon  the 
line,  with  a  battery  on  each  flank  and  in  his  centre. 
But  the  command  behaved  with  commendable  stead- 
iness, and  replied  with  musketry  with  effect,  steadily 
pressing  forward  and  driving  the  enemy  some  eighty 
rods. 

Colonel  Gibson  here  discovered  that,  under  cover 
of  a  ravine,  the   enemy  was  turning  his  left;    he 
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therefore  ordered  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  to  change  line 
of  battle  to  the  rear  on  first  company — a  difficult 
movement,  which  was  admirably  executed  under  a 
most  galling  fire.  The  firing  was  now  rapid,  and 
30on  forced  the  rebels  from  their  flank  movement  and 
back  upon  their  main  force.  The  regiment  having 
defeated  this  demonstration,  changed  front  forward 
3n  fii'st  company,  and  resumed  its  place  in  the  origi- 
aal  line  of  battle.  But  the  enemy  was  determined 
to  outflank  Colonel  Gibson's  line,'  if  possible,  and  in 
i  few  moments,  with  a  largely  increased  force,  he 
idvanced  to  the  left  of  the  brigade.  The  For^y- 
linth  Ohio,  as  before,  changed  front  to  the  rear,  and 
3oured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  and 
just  here  Captain  Bouton  gave  timely  assistance  with 
iwo  guns  of  his  Chicago  Batter}^',  and  silenced  the 
rebel  artillery  on  Colonel  Gibson's  left.  This  done 
le  moved  his  guns  to  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio, 
ind  a  few  shots  compelled  the  rebel  batteries  which 
lad  so  annoyed  Gibson's  right  and  centre  to  limb6r 
ip  and  seek  a  new  position. 

Meantime  General  Rousseau's  brigade,  re-supplied 
vith  ammunition,had  moved  to  the  front  to  engage 
;he  enemy.  General  McCook  also  at  this  juncture 
)rdered  into  action  two  regiments  of  General  Ilurl- 
>ut's  division,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  on  his 
eft  during  the  day.  Still  the  enemy  fought  with 
obstinacy,  determined  not  to  yield  the  contest  short 
tf  victory.  His  artillery  and  musketry  fire  was 
'apid  and  continuous,  and  seemed  impossible  to  with- 
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stand.  Now,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  battery  of 
two  or  three  guns — whose  it  was  is  not  known — ^took 
position  alK)ut  the  centre  of  General  Rousseau's  lines 
and  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  front, 
there  forming  for  attack.  Under  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Rousseau,  the  regulai's  and  the  Sixth  Indiana 
moved  to  its  supjx)!^.  Soon  the  battery  was  seriously 
menace<l,  and  the  commander  withdrew  it ;  but  the 
support  steadily  held  their  ground,  and  in  a  short 
but  decisive  contest  repelled  the  charge  of  the  enemy 
and  compelled  him  to  halt.  Our  line  then  gallantly 
advanced  with  bold  fix)ut  about  one  hundred  yai'ds, 
when  the  enemv  ^\\e  wav,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
dav  closed  ainiinst  him.  It  was  here  that  General 
Rousseau  ol.)served  the  Fii'st  Ohio  erossiuir  in  the 
doublenpick  an  open  field  to  his  right  and  front. 
Galloping  up,  he  ordered  it  to  halt,  he  not  having 
dii-ected  it  to  advance  ;  but  upon  l>eing  iulormed  that 
it  was  the  oi\ler  of  General  Grant,  who  wii;>  near  by, 
it  W2is  put  in  motion,  and  advauct^l  s<.>me  three  hun- 
dred yanls  when  it  was  halted,  and  a  combat  ensued 
between  it  and  a  reWl  force  occupying  a  portion  of 
one  of  our  camps.  The  fire  of  the  regimrut  was 
rapid  and  fatal«  and  the  envmy  so5.»n  fieil.  The  loda 
of  the  First  Ohio  in  this  last  action  was  eight  men 
wonuded. 

Meantime  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Thirty-stwud  Indiana  wvre  rendering  efficient 
service  in  this  last  terrible  ou><:-t  of  the  day.  Colonel 
Willich  having  |>ASckn.l  thrv»iigh  tl.r  lines  oi  Colonel 
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Kirk's  brigade,  reformed  his  regiment  in  double 
column  to  the  centre,  and  again  marched  forward  to 
charge  the  enemy,  supported  by  a  single  regiment  on 
his  left  wing.  After  moving  a  while  in  this  formation 
the  column  was  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  charging 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  amidst  a  seething  fire 
of  mTisketry  and  canister.  In  the  midst  of  this  com- 
bat, and  while  other  rebel  forces  stood  impending, 
Colonel  WilHch  observing  that  his  men,  under  the 
excitement  of  battle,  were  firing  too  high  and  at  too 
great  a  distance,  ordered  them  to  cease  firing,  and 
practiced  them  in  the  manual  of  arms,  which  restored 
coolness  and  confidence,  and  they  then  opened  an 
effective  fire.  The  enemy  retired  and  Willich  ad- 
vanced, pursuing  the  retreat  with  four  jcompanies 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  double  column  to  the 
centre  following.  This  pursuit  was  continued  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  then  abandoned  from  the  weariness 
of  the  men.  In  this  engagement  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana  displayed  distinguished  gallantry,  and  its 
officers  behaved  with  exemplary  coolness.  When 
the  regiment  was  compelled  to  retreat,  owing  to  the 
heavy  concentration  of  fire  from  every  direction,  its 
officers  did  all  within  human  power  to  check  the 
temporary  confusion,  and  in  this  effort  Colonel  Wil- 
lich, Lieutenant  Colonel  Von  Trebra,  Major  Schack- 
enburg,  and  the  Adjutant,  Carl  Schmidt,  evinced 
bravery  and  skill.  The  Seventy-seventh  Pennsyl- 
vania maintained  its  high  trust  all  through  the  day, 
and  about  the  time  Willich  routed  the  enemy  with 
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the  bayonet,  it  advanced  npon  a  rebel  battery  under 
a  steady  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  and  compelled 
it  to  leave  tbe  field  precipitately.  Fortunately  its 
fire  was  too  high,  or  it  would  have  fearfully  decimated 
the  ranks  of  that  fine  regiment.  Pushing  on  they 
suddenly  came  upon  Colonel  Battles,  of  the  Twentieth 
Tennessee  (rebel)  Infantry,  who  was  forced  tcf  sur- 
render. Colonel  F.  8.  Stumbaugh  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  his  sword.* 

When  Colonel  Kirk's  brigade  had  formed  its  last 
line,  and  the  intervening  ravine  alone  separated  the 
embattled  hosts — ^at  that  juncture  the  rebel  army 
then  and  there  was  nfaking  its  last  desperate  effort 
of  the  day.  It  was  then  General  McCook's  division 
was  fighting  not  only  for  our  glorious  cause,  but  for 
the  precious  boon  of  life  itself.  Every  available 
man  was  in  the  action.  Rousseau,  Kirk,  Gibson, 
Willich,  Stumbaugh — such  was  the  line — were  each 
and  all  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force — ^a  force 
of  at  least  twelve  thousand  against  six  thousand,-^ 
and  each  and  all  fought  with  that  irresistible  bravery 
which,  defying  superior  numbers,  and  confident  in  a 
righteous  cause,  expects  only  victory,  nor  deigns  to 
accept  less. 


4.  Colonel  Battles*  horse  was  shot,  and  his  radnMoLpraBed Iqr  Wil> 
lich's  sturdy  advance,  had  leff  him.  He  was  nntuble  to  pBaw  bflftm  onr 
skinnishers  came  up.  Observing  them  dose  npoiD^  ||^.M-  BJgfc^JffL*^ 
gun,  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  c  "'  " 

As  they  approached,  however,  and  his  lijfo  1 
down  the  gun,  drew  a  white  hxodkimsUtf 
quarter. 


/ 
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No  pen  can  describe  the  terrific  grandeur  of  that 
closing  scene.  Whole  battalions  on  the  rebel  front 
were  swept  away.  Their  second  line  rushed  on  and 
trampled  under  foot  their  dead  and  dying.  Else- 
where than  on  the  division  front  the  combat  had 
partially  lulled,  and  other  commanders  drew  near  to 
witness  this  fearful  duel.  The  angel  of  death  seemed 
perched  midway  between  the  contending  forces. 
Heroes  fell,  and  the  "  glad  earth  drank  their  blood." 
Banks  melted  away  by  platoons.  For  a  time  the 
combattants  on  both  sides  stood  like  walls  of  stone. 
There  was  no  need  now  of  rallying — ^no  need  of  in- 
spiration ;  the  soldiers  had  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
commander — ^their  determined  bearing  seemed  to  say, 
"  We  may  die^  hut  cannot  he  conqvAyred  P'^  Suddenly 
the  rebel  host  was  reinforced,  and  the  battle  became 
a  whirlwind.  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Breckenridge  and 
Hardee  were  there  in  person,  and  hurled  their  rebel 
columns  against  us  with  reckless  fury.  Twice  they 
desperately  charged  our  lines,  and  with  unearthly 
yells  endeavored  to  dislodge  us,  but  each  time  they 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter.  Soon — a  fortu- 
nate acquisition — two  pieces  of  Captain  Terrell's 
battery  advanced  near  the  left  of  Colonel  Kii'k's 
brigade,  and  opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  enemy,* 


Pi^ain  Teireirs  battery  properly  belonged  to  General  McCook*B 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  (tirection,  made  by  one  of  General 

ijddea,  the  battery  took  a  road  which  led  to  the  rear  an*  I  right 

"  l^eteon's  division.    It  was  here  ordered  into  position  by  Gen- 

^dson  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The  right  section, 

lid  .of  First  Lieutenam  Francis  L.  Guenther,  rendered  dis- 

Hoe  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  first  from  the  right,  and  then, 


f 
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by  which  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  ever 
watchful  for  an  advantage  over  the  foe,  was  enabled 
to  obtain  a  flanking  range  upon  his  line,  and  poured 
in  a  destructive  enfilading  fire.  The  Fifteenth  Mich- 
igan and  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  also  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  division  front  at  this  juncture.     Indeed 


in  conjunction  with  the  left  and  centre  sections,  under  command  of  First 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Smyser  and  Second  Lieutenant  Israel  Ludlow,  from  the 
left  of  the  division.  At  one  time  during  the  action  the  attack  was  so 
severe  that  the  infantry  supports  gave  way,  and  as  the  battery  had  been 
advanced  to  the  line  of  skirmishers,  a  position  necessary  in  order  to  fire 
eflTectively  upon  the  enemy,  it  came  near  being  captured.  Lieutenant 
Ludlow's  section  was  sent  to  the  rear,  to  cover  tne  retreat  of  Lieutenant 
Smyser*s,  which  was  admirably  done.  During  this  retreat  Captain  Ter- 
rell* served  one  of  Lieutenant  Smyser's  pieces  (a  Napoleon)  and  he  the 
other.  They  attached  prolonges,  and  fired  retiring.  The  enemy  chargcxi 
the  battery  three  times,  but  the  discharges  of  canister  from  8myser*s 
section  and  spherical  case-shot  from  Guehther's^and  Ludlow's  repulsed 
them.  For  a  time  Lieutenant  Smyser  and  Corporal  Robinson  served  one 
piece  alone.  Sergeani  Metcalf,  chief  of  the  sixth  piece,  behaved  with 
great  gallantry.  Though  wounded  in  the  head,  he  remain*»d  with  his 
captain  until  shot  in  the  leg,  when  he  was  compelled  to  crawl  from  the 
field.  A  sergeant  of  infantry  (name  unknown)  seeing  the  battery  sorely 
pressed,  brought  up  ammunition,  but  served  only  a  few  moments  when 
ne  was  shot  down.  And  again:  Private  John  Marshall,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ohio,  having  exhausted  his  ammunition,  came  to  the  battery  and 
served  as  a  cannonier  during  the  remainder  of  the  action.  About  half- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  General  McCook's  division  was 
fighting  so  desperately,  the  battery  rendered  signal  service.  Five  batteries 
of  the  enemy  were  plaving  upK>n  it.  Lieutenant  Guenther  advanced  his 
section  with  General  Nelson's  line  of  skirmishtrs,  and  took  them  in 
reverse;  Sm3rser*s  section  gave  them  an  enfilading  fire  of  shell  and 
spherical  case,  while  the  centre  section  (Ludlow's)  was  posted  to  prevent 
the  left  flank  being  turned.  Thus  the  battery,  after  constant  action  and 
serious  loss,  had  the  honor  of  assisting  in  the  last  and  most  fearful  repulse 
of  the  foe.    Indeed  it  did  much  to  cause  it. 

Captain  Terrell  in  his  official  report  commends  to  the  consideration 
of  his  superiors  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  battery — Sergeants 
Davis,  Egan,  Manbeck  and  Metcalf.  Corporals  Erwin,  Lyncli,  Robinson 
and  Brodie,  and  compliments  the  entire  company  for  its  heroism.  To 
Doctor  Dallas  Bache  he  tenders  his  sincerest  thanks  for  his  unremitting 
devotion  to  duty,  displayed  both  in  camp  and  on  the  field.  Lieutenant . 
Rittenhouse  was  in  Savannah,  with  the  bagKage,  and  therefbre  unable  to 
share  the  honors  of  the  battle  with  his  brother  officers.  Stone's  battery 
did  not  arrive  from  StVMUiih  until  tbe  next  day.  Goodspeed's  came  up 
Just  as  the  action  r*"^-^  vid  Joined  in  the  ponnit  Although  anxious, 
they  were  denied  <  "^  in  tbe  action.  FMr  loeeee  in  this  battery 

see  Appendix-"  7* of  IiOHei.'' 
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&ie  former  r^ment  had  been  attached  to  General 
Rousseau's  brigade  the  entire  day,  and  vied  in  patri- 
otism with  the  noble  men  of  that  command.  Shell 
burst  in  the  air  and  in  the  ranks,  while  grape,  can- 
ister and  bullets  whistled  through  the  lines  and  into 
the  forest,  scoring  the  trees — sad  mementoes  to  show 
the  traveler  and  tourist  for  years  to  come  on  what 
spot  of  earth  this  glorious  battle  was  fought,  and 
lost  and  won.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  physical  endu- 
rance, and  amidst  that  carnage  that  limit  must  be 
90on  reached;  and  while  generals  and  others  who 
had  gathered  near  to  witness  this  crowning  encounter 
stood  breathless  in  their  anxiety  for  its  successful 
issue,  a  shout  ascended— a  shout  long,  and  clear,  and 
wild.  All  instinctively  turned  pale  with  excitement. 
What  was  it  ?  Whence  came  the  stormy  acclaim  ? 
The  sulphurous  canopy  lifted  from  the  earth,  and 
flisclosed  the  rebel  lines  in  full  retreat !  One  grand 
shout  of  triumph  again  resounded  through  the  forest, 
pursuit  was  made  for  a  short  distance,  fresh  troops 
just  upon  the  field  continued  it,  the  old  troops  retired 
to  bivouac  and  to  the  sad  toil  of  caring  for  their 
wounded  comrades,  and  night  hushed  the  din  of 
strife.  After  ten  hours  of  incessant  warfare  the 
contest  was  ended  and  the  victory  won.  Our  brave 
and  faithful  soldiers  with  one  accord  and  one  voice 
rendered  thanks  in  humble,  grat/eftil  praise  to  the 
Grod  of  Hosts. 

The  battle  ended,  the  horrors  of  the  carnage  began' 
to  be  realized.    Night  came  on,  and  with  it  a  cold, 
14 
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ching  rain.     The  dead  were  unbur^d,  aod  many 

lie  wonnded  suffered  terribly  fi^om  pain  and  cold, 

lanity  did  what  it  could — God  cared  for  the  rest- 

throngh  the  night  the  unfortunatti  soldiers  wei'e 

ght  from  the  field  as  fast  as  they  could  be  found 

'Mt  of  the  callings  and  gropings  of  Samaritan 

mi  tides.  All  night  the  surgeons  unceasingly  worked 

Iressing  their  wonnds.     To  those  who  labored  so 

hfully  the   country  owes   a   debt   of  gratitude, 

Other  soldiers,  weary  and  exhausted  from  the  excite' 

nt  of  the  day,  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets 

1  slept  away,  unconscious  of  the  rain  that  poure4 

in  tori^nts  about  them.    Others  still,  blanketless  and 

coatless,  gathered  aj  ound  the  dim  bivo'Sac  fires  and 

watched  the  night  away  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep 

warm, 

The  rebel  loss  in  this  action  was  terribly  severe. 
Perhaps  the  actual  loss  will  never  be  known.*  In 
front  of  General  McCook's  division,  where  the  con- 
test had  been  most  bloody,  there  were  buried  next 
day  six  hundred  and  eighty  rebel  dead — ^there,  where 
they  fell,  fighting  so  fiercely  with  strange  zeal  in 
their  wicked  caus^. 

The  loss  in  the  division  was  serious,  and  attests 
l^ow  weU  they  fought/    Ninety-eight  were  killed  and 


6.  General  P.  T.  Beauregard,  in  his  oflQcial  report  of  the  action,  gives 
the  summary  of  his  losses  as  follows:  Killed,  1,728;  wounded,  8,01d ; 
jnissing,  959— total,  10,699.   See  "  Ck>nfederate  Official  ReporU,"  page  238. 

7.  For  lists  of  casualties  see  Appendix—-"  Casualties  of  the  Second 
Diviiion,  Shiloh,  April  7Ui,  1862;"  also,  Tabular  History  for  summaiy. 
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seven  hundred  and  thirty  wounded — a  total  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Officers,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, were  commended  for  gallantry ;  but  where  all 
were  so  faithful,  distinctions  seem  almost  invidious.® 

In  the  loss  of  these  noble  men  the  great  heart  of 
our  country  was  wrung  with  sorrow.     Thousands  of 


8.  General  McCook  in  his  official  report  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  of  his  three  brigade  commanders,  Rousseau,  Kirk  and  Gibson ; 
also  to  the  members  of  his  staff,  Captain  Daniel  McCook,  his  Adjutant 
General ;  Lieutenants  Davis,  Hoblitzell  and  Straub,  Aides-de-camp ;  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell,  Ordnance  officer ;  Captain  Blake  and  Lieutenant  Blake, 
Provost  Marshals ;  Captain  Williams,  Commissary ;  Lieutenants  Galbraith 
and  Johnson,  Signal  Corps  and  acting  Aides,  and  to  J.  P.  Collier,  acting 
Aiile,  he  tenders  his  ^teful  thanks  for  gallantry  in  action  and  the  intel- 
ligent manner  in  which  they  conveyed  and  communicated  orders  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Of  Captain  Boyd  he  sajrs :  "  My  ever-efficient  quarter- 
master was  absent  in  Savannah,  superintending  the  embarkation  of 
troops.'*  He  also  commends  the  gallantry  of  Colonels  Stumbaugh  and 
Bass,  Lieutenant  Colonels  Dodge,  Housum  ayd  Dunn,  Majors  Hurd  and 
Bradford,  and  Captain  Bristol,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Blinois.  Of  the 
latter  he  says ;  **  He  took  command  of  the  re^ment  after  the  death 
of  Major  Levanway,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  day." 
Again  he  mentions  the  staff  of  Colonel  Kirk,  Captain  S.  T.  Davis,  A.  A. 
A.  G.,  Captain  Beeler,  Commissary,  and  Lieutenant  8.  B.  Dexter,  Aide- 
de-camp,  complimenting  them  for  their  bravery  and  assistance  in  the 
action.  .  He  did  thus  because  the  character  of  Colonel  Kirk's  wounds 
precluded  the  obtaining  of  a  report  from  him.  Surgeon  Hewitt,  of  the 
Thirty  fourth  Illinois,  also  merited  mention. 

G^eneral  Rousseau  returns  thanks  for  gallantry  and  coolness  to  Mayors 
King  and  Carpenter,  and  Captains  Swain  and  Townsend,  of  the  regular 
army,  to  Colonels  Smith,  Buckley  and  Crittenden,  regimental  command- 
ers, to  Lieutenant  Colonels  Parrott,  Berry  and  Prather,  and  to  M^ors 
Lan^don,  Treanor  a  d  Abbott.  He  also  acknowledged  his  obli^tions 
to  Lieutenants  Armstrong'  and  Rousseau,  regular  Aides,  to  E.  P.  Jewett, 
Esq.,  of  Ohio,  volunteer  Aide,  to  Lieutenant  Wickliffe,  acting  Aide,  and 
to  Captain  W.  M.  Carpenter,  brigade  quartermaster,  for  valuable  services 
in  the  field ;  also,  to  Colonel  Oliver,  of  the  Fifteenth  Michigan  Infantry, 
his  officers  and  men,  for  joining  his  command  and  fighting  throughout 
the  day.    This  regiment  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty  m»^n. 

Colonel  Gibson  refers  with  pride  to  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Willich 
and  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Black  inan.  Majors  Wallace,  Evans  and 
Drake,  Captains  Dawson  and  Eirbv,  iind  Adjutant  Taft,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  to  Major  8.  W.  Gross,  brigade  surgeon,  to  Charles  Rodig,  hospital 
steward  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  and  rA-^o  to  J.  M.  Cory,  hospital  stewiurd 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio.  To  the  members  of  his  staff— Captain  Henry 
Clay,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Lieutenants  Suinr.er  and  Otis,  Aides-de-camp — ^he 
expresses  his  perso^^'al  obligations.  Gtmeral  Johnson  was  still  prostrate 
wnh  sickness,  which  compelled  his  ah  tence  at. Columbia. 
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hearthstones  were  shrouded  in  gloom,  and  the  land 
was  draped  in  the  funereal  habiliments  of  mouming. 
Her  noblest  manhood  and  youth  had  gone  forth  to 
battle — many,  alas !  never  to  return.  •  Well  might 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister  and  wife  exclaim,  m 
the  deep  anguish  of  a  broken  heart,  as  they  piniM 
over  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  loved  one — 

"  He  died— ^  died, 

On  whom  my  lone  devotedness  was  cast ! 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side — 

J,  whose  wrung  heart-  watched  with  him  to  the  last ! 
I  mieht  not  once  his  fainting  head  sustain, 
Nor  bathe  his  parched  lips  in  the  hour  of  pain. 
Nor  say  to  him,  *  Farewell  T    He  passed  away  I 
Oh !  had  my  love  been  there,  its  conquering  sWhj 
Had  won  him  back  fh>m  death  T 

% 

The  dead  were  buried  and  the  wounded  shipjted 
speedily  as  possiblef  on  board  transports,  and  sent  to 
the  army  hospitals  at  Saint  Louis,  Cairo,  Paducah, 
Mound  City  ,New  Albany  and  Louisville.  In  a  littile 
time  the  camps  were  again  astir  with  a  forward 
movement,  and  all  were  looking  for  the  day  whea 
another  battle  should  again  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  front. 

In  this  battle  the  Second  Drvisiox  performed  well 
and  nobly  its  part.  The  position  it  held  was  the 
vital  one  of  the  army — the  main  Corinth  road  leading 
to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  this  once  in  his  possession, 
victory  would  almost  certainly  have  perched  upon 
the  rebel  banners;  but  the  steady  valor  and  Ann 
bearing  of  its  troops  repulsed  each  struggle  of  the 
foe  and  stamped  upon  him  most  remorselessly  the 
iron  heel  of  defeat.     Nor  was  the  handsome  conduct 
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of  fte  division  unacknowledged.  Brigadier  Greneral 
W.  T.  Sherman,  (now  Major  General,)  second  in 
command  of  General  Grant's  forces,  in  his  official 
report  of  the  action,  said :  "  I  am  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  give  personal  credit  where  it  is  due, 
and  censure  where  I  think  it  merited.  I  concede 
that  General  McCook's  splendid  division  from  Ken- 
tucky drove  back  the  enemy  along  the  Corinth  road, 
which  was  the  great  central  line  of  this  battle. 
There  Beauregard  commanded  in  person,  supported 
by  Bragg' s,  Johnston's  and  Breckenridge's  divisions." 
The  second  day's  battle  at  Shiloh  was  probably 
the  most  magnificently  fought  engagement  that  has 
e^er  been  waged  upon  this  continent.  The  first  day 
developed  no  splendid,  no  secure  plan  of  battle  upon 
the  Federal  side.  The  rebel  plan  of  attack,  however, 
was  well  devised.  The  death  of  Johnston,  and  the 
ceasing  of  the  fight  an  hour  too  soon,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  defeat  on  the  morrow  to  the  foe.  Sun- 
day exhibited  on  our  side  consummate  generalship  in 
division  and  brigade  commanders,  each  of  whom  to 
a  great  extent  fought  independently  and  for  the 
safety  of  himself.  On  Monday  it  was  otherwise.  A 
tangible  and  enduring  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
which  presented  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy ;  and  in 
that  confidence  inspired  by  the  characteristic  bravery 
of  Northern  soldiery,  the  offensive  was  determined 
on.  The  attack  was  made  ;  and  then  commanders, 
as  if  possessed  with  that  incomparable  experience  in 
war  which  enabled  the   great  captains  of  former 
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times  to  perceive  with  such  unparalleled  sagacit^he 
true  nature  of  the  contest — that  which  was  of  the 
most  or  the  least  consequence  to  a  successful  and  bril- 
liant issue, — held  their  troops  well  in  hand,  moved 
them  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master  hand  upon  the 
great  chess-board  of  strife,  every  where  checkmated 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  and  finally,  discomforted 
and  defeated,  forced  him  from  the  field. 

The  next  day  General  Buell  addressed  to  his  com- 
mluid  the  following  proclamation  or  order : 

Headquabtebs  Army  op  the  Ohio,         ) 
Field  of  Suiloh,  Tennessee,  Apbil  8,  1862.  | 

[^General  Orders^  No.  6.] 

The  General  congratulates  the  army  under  his  command 
on  the  imperishable  honor  won  yesterday  by  a  portion  of 
it  on  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburg  Landing. 
The  alacrity  and  zeal  with  which  they  pressed  forward  by 
forced  marches  to  the  succor  of  their  comrades  of  a  sister 
army  imperiled  by  the  attack  of  an  overwhelming  force, 
the  gallantry  with  which  they  assaulted  the  enemy,  and  the 
persevering  courage  with  which  they  maintained^  an  inces- 
sant conflict  against  superior  numbers,  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  evening,  when  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  field,  are  instances  which  point  to  a  great  service 
nobly  performed. 

The  General  reminds  his  troops  again  that  such  results 
are  not  attained  by  individual  prowess  alone;  that  subordi- 
nation and  careful  training  are  essential  to  the  efiiciency  of 
every  army,  and  that  the  success  which  has  given  them  a 
brilliant  page  in  history  is  greatly  due  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  nave  seconded  the  labors  of  their  division,  brig- 
ade and  regimental  commanders,  who  first  disciplined  them 
in  camp,  and  then  led  them  judiciously  and  gallantly  in 
battle. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Again,  as  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  the  people 
commingled  joy  with  grief.  As  the  news  flashed 
through  the  land — ^how  bravely  the  army  had  fought, 
and  how  seemingly  inevitable  defeat  was  turned  into 
a  glorious  victory — ^thd  people  congregated  into  great 
assemblies,  and  in  patriotic  cheer  commemorated  the 
event,  sorrowed  for  the  noble  men  who  fell,  attesting 
their  sincerity  in  the  munificence  of  their  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  desolate  homes,  and  with 
united  heart  and  voice  sang  Te  Deurm  of  praise  to 
Him  who  had  vouchsafed  the  nation  so  great  a  suc- 
cess. The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  press — ^all  the  heralds 
of  public  opinion — ^vied  in  attestation  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  country  for  the  gallantry  and  heroism 
displayed  by  the  troops  engaged — at  once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  State  Legislatures  which  soon  aftftr  held  their 
sessions  passed  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  event.  The 
following  was  published  by  order  of  Major  General 
Halleck,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  to  be  read  to  the 
troops  engaged: 

Resolved^  ly  the  Oeneral  Asaetnbly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^ 
That  the  intelligence  just  received  of  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  the  late  important  battle  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  calls 
for  our  sincere  acknowledgements  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer 
of  events  for  his  interference  in  our  behalf. 

Resoh)ed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  composing  our 
army  engaged  in  this  desperate  encounter,  for  their  valor 
and  endurance,  resulting  in  such  glorious  success. 

Resolved^  That  while  rejoicing  at  this  victory,  we  sympar 
thize  with  the  wounded,  mourn  for  the  glorious  dead,  and 
will  honor  and  venerate  their  memories. 
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The  soldiers,  thankful  for  the  appreciation  of  their 
services  by  the  country,  rapidly  recuperated  their 
wom-ont  energies,  and  were  soon  in  as  excellent  a 
condition  as  before,  and  only  awaited  the  trumpet's 
blast  to  summon  them  to  battle. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    COEINTH — CHAEACTER   OF  THE  NEXT 

CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHY     OF     MAJOR     GENERAL    A. 

M«D.    M«0O0K. 

While  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  being  fought,  our 
forces  in  other  fields  were  equally  active  and  gained 
brilliant  victories  which  seemed  steadily  to  crown 
with  glory  the  Union  arms.  On  the  7th  of  April 
Island  Number  Ten  surrendered  to  Flag-officer  Foote. 
The  gallant  bearing  of  our  navy  and  the  land  forces 
co-operating  under  General  Pope  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  bravado  of  General  W.  D.  McCall/  thft 


1.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of  General  W.  D.  McOaU,  on 
aasummg  command  of  the  rebel  forces,  on  the  5th  instant.  It  needs  no 
oomment:  '  # 

"  Soldiers, — We  are  strangers,  commander  and  commanded,  each  to 
the  oUier.  Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  am  a  general  made  by  Beaure- 
gard— a  general  selected  by  Beauregard  and  Bragg  for  tliis  command, 
when  they  knew  it  was  in  peril.  They  have  known  me  for  twenty  yeara 
Together  we  have  stood  on  the  fields  of  Mexico.  Qive  them  your  con- 
fidence now ;  give  it  to  me  when  I  have  earned  it.  Soldiers, — the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  is  intrusted  to  your  courage,  to  your  discipline-— vour 
patience.    Exhibit  the  vigilance  and  coolness  of  last  night,  and  hold  it 

W.  D.  McCall,  Brigadier  General  Commanding." 
rp»i«<r-offlcer  Foote's  Report—"  Rebellion  Record,"  vol.  iv :  page  488. 
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iebi^  commandanty  or  the  confidence  of  faiB  troopt. 
-  ^       '  'The^.land  forces  fled  on  the  previous  night ;  and  then- 
upon,  without  a  straggle,  these  works,  erected  with 
1       •  great  skill  and  formidable  in  strength,  constitoting, 

J[  next  to  Columbus^  the  great  barrier  to  our  navigation 

of  the  Mississippi  river,  were  surrendered  into  our 
hands. .  The  invincibility  of  these  river  defences  was 
henceforth  broken.  Fort  iPillow  and  other  places 
hdd  out  for  a  time,  but  the  triumphal  march  of  Fed- 
eral prowess  was  still  onward,  and  with  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  the  enemy  lost  his  con- 
trol of  the  great  "  Father  of  Waters"  forever. 

At  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  another  battle  was  fought 
under  General  Curtis,  which  resulted  in  the  d^eat 
of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
enemy's,  bravest  generals,  old  Beii  McCulloch. 

On  the  11th  of  April  General  Mitchell's  division, 
.,     which  4iad  been  detached  while  at  Nashville  to  per- 
form the  difficult  undertaking  of  destroying  the  com- 
*•         munic^tions  of  the  enemy  with  the  East,  advanced 
OH  Huntsville,  Alabama,  with  a  celerity  that  baffled 
'•  every  attempt  to  apprise  the  enemy  of  his  coming, 

dashed  into  the  town,  taking  it  by  surprise,  and  cap- 
tured not  only  the  enemy's  militaiy  road,  but  his 
machine  shops,  engines,  lathes,  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  rolling  stock. 

Thus  provided  with  ample  transportation,  he  struck 
blow  after  blow  upon-  the  enemy,  proceeding  as  fiEtr 
east  as  Stevenson,  Alabama.  Decatur  and  Tuscum- 
bia,  westward,  were   also   occupied.     The   railroad 
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bridges  across  the  Tennessee  were  destroyed,  spA  in 
less  than  fiv^e  days  he  extended  the  fr^nt  of  our  " 
operations  nearly  one  hundi'ed  arid  forty  miles  ;•  and 
when  at  Tuscumbia  he  fired  his  morning  gun,  it  could 
l>e  distinctly  heard  by  our  army  encamped  on.  tke 
field  of  Shiloh. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  force  was  made  by  the  conmiands  of  Gen- 
erals Sherman  and  Wood,  and  the  fact  established 
that  the  enemy^had  retreated  beyond  Liqk  Creek, 
having  traveled  all  night  on  the  7th  instant.  The 
roads  were  in  a  terrible  condition,  and  strewn  with 
abandoned  wagons,  ambulances  and  limber-boxes. 
Tho.  enemy  succeeded  in  cariying  off  his'  gun8,-but 
much  cnppled  his  batteries  by  abandoning  the  hind 
limber-boxes  of  at  least  twenty  guns..  .  An  .engage- 
ment also  occurred  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
resulted  in  their  discomfiture  and  the  capture  of  a  ^ 
rebel  hospital  camp  wherein  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded  Confederate  soldiers  and  fifty  of 
our  own.*  •'  -^ 

Amidst  all  these  reverses  which  had  bo  suddenly 
befallen  their  arms,  the  rebel  army  moved  back  to 
its  intrenched  position  at  Corinth,  and  awaited  the 
onward  movement  of  our  army.  Gradually  it  was 
moved  forward,  until  at  last  it  confronted  the  enemy's 
fortifications.     But  before  decisive  action  could  be 


:a.    See  Offlcinl  Report  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman— "  Rebellion  Reo- 
ord ,"  vol.  Iv :  page  441. 
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again  taken,  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  base 
of  operations  for  our  army  was  now  at  Paducah,  Ken- 
tacky.  Sujjplies  must  be  discharged  at  Crump's, 
Pittsburg  and  Hamburg  Landings.  The  front  of  | 
our  army  was  several  miles  in  extent,  and  must  be  | 
supplied  by  the  roadfi  leading  from  these  |X)ints;  J 
therefore,  highw^ays  suitable  to  this  heavy  ti-anspor-  \ 
tation  must  be  constructed,  and  every  prepai*ation  i 
made  effectually  to  secure  them  to  our  use. 

On  the  same  morning  that  Generak  Sherman  and 
Wood  made  their  reconnoissance  to  the  front,  the 
Second  Division  moved  forward  some  two  milea 
irom  its  position  near  Pittsburg  Lauding,  and  bivon- 
acted  without  tents  until  the  15th  of  April*  While 
here  heavy  details  were  made  for  fatigue  duty,  stieh 
as  interring  our  own  and  the  rebel  dead,  burying 
dead  animals,  and  road -making.  General  Johnson 
returned  on  the  13th,  and  resumed  conuuand  of  his 
brigade.  On  the  15th  the  transportation  came  up 
from  Savannah,  and  once  more  the  division  enjoyed 
the  shelter  of  tents. 

The  command  suffered  sbveTelf  from  sickness  while 
in  this  locality,  occasioned  by  the  exposure  to  which 
the  men  had  been  subjected  for  weeks,  and  the  uHj- 
wholesome  surface  water  which  they  were  compelled 
to  use.  From  this  time  until  arriving  near  Farming- 
ton,  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  division  was  constantly 


3.    Colonel  F.  6.  Stumlxiug^b,  of  the  Seventy- seven tli  Perinsylranyi 
VDlunteersi,  on  the  8lli  of  April  sncceeded  Colonel  K  N,  Elrk  (woutidi 
in  command  of  the  tlfih  brigi»de. 
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engaged  in  reconnoissances,  picket  and  fatigue  duty. 
Occasionally  the  enemy  appeared  and  havassed  the 
pickets,  but  a  few  shots  always  sufficed  to  put  him  to 
flight.  On  the  8th  day  of  May  one  hundred  men  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  Captain  Henry  G.  Davis, 
and  one  hundred  men  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania, Captain  T.  E.  Rose,  both  under  command 
of  Colonel  Innis,  of  the  Michigan  Engineers,  and 
engaged  in  constructing  a  road  near  Seven -Mile 
Creek,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  After  a  spirited  resistance  the  enemy 
retreated  and  our  men  resumed  work*^  The  casual- 
ties on  our  side  in  this  affair  were  one  killed,  two 
woupded,  and  one  taken  prisoner — all  belonging  to 
the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana.*  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
is  known  to  be  four  killed  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
The  number  of  wounded  is  uncertain,  as,  if  any,  they 
were  borne  away  in  the  retreat. 

As  the  army  neared  .Corinth  a  new  disposition  of 
its  forces  was  made.  It  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct corps-d^ a/rmee — the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Grant,  constituting  the  right 
wing ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Major  General  D.  C. 
Buell,  the  centre  ;  and  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
Major  General  John  Pope,  the  left  wing.  General 
Halleck  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  General  Grant 
second  in  conmiand.     The  Second   Division    was 


4.  The  casualties  were  as  follows:  Killed,  Corporal  John  E.  Oliver; 
wounded,  Privates  Joseph  McDonald  and  John  Hurtley— all  of  Com* 
panyG. 
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ordered  into  camp  on  the  lOth  of  May,  as  the  reserve 
corps  for  ijhe  "Army  of  the  Ohio" — ^a  position  con- 
sidered as  the  post  of  honor,  and  conferred  upon  it 
because  of  its  gallantry  in  action  on  the  carnage-field 
of  Shiloh. 

Corinth  was  besieged.  The  policy  adopted  was  to 
approach,  and  intrench.  The  operation,  although 
seemingly  slow,  was  indeed  rapid  and  sure.  The 
object  was  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  place 
with  as  little  sacrifice  of  human  life  as  possible.  The 
enemy's  works  were  constructed  upon  a  position  of 
great  natur^.  strength,  and  the  attempt  to  carry 
them  by  surprtfce  or  by  open  force,  even  should  it  be 
successful,  could  but  result  in  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  valuable  lives.  Frequently  have  irregular  opera- 
tions and  assaults  been  met  with  disastrous  repulses, 
and  at  such  times  the  commanding  general  is  charge- 
able, and  justly,  with  the  lives  of  his  men.  Notwith- 
standing the  unexpected  and  unfortunate  termination 
of  this  siege,  and  despite  the  cavilings  of  civic  critics 
and  unthinking  men,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
matters  of  this  affair  will  be  discussed  in  the  light 
of  impartial  reason,  and  the  policy  thus  pursued  be 
approved  by  the  American  people.  It  reflects  no 
discredit  upon  the  commanding  general,  but  proves 
beyond  question  that  the  rebel  force  was  out-gener- 
aled  and  unable  to  maintain  a  defence.  Subsequent 
developments  proved  further — ^that  General  Beaure- 
gard either  never  intended  to  maintain  his  position 
at  Corinth,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  shameful  incom: 
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ducted  by  Greneral  A.  McD.  McCook,  with  the 
Second  Division.  The  division  moved  to  the  front 
dn  the  26th,  and  bivouacked  inside  our  line  of  in- 
trenchments.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  General 
Rousseau^s  brigade  was  ordered  forward  on  the  right 
and  General  Johnson's  brigade  on  the  left.  The  fifth 
brigade,  Colonel  Stumbaugh,  supported  Eousseau, 
and  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  L.  McCook  sup- 
ported Johnson.  The  object  of  this  movement  was 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the  old 
Hamburg  and  Corinth  road.  The  order  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  until  possession  was  gained  of  Bridge 
Creek,  a*  little  stream  which  ran  through  a  deep 
morass  and  across  the  road.  This  was  handsomely 
accomplished  by  the  troops  of  Generals  Rousseau's 
and  Johnson's  brigades,  with  the  loss  of  only  four 
men  wounded — ^tlie  enemy  being  evidently  discon- 
certed at  the  suddenness  and  audacity  of  the  move- 
ment. 

That  evening  Colonel  Stumbaugh  was  directed  to 
relieve  the  picket  line  of  General  Rousseau's  brigade. 
Accordingly  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Illinois  were  ordered  on  outpost  duty, — ^the 
former  occupying  the  right  and  the  latter  the  left  of 
the  line,  which  extended  along  the  course  of  the 
creek.  While  this  was  being  done  a  severe- skirmish 
was  kept  up  along  Johnson's  front,  the  enemy  press- 
ing our  lines  at  that  point.  Night  ended  this  engage- 
ment. The  instructions  governing  the  entire  front 
of  the  division  were  to  hold  the  positions  gained  at 
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ery  hazard.  Soon  after  daylight  on  the  28th  the 
lemy  advanced  in  considerable  force  and  assailed 
le  left  of  Colonel  Stumbaugh's  line,  resting  upon 
e  road,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  right  of 
)hnson'8,  where  was  posted  the  Thirty-second  In- 
ana.  The  flght  increased  in  briskness,  but  our  line 
ntested  the  ground.  The  outposts  of  the  Thirty- 
urth  Illinois  consisted  of  companies  B,  G  and  K, 
ider  command  of  Captain  D.  C.  Wagner,  of  the 
3t  named  company.  Company  E  was  posted  as 
serve,  in  close  supporting  distance.  Owing  to  the 
ute  angles  of  the  line,  caused  by  the  windings^  of 
e  creek,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  enfilade  this 
)rtion  of  the  front,  and  thereby  forced  it  to  fall 
Lck  upon  the  reserve,  company  E.  The  enemy 
^essed  this  advantage,  but  the  line  again  steadily 
[vanced,  reinforced  by  company  E,  and  drove  the 
emy  back  with  some  loss.  The  Thirty-second  In- 
ana  aided  in  the  repulse  from  its  position,  resting 
>on  the  left  of  the  road.  Again  the  attack  was 
aewed,  and  the  line  forced  back,  as  before,  but  a 
3ond  time  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Captain  Wag- 
r  now  informed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bristol,  com- 
inding  the  regiment,  that  the  line  must  be  changed 
as  to  conform  to  strength  in  the  position,  and  not 
the  creek.  The  reply  was  that  the  original 
ination  must  be  maintained.  The  enemy  again 
vanced  with  an  increased  force,  and  poured  forth  a 
lible  enfilade  fire — a  fire  which  no  troops  could 
thstand.  Captain  Wagner  then  changed  the  line 
15 
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OD  hk  own  responsibility,  by  withdrawing  if' from 
i^e  oreetj  so  as  to  uncover  the  fire  secured   by 
serpentine  conformation  of  the  creek,  aud  repo; 
the  fact  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bristol.     Tlie   rlgj 
of  General  Johnson's  line  also  withdrew  suflScieni 
to  conform  to  this  new  disposition*    Meantime 
line  was  reinforced  by  six  companies  of  the  Tliij-tiefc] 
Indiana,    This  position  was  held  against  all  attem 
to  force   it,  and  upon  consultation  it  was  deemei 
best  to  rest  it  there.    The  enemy,  thus  foiled,  pla42ed 
a  strong  skirmish  line  along  the  entire  division  front, 
and  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  during  the  day.     Upon  the 
second  repulse  of  Captain  Wagner's  cominand,  com* 
pany  H  of  that  regiment  was  ordered  to  his  support^ 
and  paiticipated  in  the  third  assault.     The  right  of 
this  brigade  line,  consisting  of  companies  D  and  ^^ 
of  that  regiment,  also  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-nindl 
Indiana,  met  with  no  serious  resistance,  they  holding 
their  position  simply  by  its  strength  and  the  com* 
mand  it  gave  them  over  the  enemy's  approach.^    Gen* 
eral  Johnson  was  equally  suceeasfuL     Every  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  force  his  position  was  instantly  met 
and  the  enemy  repulsed.     At  one  time  during  the 
day  the  attack  was  veiy  determined,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued  which  for  a  few  moments  it  was  thought 


5.  It  19  imppBelble  to  preicnt  llic  movements  of  Romiseau's  and  Jolin- 
Bon'ft  brigades  in  this  aflkir,  iia  no  offleml  reports  or  tlata  of  it  are  pr^ 
served  in  the  records.  It  was  in  gtfiieral  charueter,  however,  sinfUar  td 
that  of  Colonel  8tumbau^b*3  command— only  devolving  upon  lUcm  IM 
driving  of  the  enemy  to  obt  tin  llie  posiliim  for  our  mliy^nchmenti, 
wiU  account  for  tlie  lack  of  detail  of  movements  in  these  brigades. 
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might  lead  to  a  battle.  General  Rousseau  was  also 
active,  and  the  enemy  gained  no  advantage  over  hinai 
In  cdhjunction  with  General  Johnson  he  cleared  the 
front  and  occupied  Serat's  Hill,  •  a  valuable  position 
for  us,  as  it  placed  our  siege  guns  within  one  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  line  of  intrenchnients.  Night 
again  closed  the  contest,  and  under  its  cover  and  the 
powerful  supports  of  Johnson's  and  Rousseau's  brig- 
ades, three  thousand  men,  the  Seventy-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania among  them,  moved  to  the  front  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  by  daylight  in  the  morning  threw  up 
twelve  hundred  yards  of  earthworks.  The  last 
position  was  now  secured  preparatory  to  the  general 
attack,  soon  expected. 

About  five  o'clock  on  Fnday  morning,  the  30th 
of  May,  the  different  commanders  on  the  front  felt 
forward,  but  all  reported  the  enemy's  pickets  in  force 
in  the  timber  land  in  front.  The  morning  opened 
excessively  warm  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  forest, — sultriness  marked 
the  day,  and  the  fevered  brow  told  plainly  how  the 
human  system  was  affected  by  the  unusual  heat.    All 


6.  The  followin":  is  a  list  of  casualties  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  and 
the  Thirty-second  Indiana  regiments  : 

Thirty-fourth  Illinois —  Company  B :  wounded,  Private  Henry  Giles. 
Company  E:  killed,  Private  E.  Ra^in;  wounded,  Corporal  L.  H.Lee. 
Company  H:  wounded.  Privates  Daniel  Sadler  and  Michael  Nugent. 
Company  K :  wounded,  Pnvatcs  Z.  Tomlinson  and  E.  P.  Beardsley. 

Thirtif-seeond  Indiana — Company  A :  wounded.  Private  Henry  Scho- 
per.  Company  B :  wounded,  Private  Henry  Grossworth  Company  D : 
wounded,  IMvate  John  Riegelrotli  (died).  Company  K :  wounded.  Pri- 
vate Joseph  W^inhoeppel. 

There  is  no  list  of  casualties,  if  any,  in  other  regiments  of  the  division. 
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anticipated  that  the  ball  would  open  that  daj,  alM 
that  a  contest  would  commence  which  in  its  gniid 
results  should  far  exceed  Shiloh,  and  herald  to  thi 
world  the  infliction  of  a  death-blow  lo^th^  great  rebd 
army  of  the  South- West.  '         " 

About  six  o'clock  explosions  were  heard  whid 
sounded  much  like  the  discharge  of  a  batterj  d 
heavy  guns.  This  was  followed  •  by  others  at  inter 
vals  of  a  minute  or  two,  and  soon  a  dense  volame  d 
smoke  arose  above  Corinth.  "  What  is  that  ?"  asked 
the  soldiers.  "  A  powder  magazine  blown  up  I"  ex 
claimed  some.  "  The  rebels  are  retreating,  and  an 
destroying  everything  !"  said  others.  The  mjrsten 
was  soon  solved. 

When  the  explosion  occurred  General  W.  T.  Shep 
man  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck  to  ascertain,  tli 
cause.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  explain  it,  aiijj 
ordered  him  to  advance  his  division  and  feel  t&ii 
enemy,  if  still  in  his  front.^  He  at  once  put  a  pail 
of  his  division  in  motion,  and  soon  followed  with  ihi 
remainder.  Having  advanced  some  thirteen  handled 
yards,  he  came  upon  the  enemy's  works,  but  the)! 
were  evacuated.  His  force  pushed  on  into  Corinth, 
but  the  foe  had  fled,  and  a  considerable  portion  d 
the  town  was  in  flames.  He  sent  his  command  ii 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe.  It  followed  up  to  tkSi 
crossing  of  Tuscumbia  Creek,  but  the  main  amri 


7.  See  General  W.  T.  Sherman's  Official  Report—"  Rebellion  BeoaHt 
vol.  V :  page  149. 
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had  escaped.  Shortly  after  a  large  column  under 
General  Pope  renewed  the  pursuit,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success. 

Meantime  General  McCook's  division  was  ordered 
into  Corinth,  but  returned  that  day  to  its  old  camp- 
ing ground,  in  front  of  the  rebel  works. 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Corinth.  The  enemy, 
fiill  of  vain  boastings  and  bluster,  had  dared  the 
Union  army  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  gunboats  on 
the  Tennessee,  and  encounter  him  at  Corinth.  There 
he  would  stake  the  fate  of  Southern  nationality ; — 
there  he  w»ould  teach  the  mercenary  invaders  of 
Southern  soil  the  fearful  "  lesson  of  war !" — a  lesson 
which,  forcing  us  back  across  the  Tennessee,  should 
break  in  twain  the  prestige  of  our  arms  and  forever 
destroy  all  hope  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
people,  who  were  born  to  be  free — ^free  as  the  air 
they  breathed ! 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  under 
Van  Dorn,  at  Pea  Ridge,  his  troops  joined  the  army 
at  Corinth,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  Beauregard  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  united  forces :  « 

Soldiers  of  Shiloh  and  Elkhorn: 

We  are  about  to  meet  once  more  in  the  shock  of  battle 
the  invaders  of  our  soil,  the  despoilers  of  our  homes,  the 
disturbers  of  onr  family  ties,  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand. 
We  are  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  be  freemen  or  the  vile 
slaves  of  those  who  are  free  only  in  name,  and  who  but 
yesterday  were  vanquished,  although  in  largely  superior 
numbers,  in  their  own  encampment  on  the  ever-memorable 
field  of  Shiloh.     Let  the  impending  battle  decide  t)ur  fate. 
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and  add  a  more  illastrions  page  to  the  history  of  our  revo- 
Intion — one  to  which  our  children  will  point  with  noble 
pride,  saying,  "  Onr  fethers  were  at  the  battle  of  Oorindi  F 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  timely  junction.  With  yoor 
mingled  banners,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  we  ahall 
meet*  the  foe  in  strength  that  should  give  us  victory.  Sol- 
diers, can  the  result  be  doubtful?  Shall  we  not  drive  back 
into  Tennessee  thejpresumptuous  mercenaries  collected  fyr 
our  subjugation  ?  6ne  more  manly  effort,  and,  tnisting  in 
God  and  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover  more 
than  we  hare  lately  lost.     Let  the  sound  of  our  victorioas 

funs  be  re-echoed  by  those  of  the  army -of  Virginia  on  the 
istoric  battle-field  of  Yorktown. 

The  events  of  the  30th  of  May  proved  how  well  . 
they  maintained  the  coming  conflict  which  Beanra* 
gard  predicted  in  his  address.  No  better  reswme  efSL  ^ 
be  given  of  this  affair — a  victory  so  brilliant  to  ns^  s 
defeat  so  humiliating  to  them — ^than  is  contained  in 
General  W.  T.  Sherman's  congratulatory  order  to 
his  troops,  dated  the  31st  of  May  : 

"  But  a  few  days  ago  a  large  and  powerful  rebel  army 
lay  at  Corinth,  with  outposts  extending  to  our  very  camp 
at  Shiloh.  They  held  two  railroads  extending  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  across  the  whole  extent  of  their  coon- 
try,  with  a  vast  number  of  locomotives  and  care,  to  bring 
to  them,  speedily  and  certainly,  their  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  They  called  to  their  aid  all  their  armies  from 
every  quarter,  abandoning  the  sea  coast  and  the  great  river 
Mississippi,  that  they  might  overwhelm  us  with  numbers 
in  the  place  of  their  own  cho(»sing.  They  had  their  chosen 
leaders,  men  of  high  reputation  and  courage,  and  they 
dared  us  to  leave  the  cover  of  our  iron-clad  gunboats  to  • 
come  to  fight  them  in  their  trenches  and  still  more  danger- 
ous swamps  and  ambuscades  of  their  Southern  forests.' 
Their  whole  country  from  Richmond  to  Memphis  and  Nash* 
ville  to  Mobili*  rang  with  their  taunts  and  boastings  as  to 
how  they  would  immolate  the  Yankees  if  they  dared  to 
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leave  the  Tennessee  river.  They  boldly  and  defiantly 
challenged  us  to  meet  them  at  Corinth.  We  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  came  slowly,  and  without  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, to  the  very  ground  of  their  selection,  and  they 
have  fled  away.  We  yesterday  marched  unopposed  through 
the  burning  embers  of  their  destroyed  camps  and  property, 
and  pursued  them  to  their  swamps  until  Durning  bridges 
plainly  confessed  they  had  fled,  and  not  marched  away  tor 
better  ground.  It  is  a  victory  as  brilliant  and  important 
as  any  recorded  in  history,  and  every  oflBcer  and  soldier 
who  lent  his  aid  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  part. 

^'No  amount  of  sophistry  or  woras  from  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  can  succeed-  in  giving  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  under  the  circumstances,  any  other  title  than  that 
of  a  signal  defeat — more  humiliating  to  them  and  their 
cause  than  if  we  had  entered  the  place  over  the  dead  and 
mangled  bodies  of  their  soldiers.  We  are  not  here  to  kill 
and  slay,  but  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  just  authority  of 
that  government  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
•  honored  fathers,  and  to  whom  we  would  be  recreant  if  we 
permitted  their  work  to  pass  to  our  children  marred  and 
spoiled  by  ambitious  and  wicked  rebels." 

The  Second  Division  remained  in  its  old  encamp- 
ment in  front  of  Corinth,  as  reserve,  until  the  6th  of 
June.  Meantime  the  command  lost  two  valuable 
ofllcers.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  following  order  was 
issued : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
In  Camp,  June  2,  1862.  ) 

[General  OrderSy  No.  19.] 

In  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  War  Department,  the 
leave  of  absence  granted  Captain  B.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Infantry,  to  enable  him  to  command  the  First 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  is  recalled,  and  Captaia 
Smith  will  join  his  company. 

The  General  Commanding  cannot  too  strongly  express 
his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Smith,  in  his 
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capacity  of  Colonel  of  the  First  Oliio  VolunteerSj  and  — 
truBts  tJiis  fiTte  rea^iment  may  be  as  well  commanded  in  tbfe    , 
future  as  it  has  been  in  tlie  past.  WM 

By  com m and  uf  Major  GetiL^ral  Buelh  ^^ 

JiiiEs  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G,^  Chief  of  Staff. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Captain  Henry  Clay,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  of  the  sixth  brigadCj  depart.ed 
tliis  life,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnes?^-  The  fol- 
lowing order  waa  issued  on  the  6th  instant :  i 

CA31P   IK   Tffli  FiBLDj   JtTKE   6,  1869.  j 

Orders,  ^H 

The  melancholy  duty  devolveB  upon  the  commander  of 
the  brigade  to  aunounee  to  its  members  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Henry  Clay,  who  departed  this  lite  in  Louisville  yes- 
terday. 

Captain  Clay  was  the  grandson  of  the  venerable  Henry 
Clay,  and  eon  of  Colonel  Henry  Clay,  who  fell  at  Buena 
Yistaj  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  into  action. 

The  gallantry  and  coolness  exhibited  by  the  deceased  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh  elicited  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
by  his  unassuming  and  urbane  maimers  he  became  a  uni* 
versal  favorite  wit1i  the  brigade.  His  loss  will  be  tjcriouBljr 
felt — the  service  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornamentSj  ani" 
the  brigade  an  eiBeient  adjutant  general. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Johnson. 

Wjlliam  C.  Turner,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

The  same  day  the  division  moved  and  establislit 
camp  some  two  miles  south  of  Corinth.     Here  it  lay 
until  the  10th  of  June,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  divisions  of  General   BuelFs  army,  it  moved 
eastward,  into  East  Tennessee. 

By  virtue  of  General  Orders  number  sixty-two  of 
the  War  Department,  June  8,  18(52,  another  change 
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was  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  commands.     The 
first  section  of  this  order  declared : 

"The  Depabtment  of  the  Mississippi  is  extended  so 
as  to  inehide  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  All  officers  on  duty  in  those  States  will  report 
to  Major  General  Halleck." 

And  further,  on  the  12th  instant  another  order 
was  issued,  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  District 
of  Ohio :" 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  ) 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  June  12,  1862.  j 

[General  Orders  No.  33.] 

The  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  east  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  except  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  such 
portions  of  North  Alabama  and  Georgia  as  are  or  may  be  * 
occupied  by  pur  troops,  will  constitute  the  District  of  the 
Ohio,  under  ci»mmana  of  Major  General  Buell.  All  officers 
will  report  accordingly.  General  Buell  will  take  measures 
to  relieve  the  troops  of  General  Grant's  command,  now 
stationed  at  Clarksville. 

*^*^         *         *         *** 

By  command  of  Major  General  Halleck. 

J.  C.  EIelton,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  fortifications  of  Corinth  were  not  what  had 
been  expected.  The  position  was  the  enemy's  own 
selection.  In  itself  it  was  strong  and  capable  of 
defence  against  assault.  The  enemy  had  occupied  it 
since  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  indeed  for  a  month 
previous,  and  had  all  this  time  to  erect  w^orks  which 
to  a  great  extent  should  be  impregnable.  Besides, 
they  considered  Corinth  the  key  to  the  cotton  States, 
for,  once  in  our  possession,  we  had  control  of  the 
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entire  railroad  system  of  the  South-West.  Ordinary 
military  prudence  would  have  dictated  a  continuous 
line  of  intrenchments  around  a  place  of  such  impor- 
tance, if  it  was  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a  defensive 
point.  That  they  did  is  proven  by  the  l^oncentra- 
tion  of  their  trans -Mississippi  force  to  assist  in  its 
maintenance ;  but  instead  of  this  system  of  defences 
there  were  only  detached  redoubts,  supported  in  part 
by  a  parapet  and  ditch,  and  in  part  by  a  simple  line 
of  rifle-pits — ^the  latter  far  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
parallels  thrown  up  by  the  Federal  troops  in  a  single 
night. 

When  the  evacuution  occurred  our  lines  were  close 
upon  the  rebel  intrenchments.  When  the  Second 
Division  moved  into  Corinth  it  had  not  proceeded  a 
thousand  yards  before  their  works  burst  upon  the 
sight  in  all  their  terrible  extent.  Only  a  narrow  btit 
dense  strip  of  timber  had  masked  them  from  our 
view.  The  position  was  high  and  commanding.  The 
woods  had  been  felled  in  fi'ont  for  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards,  and  formed  into  an  obatHSj 
which  served  seriously  to  impede  progress  and  to 
give  a  splendid  field  of  fire  to  and  beyond  the  main 
road  of  approach.  All  their  artillery  had  been 
removed  from  the  works.  Here  and  there  along  the 
parapet  were  mounted  the  invincible  quaker  guns 
of  Manassas  memoiy,  manned  by  stuflfed  images  of 
men  dressed  in  rebel  uniform.  These  wooden  guns, 
painted  coal  black,  presented  the  appearance  of  real 
cannon  to  one  approaching.    On  many  of  these  were 
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inscriptions,  penciled  for  the .  gaze  and  wondennent 
of  our  soldiers  when  they  should  occupy  the  defences. 
They  were  highly  suggestive,  but  utterly  devoid  of 
merit,  either  in  expression  or  composition.® 

Corinth  is  rather  a  pleasant  village,  of  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon  low 
ground,  which  in  seasons  of  heavy  rain  must  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  swamp.  It  is  a  position  of  com- 
mercial as  well  as  military  importance,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are 
large,  and  present  an  air  of  comfort.  Shrubbery 
decorate  the  yards  of  the  wealthy,  while  the  forest 
trees  are  still  left  standing  in  the  streets  and  walks, 
which  give.it  a  romantic  and  pleasing  as^oct.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
used  by  the  rebels  for  public  storehouses,  and  filled 
with  supplies  for  their  army,  wa^  burned,  together 
with  the  depot  and  several  warehouses  connected 
with  it.     Some  thirty  bales  of  cotton  were  burning 


8.  The  following  effusion  is  from  the  brain  of  a  soldier  of  the  Fifth 
Georgia  regiment,  and  bears  date  of  May  27th,  1862.  It  is  one  among 
others  found  posted  on  the  stuffed  images  at  the  quaker  guns  inside  their 
intrenchments : 

"to  the  grand  army  which  enjoys  these  breabtwobkb. 

This  brave  fellow  fell  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 

And  is  put  here  to  scare  the  crowd. 

Look  out !  he  guards  a  gun. 

Such  as  at  Manassas  made  you  run ! 

You  put  great  confidence  in  your  General  Halleck; — 

He  has  given  you  much  fighting  with  the  pick ! 

How  is  Front  Royal  and  Winch<  ster,  you  poor  old  stick? 

The  time  you  made  was  good  as  Bull  Kun,  or  faster  I 

We've  stood  guard  here  two  months,  waiting  for  you  to  advance^ 

And  now  we  think  we'll  lead  you  a  beautiful  dance. 

We  have  a  man  to  Bragg  on  while  in  these  trenches : 

Our  Beau  is  for  you — our  regard  for  your  ladies.'* 
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near  the  public  square,  and  the  platform  which 
surrounded  the  "Tiahimingo  House,"  a  large  and 
commodious  building,  was  also  on  fire,  but  was 
eirtinguished  by  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers.  The 
explosions  heard  in  the  morning  were  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  shell, 
which  the  enemy  was  unable  to  carry  away.  Quite 
a  quantity  of  ordnance  and  commissary  stores  still 
remained  in  the  place — ^the  rear  guard,  under  Van 
Dora,  having  failed  to  destroy  it — such  as  cannon 
balls,  shot,  shells,  sugar,  molasses,  beans  and  rice,  all 
of  which  were  confiscated  to  federal  use. 

The  rebel  army  retreated  first  to  Baldwin,  and  then 
to  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  there  they  experienced 
the  mortification  of  continued  disasters.  The  evaen- 
ation  of  Corinth  opened  still  further  the  passage-way 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  4th  of  June  Fort  Pillow 
was  abandoned,  and  on  the  6th  the  rebel '  gunboat 
fieet  was  destroyed  or  captured  by  our  fiotilla,  and 
Memphis  surrendered.  The  army  was  now  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  new  posture - 
of  affaii-s,  and  each  prepared  for  its  own  part  in  the 
new  cauii)aign. 

The  preparations  now  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  new  plan  of  operations  exceeded  in 
magnitude  all  military  movements  attempted  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  war.  It  was  to  expel  the 
rebel  forces  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missis* 
sippi,  to  capture  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and 
thus  clear  the  Mississippi  river  of  hostile  forces,  and 
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to  drive  out  the  fragments  of  a  rebel  army  and  the 
bands  of  guerrillas  and  desperadoes  still  infesting 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  grand  enterprise,  our  army,  inspired  and  embold- 
ened by  so  many  signal  successes,  were  concentrated 
each  in  its  field  of  action.  General  McClernand, 
with  his  army  at  Memphis,  prepared  to  move  down 
the  river.  General  Grant  fronted  the  enemy  in  Mis- 
sissippi, at  Holly  Springs.  Another  adequate  force 
was  moving  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  The  gun- 
boat fleet  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  McClernand, 
while  General  Buell,  with  his  magnificent  body  of 
troops,  was  destined  to  operate  in  East  Tennessee, 
Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia.  This  plan  of  ope- 
rations was  stupendous  in  its  extent,  and  promised 
success.  By  it  not  only  the  ground  already  gained 
would  be  maintained,  but  the  enemy  would  be  forced 
from  the  Mississippi  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  even  close  upon  the  seaboard  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  was  the  projected  campaign 
for  the  West. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourself  to  a  description 
of  the  country  through  which  the  army  passed,  the 
character  of  the  people  inhabiting  it,  and  the  military 
operations  of  the  Second  Division  since  organized 
and  in  the  field.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  him 
who  organized  and  led  it  to  victory  on  at  least  two 
ever-memorable  occasions — the  fields  of  Shiloh  and 
Corinth. 
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To  truthftdly  and  justly  write  the  historv  of  a 
public  man  while  living,  and  especially  when  still  in 
the  arena  of  action,  is  a  most  difficult  and  perplexmg 
task.  He  must  be  viewed  at  all  points  and  in  every 
shade  of  light,  as  the  connoisseur  would  examine  the^ 
canvas  of  an  eminent  artist ;  for  from  whatever  stand- 
point viewed,  in  whatever  light  exposed,  there  will 
be  some  new  feature,  some  characteristic,  some  virtue 
or  some  blemish,  some  peculiar  tinting  or  trait  ano1> 
served  before,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  create  eino> 
tions  of  plet^sure  or  excite  criticism.  It  is  not  right 
to  attempt  an  alteration  of  character — to  render  a 
man  superior  to  what  he  really  is,  to  adorn  his  life 
by  fanciful,  figurative  language,  with  a  personality 
which  he  never  possessed ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  under- 
value character  or  underrate  talents  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  high  position  of  ministering  to  the 
public  weal.  Man  shows  best  when  he  stands  fortili 
in  his  own  originality  of  character.  These  are  the 
elements  of  his  greatness  or  his  weakness — ^these 
make  or  unmake  the  man. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  every  man  has  his  time 
and  place."  No  man  but  what  finds  his  position  in 
society — ^finds  the  labor  he  is  adapted  to  perform, 
and  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  in 
executing  it.  To  judge  of  the  military  character  of 
an  individual  is  to  know  truly  the  peculiar  duties  he 
has  to  perform,  the  means  aflFbrded  him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end,  and  the  success  resulting 
therefrom.      Viewed  from  this  stand-point  a  very 
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correct  estimate  of  character  may  be  obtained,  jus- 
tice meted  out,  the  people  truly  informed  and  history 
vindicated. 

Alexander  McDowell   McCook  was  bom  in 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  April  22d,  1831.     At  an 
early  age  he  displayed  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
military  profession,  and  in  1847,  when  only  sixteen 
years  old,  he  was  entered  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.    Young  McCook  was  frank,  generous 
and  companionable   in  disposition,   and   became   a 
favorite  with  his  classmates.     He  did  not  exhibit 
that  application  to  study,  unremitting  energy  and 
loffcy  ambition  which  characterized  some  cadets,  and 
stimulated  them  to  the  honor  of  being  the  highest  in 
rank  in  the  graduating  class ;  nor  was  he  so  confined 
to  strictly  military  studies  as  to  become  bigoted  in 
that  profession  and  dogmatic  in  the  theories  it  incul- 
cated, or,  like  some,  become  so  inwrapped  in  the 
teachings  of  a  favorite  study  as  to  unfit  his  mind  for 
the  appreciation  ^)f  other  fields  in  science  and  litera- 
ture.    While  attentive  to  his  legitimate  studies,  he 
did  not  forget  or  despise  those  finer  classics  which 
add  elegance,  beauty  and  symmetry  to  a  more  solid 
and  practical  education.    His  integrity,  his  quickness 
of  parts,  his  strict  attention  in  the  perfoi'mance  of 
duty,  won   him  the  esteem   and   confidence  of  his 
preceptors  and  associates,  so  that  upon  graduation, 
although  he  possessed  not  a  brilliant  reputation  for 
his  acquirements,  he  had  what  is  preferable,  perhaps, 
the  standing  of  good  substantial  merit. 
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Having  completed  his  coarse  at  West  Point  in 
July,  1852,  he  was  commissioned  brevet  second  lien- 
tenant  in  the  Third  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  dnty 
at  Newport  Barracks.  In  April,  1853,  he  was 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  then  serving  in  New 
Mexico.  He  remained  with  it  until  1858,  being  con- 
stantly on  active  duty  in  the  field,  and  participating 
in  many  of  the  exciting  Indian  campaigns  of  that 
wild  frontier.  He  was  then  recalled  by  order  of  the 
'  Secretary  of  War,  and  assigned  to  the  MilitMy  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  as  Instructor  in  Tactics  and  the 
Art  of  War.  Here  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
display  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements  when  a  cadet, 
and  his  ability  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  satisfiu)- 
torily  the  application  of  the  great  principles  of  war. 
It  is  evident  that  as  an  instructor  he  was  appre- 
ciated, for  he  continued  in  this  position  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  His  was  not  a  natnre 
which  could  consent  to  while  away  life  in  the  theory 
and  speculation  of  military  movements  upon  geogra- 
phical maps,  when  the  roar  of  distant  artillery  at 
Sumter  and  the  gathering  storm  which  settled  so 
gloomily  around  the  political  horizon  plainly  indicated 
that  the  grander  tactics  which  should  marahal  and 
manoeuvre  armies  in  the  field  was  speedily  to  succeed. 
McCook  was  therefore  relieved  as  Instructor ;  and 
when,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  proclamation  for  seventy -five  thousand 
volunteei's,  he  was  ordered  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as 
mustering  officer  for  the  troops  of  that  State.     But 
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this  was  not  to  be  his  arena  of  action.  Ohio  had 
abeady  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  our  country, 
and  her  citizens  had  flocked  under  the  old  banner  of 
the  republic,  ready  to  do  battle  in  its  defence.  With- 
out his  knowledge  or  solicitation  he  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry — a  mark 
of  appreciation  displayed  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  as 
gi*ateful  to  his  pride  as  it  was  just  to  his  merits.  He 
hastened  to  join  his  new  command.  The  field  was 
now  open  before  him,  and  success  or  defeat  as  a  com- 
mander was  now  to  stamp  his  career  and  his  memory. 
In  a  short  time  his  regiment  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
war,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
Schenck. 

On  the  l7th  of  June,  while  his  troops  were  on  a 
i  reconnoitering  expedition,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
masked  rebel  battery,  in  position  near  Vienna,  Vir- 
ginia. The  fire  was  sudden  and  very  destructive, 
and  threw  the  troops  into  confusion  ;  but  McCook, 
filled  with  courage  and  flushed  with  hopes,  exposed 
himself  with  his  soldiers  tO  the  greatest  danger,  and 
by  his  coolness  and  skill  rallied  them  into  line  and 
retired  without  further  loss. 

On  the  21st  of  July  came  the  fiery  ordeal  of  BuU 
Run.  The  First  Ohio  was  in  Tyler's  column,  and 
acted  well  its  part  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  that 
eventful  day.  It  was  in  line  with  other  regiments 
since  known  to  fame — the  Second  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Thirteenth,  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy-ninth  New 
York.  It  is  reported  and  believed  that  McCook's 
16 
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command  fired  the  first  shot  in  that  battle — an  en 
gagement  so  desperately  contested^  so  prominng  of 
success  at  noon-day,  so  changed  into  disastrous  defeat 
ere  sundown.  All  through  the  day  his  column  fiused 
the  foe  and  dealt  death-shots  thick  and  fast;  bnt 
though  defeat  rested  upon  our  banners,  though  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  brave  men  was  quaffed  by  the 
parched  earth  beneath  that  hot  July  sun,  still  despair 
did  not  settle  upon  the  hearts  of  the  brave  Western 
boys ;  and  slowly  and  sullenly  they  left  the  field  rf 
battle — ^led  by  the  youthful  commander  of  their 
choice,  and  who  that  day  reflected  honor  upon  hin^ 
self  and  them  by  his  gallant  bearing — ^in  the  same 
martial  order  with  which  in  the  morning  they  had 
marched  from  Centreville  to  meet  the  enemy.  Tfaljb 
fatal  battle-ground  is  always  named  by  our  people  • 
with  emotions  of  thrilling  interest.  They  lairieat 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  so  early  in  the  struggle  fof 
nationality,  but  the  dark  relief  of  this  scene  of  eisw 
nage  is  illumined  by  the  magnificent  conduct  ani 
the  prodigies  of  valor  wrought  that  day  by  many  4I 
our  noble  warriors.  Among  commanders  none  ev«t  *! 
evinced  more  coolness,  judgment,  gallantry  and  intra* 
pidity  than  Colonel  McCook.  His  conduct  was  highly 
complimented  in  the  official  reports  of  his  superior 
officers.  For  the  First  Ohio  it  was  a  glorious  day. 
The  commander  and  the  regiment  each  felt  proud  of 
the  other.  The  State  was  honored  by  their  nobb 
conduct  on  the  field — ^the  nation  thanked  them  tot 
their  services. 
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The  term  of  enlistment  of  his  command  had 
expired  several  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
21st  of  July,  but  his  men  generously  resolved  to 
remain  in  the  field  until  the  campaign  then  pending 
had  ended,  and  participate,  if  possible,  in  what  was 
then  supposed  would  be  the  decisive  affair  of  the 
war — a  decision  which  reflects  a  halo  of  glory  upon 
their  names. 

Now  that  the  contest  for  a  time  had  ended,  they 
returned  home  and  were  duly  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  a  reorganization 
under  the  President's  call  for  three-years'  volunteers. 
Authority  to  raise  this  regiment  for  three  years  or 
the  war  had  already  been  conferred  upon*  Colonel 
McCook;  but  on  the  3d  of  September,  1861,  before 
his  regiment  was  ready  for  active  service,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier  general,  and  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  advance  Federal  forces,  then  at  Camp 
Nevin,  Kentucky.  Here  he  commenced  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Second  Division,  whose  eventful  history 
these  pages  aim  truthfully  and  impartially  to  record. 
Of  his  career  while  in  this  command  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  speak  :  it  is  evidenced  by  his  acts  and 
the  character  which  his  command  so  rapidly  and 
nobly  achieved,  and  acts  speak  more  forcibly  for 
reputation  than  words. 

The  discipline  and  morale  of  the  Second  Division 
were  signally  displayed  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.  Of 
this  enough  has  been  said.  It  was  ably,  skillfully 
and  judiciously  handled  by  General  McCook;  and 
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PuiTyville  and  Harrodaljurg,  On  the  night  of  the 
6th  infoiiuation  was  received  that  KirJjy^  Smith  had 
crossed  the  Kentucky  river  at  Salvlsa.  It  became 
evident  then  that  Harrodsbuig  or  Perryville  would 
be  the  point  of  rebel  junction,  and  the  corps  which 
was  marching  uo  IlaiTodsburg  was  changed  to  Perry- 
v^ille.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Oetol>er  General 
Buell  sent  the  following  instrnctiona  to  General 
McCook  I 

October  T — 8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

GbneeaLj — The  third  corps  (Gilbert's)  is  witliin  three 
and  a  half  niileB  of  PerryviUe,  the  cavalry  being  neMer^ — 
probably  within  two  ami  a  half  miles.  From  all  the  mfor- 
matiun  gained  to-day,  it  geems  probable  that  the  enemy 
will  resist  otir  advance  into  the  town.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  strong  force  in  and  near  the  place.  "  There  is  no 
water  here,  and  we  will  get  but  little,  ii  any,  until  we  get 
it  at  Perryville.  We  expect  to  attack  and  carry  the  place 
to-morrow,  Mrnvh  at  tkrm  o^ciock  precisdy  io-m<rrrow 
mo7'ning^  witliout  fail,  and  more  np  till  the  head  of  your 
colnuingeta  within  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Per* 
ryvllle;  tlat  13  to  say,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  third 
corps.  Tlie  ieft  of  thiB  corps  rests  near  Bottoni^s  place. 
Perhaps  Captain  Williams,  of  Jackson's  cavalry,  will  know 
where  it  is.  From  the  point  of  the  road  Gilbert  ig  now  on 
aeroes  direct  to  your  road  is  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles.  When  the  head  of  your  column  gets  to  the  vicinity 
designated,  (three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town) 
haUand  form  ir  in  order  of  battle,  and  let  the  rear  close 
well  up;  tlien  let  the  men  rest  in  position  and  Vie  made  as 
eoTnfortalile  as  possible,  but  do  not  permit  them  to  scatter. 
Have  the  country  on  your  front  examined,  a  reconnoissauce 
made,  and  collect  all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to 
the  eneniy,  and  the  country  and  roads  in  your  vicinity,  and 
tlien  report  in  permn  a.^  qnickly  as  practicable  to'  these 
headcpiarters.  If  your  men  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
water  of  any  kind  they  must  fill  their  canteene^  and  the 
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officers  must  caution  them  particularly  to  use  it  in  the  most 
sparing  manner.  Send  to  the  rear  every  wmtou  and  animal 
which  is  not  required  with  your  column.  All  the  usual  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken,  and  preparations  made  for  action. 
Keep  all  teams  back,  except  ammunition  and  ambulances. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  from  you  to-day.  Send  orderlies 
by  bearer  to  learn  the  locality  of  these  headquarters.  The 
General  desires  to  see  Captain  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry, 
by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  these  headquarters. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Through  some  unaccountable  delay  these  instruc- 
tions failed  to  reach  General  McCook,  in  camp  at 
Maxville,  ten  miles  distant  from  Perry ville,  until  half 
past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  instant — within 
half  a/fi  hour  of  the  time  at  which  he  was  directed 
to  move.  As  soon  thereafter  as  possible  (five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th)  his  corps  was  in  motion 
in  the  direction  indicated.  General  Rousseau  led  the 
advance,  General  Jackson  following.  General  Sill's 
division  had  been  detached,  and  was  marching  on 
Frankfort.  The  head  of  General  McCook's  column 
reached  the  point  designated  in  his  instructions  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  8th  instant.  He 
then  proceeded  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  ordera 
given  him  by  General  Buell.  He  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  ground,  observed  the  enemy's 
movements,  directed  General  Rousseau's  attention  to 
them,  marked  out  his  line  of  battle,  ordered  him  to 
form  upon  it,  made  every  necessary  preparation  to 
resist  attack^  and  then,  having  given  instructions  to 
his  chief  of  staff  and  General  Rousseau,  he  proceeded, 
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in  ol>edience  to  his  instnictions  of  tlie  7th  iiistantj  to 
T€pm*t  m  person  to  General  Buc^lL  His  headeiuarters 
were  alxmt  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  rear  and  right 
of  General  McCook'^  front*  Having  repoited  he 
received  instructions  from  General  Buell  to  make  a 
reconnoissanee  down  to  Chaplin  river,  and  at  once 
returned  to  his  corps  and  ordered  the  reconnoissanee 
to  be  made.  Shortly  after  the  attack  was  made  upon 
his  lett,  and  rapidly  extended  along  his  entire  fix)nt. 
In  a  few  moments  it  raged  in  all  its  furyj  the  rebels 
advancing  in  overwhelming  force.  The  fiercest  attack 
was  upon  TeiTelFs  brigade.  In  an  instant  General 
Jackson,  commanding  that  division,  was  killed,  and 
TerreU^s  men,  being  new  troops  and  hard  pressed, 
gave  way  in  confusion — their  noble  commander,  who 
with  his  famous  battery  at  Shiloh  had  won  such  an 
enviable  reputation  and  the  star  that  gleamed  upon 
his  shoulder,  doing  all  that  mortal  could  do  to  restore 
steadiness  and  confidence  in  his  ranks,'  but  it  was  ol> 
no  avail.  Those  undisciplined  troops  were  no  matct 
for  thepveterans  of  the  South,  and  they  could  not 
be  made  to  resist  their  terrific  onslaughts  in  battle. 
About  four  o'clock,  while  striving  to  rally  them  to 
the  support  of  a  battery^  he  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Then  the  nation  lost  a  hero. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  sketch  to  delineate 
the  minute  movements  of  this  fearful  contest ;  nor 
is  it  a  subject  for  record  in  this  work.  The  country 
knows  how  the  line  was  assailed ;  how  the  enemy, 
repulsed,  charged  again  and  again  ;  how  bravely  oni 
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veterans,  aided  by  some  of  the  new  troops,  who  in 
generous  rivalry  sought  to  emulate  their  coolness  and 
zeal,  met  the  successive  charges  of  the  foe  like  a  wall 
of  iron ;  how,  when  forced  back,  they  rallied  on  the 
first  vantage  ground,  and  waited  grimly  the  renewal 
of  the  attack ;  how  repeatedly,  when  all  available 
troops  were  engaged  in  General  McCook's  front,  he 
called  for  aid,  while  the  wished-for  succor  came  only 
when  it  seemed  that  resistance  could  no  longer  be 
made,  and  that  not  only  the  honor  of  the  command 
would  be  compromised,  but  the  lives  of  all  threat- 
ened with  destruction  ;  how,  when  at  last  reinforced, 
the  contest  for  a  short  time  continued  in  all  its  fury, 
the  rebels  receiving  and  inflicting  terrible  slaughter, 
each  resolv^ed  "  to  do  or  die,"  was  ended  by  night 
drawing  her  sable  curtain  o'er  the  tragic  scene,  and 
hushing  its  actors  into  deep  and  exhausted  slumber ; 
how  the  battle  front  was  arranged  for  the  morrow, 
and  how,  durJhg  the  night,  the  haughty  rebel  host, 
conquered  in  battle  upon  ground  of  his  own  choosing, 
retreated  from  the  field,  leaving  his  dead  and  Abounded 
to  the  burial  and  hospital  care  of  federal  hands, — ^all 
this  is  history. 

The  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  will  ever  be  held  as 
one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the  scroll  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory. Although  not  as  decisive  and  as  fruitful  as 
wished,  it  was,  nevertheless,  highly  important.  The 
object  of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  was  a  permanent  occupation.  ^  This  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  manner  ii\  which  the  State 
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was  invaded ;  the  tenacity  with  which  the  enemy 
held  his  position  when  our  forces  were  preparing  to 
move  upon  him;  the  immt^diate  inanguratioa  of  the 
Confederate  State  Governmeutj  organised  at  Russel- 
ville  the  previous  year  ;  the  rapid  enforcement  of  the 
Confederate  conscription  law ;  the  declarations  of 
the  Southern  press  and  the  rebel  troops  in  the  field, 
and  the  concurring  testimony  of  citizens  throoghoiit 
the  section  of  the  State  where  the  rebel  army  passed. 
It  is  further  demonstrated  from  the  iudignatioo  of 
the  Confederate  troops  when  forced  to  retreat,  the 
evident  dissatisfaction  of  the  ^secessionists  in  the 
State,  and  the  long-continued  and  bitter  waiUngs  of 
the  Southern  press  at  what  they  characterized  "a 
disastrous  campaign  and  damaging  defeat/' 

In  this  engagement  General  Bragg  adopted  the 
usual  policy  of  the  rebel  generalsj  and  massed  his 
forces  for  attack.  He  moved  from  Harrodsburg  to 
Perryville  purposely  to  give  battle,  and  undoubtedly 
thought  that  by  attacking  General  McCook's  column 
with  an  overwhelming  force j  he  could  crush  it  }>efore 
it  could  be  reinforced,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  eii^ 
counter  General  Buell's  forces  in  detail,  and  not  fea^ 
the  result,  as  he  well  knew  the  thousands  of  new 
Union  troops  were  no  ol>stacle  to  the  daring  hrav^ery 
of  his  own  men ;  or  else  he  considered  that  by  a 
crushing  defeat  of  General  McCook's  column  he 
would  so  cripple  the  Federal  army  that  it  would  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  advance  upon  him,  and  thus  h^ 
would  be  enabled  to  make  his  escape,  hearing  witli 
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him  such  stores  as  could  be  gathered  in  the  line  of 
his  retreat. 

But  Bragg's  attack  by  no  means  secured  him  his 
anticipated  success.  From  two  o'clock  until  dark  he 
hmied  again  and  again  his  columns — ^three  divisions, 
fully  thirty  thousand  strong — against  the  corps  of 
General  McCook,  only  fourteen  thousand  men,  six 
thousand  of  these  being  raw  recruits — ^Rousseau's 
command  of  seven  thousand  bearing,  almost  unsus- 
tained,  the  brunt  of  the  strife ;  and  yet  by  these 
noble  men  he  was  defeated,  and  ventured  not  to  risk 
a  battle  on  the  morrow,  but  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  State.  Thus  ended  the  great  rebel  invasion — 
thus  ended  its  well-laid  plans  of  permanent  occupa* 
tion — thus  were  nipped  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  the 
Southern  mind,  its  golden  dreams  of  conquest,  and 
the  cheering  promises,  pledged  by  friends  over-con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  the  rebel  cause,  that  once 
among  Kentuckians,  with  a  force  which  could  protect 
them,  the  standard  of  revolt  would  be  unfurled. 

This  battle  for  a  long  time  furnished  themes  for 
discussion.  Some,  with  that  proneness  which  ever 
*marks  the  reckless  and  unknowing,  charged  the 
responsibility  of  this  affair  upon  General  McCook. 
But  notliing  is  further  fi'om  the  truth.  It  was  in 
obedience  to  instructions  fi'om  General  Buell  that 
General  McCook  threw  his  force  upon  the  bank  of 
Chaplin  river.  It  was  while  in  this  position  that  the 
rebel  army  engaged  it.  General  McCook,  like  a  true 
and  chivalrous  soldier,  seeing  the  contest  commenced. 
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detenoined  to  defi^iid  hi^  line,  and  if  necessary  rally 
the  army  to  hit  aid.  It  is  not  hh  faialt  that  it  did 
Bot  come  pmrnptly.  Three  tim€s  he  appealed  for 
help;  but  the  glory  of  that  day,  the  honor  of  defeat- 
ing the  rebel  army  and  forcing  it  fix>m  the  State,  rests 
with  him,  and  history,  when  the  din  and  confusion 
of  this  contest  is  luUed  into  peace — when  the  smoke 
fmm  the  battle-field  is  cleared  away,  and  calm  Reason 
asserts  her  away,  will  accord  to  him  and  his  gallant 
office!^  and  soldiers  the  victor's  meed  of  praise.        J 

The  AiTny  of  the  Ohio  pursued  the  enemy  to  Crab^ 
Orchai^,  Kentucky.    Then,  anticipating  a  movement 
of  the  enemy  into  Middle  Tennessee,  it  was  advanced  i 
in  that  direction,  and   had  reached    Glasgow    aii4fl 
Bowling  Green,  when,  on  the  *^Otli  of  October,  Gen- 
eral Buell  was  relieved  from  command  by  (Jeneml 
W,  8,  Ilosecrans.     General   McCook   moved   on    to 
Nashville  with  his  corps,  and  on  the  6th  of  Novem* 
ber  wm  placed   at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city.     Upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  array,  which  was  now  denominated  the  ''  Four-' 
teenth  Ai'iny  Coips  "  or  the  "  Array  of  the  CainT>er- 
land,"  he  was  aasigQed  the  command  of  the   right* 
wing,  consi^^ting  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Davis^ 
Sill  ^nd  Sherldiiii. 

On  the  2(ith  of  November,  1862,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  moved  forward  to  ofter  the  enemy  battle, 
flis  niaiii  furer^  wa^  at  Murfreesboro,  but  hiB  advance 
|?fjo[>s  and  pickrts  a]>})ratiehed  within  a  fvw  miles  of 
our  own  fix)ut     The  army  at  once  commeuced  s^" 
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misliing  with  the  enemy,  steadily  pushing  him  back 
upon  his  main  line.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
December  the  anny  moved  into  position,  and  pre- 
pared to  offer  battle  on  the  morrow.  That  battle, 
too,  with  all  its  vicissitudes  of  struggle,  has  passed 
into  history.  The  operations  of  General  McCook's 
corps  are  hereafter  minutely  enough  described,  and 
need  no  mention  now.  There  are,  however,  certain 
facts  which  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  which, 
cleai'ly  understood,  will  serve  well  in  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  repulse  of  the  right  wing  on  the  30th 
of  December,  and  render  justice  to  those  gallant 
officers  and  men,  who  fought  resolutely  and  despe- 
rately against  overwhelming  odds,  and  who  at  last 
gave  the  enemy  his  first  decided  repulse  of  the  day. 
General  Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
action,  states  that  *'  at  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  corps 
commandei^s  met  at  the  headquarters  of  the  general 
commanding,  who  explained  to  them  the  following 

PLAN    OF   THE   BATTLE. 

McCook  was  to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position, 

t  refusing  his  right  as  much  as  practicable  and  necessary  to 

secure  it ;  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  or,  if  that  did 

not  corae,  to  attack  himself,  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  force 

on  his  front. 

Thomas  and  Palmer  to  open  with  skirmishing,  an4  gain 
the  enemy's  centre  and  left^,  as  far  as  the  river. 

Crittenden  to  cross  Van  Cleve's  division  at  the  lower 
ford,  covered  and  supported  by  the  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  to  advance  on  Breckinridge. 

Wood's  division  to  follow  hy  brigades,  crossing  at  the 
upper  ford,  and  moving  on  Van  Cleve's  right,  to  carry 
everything  into  Murfreesboro. 
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Then,  in  explanation  of  this  plan  of  >»attlej  Gen- 
eral  Rosecrans  in  bis  official  report  further  says : 

'<  IPhis  would  have  given  ne  two  divlefons  against  one,  and 

as  eoon  as  Breckinridge  had  been  dislodged  from  his  positioD, 
the  batteries  of  Wood's  division,  taking  position  on  the 
hi^^lits  east  of  Stone  river,  in  advance,  would  &ee  the 
enemy's  works  in  reverse,  wonld  dislodge  them,  and  enable 
Palmers  division  to  press  them  back  and  drive  them  west^ 
ward  across  tiie  river,  or  through  the  woods,  while  Thomas, 
snstaiuiiig  the  movement  on  the  centre,  would  advance  on 
the  right ^if  Palmer,  crnshintr  their  right:  and  Crittenden's 
corps,  adrimeing,  would  take  Murfreesboro,  and  then 
moving  westward  on  the  Frauklin  road,  get  in  their  tiank 
and  rear,  and  drive  them  into  the  country,  toward  Salem^ 
with  a  prospect  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  probably 
destroying  their  army. 

It  was  explained  to  them  tlmt  this  combination,  enennng 
tiB  a  vast  superiority  on  our  left,  required  for  its  sneeesa 
that  General  MeCook  should  be  able  to  hold  his  position 
for  three  hours ;  that  if  necessary  to  recede  at  all,  be  fihonld 
recede  as  he  had  advanced  on  the  preceding  day^  slowly  as 
steadily,  retiising  hia  right,  thereby  rendering  onr  snoeese 
certain." 


Having  thus  explained  the  plan,  the  general  com- 
manding addressed  General  McCook  as  follows: 
"Yon  know  the  gronnd~you  have  fought  over  its 
difficulties.  Can  you  hold  your  pi-e^ent  position  for 
three  houi^s?"  To  which  General  McCook  responded, 
'*  Yes^  I  think  I  can,"  The  general  commanding  then 
added  :  "  I  don't  like  the  facing  so  much  to  the  east, 
but  must  confide  that  to  you,  who  know  the  ground. 
If  you  don't  think  yonr  present  the  best  position, 
change  it."  The  officers  then  returned  to  their  com* 
mandB. 
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TLe  operations  commenced  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
Slst  of  December,  in  accordance  with  the  indicated 
plan.  It  thus  appears  that  General  Rosecrans  massed 
his  reserves  upon  his  left,  with  the  feasible  intention 
of  crushing  the  rebel  right  by  force  of  numerical 
strength.  Further  to  insure  the  success  of  this  plan, 
General  Rosecrans,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  30th,  ordered  General  McCook  to  have  large  and 
extended  camp-fires  made  on  his  right,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  making  them  believe  that  we  were  massing 
troops  there.  "  This  order,"  say5  General  McCook, 
"  was  communicated  to  General  Stanley,  commanding 
the  cavalry,  and  carried  into  execution  by  Major  R. 
H.  Nodine,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  engineer 
officer  on  my  staff."  It  is  proper  here  to  remark 
that  General  Rosecrans  does  not  mention  the  building 
of  these  fires  in  his  report. 

Had  this  ruse  succeeded  in  its  object  and  operated 
only  to  have  compelled  Bragg  to  concentrate  more 
of  his  force  upon  his  left,  and  thus  weakened  the 
right  of  his  line,  and  with  this  disposition  awaited 
the  attack  of  our  forces,  it  is  highly  probable  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  speedy  and  com- 
plete, and  the  battle  brilliant  and  decisive.  But  the 
rv^sie  signally  failed,  unhappily,  in  its  ulterior  design. 
General  Bragg,  observing  the  apparent  extent  of  our 
line  on  the  right,  and  there  being  no  indications  of 
an  attack  upon  his  right,  left  only  Breckenridge's 
division  in  position  on  that  flank  and  concentrated 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  on  his  right  and  centre, 
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:  to  moTe  upon  our  right  at  dayJigbt.     Thia 
Df  time  secured  to  the  rebel  host  the  most 
t  results.     They  proceeded  to  the  attack  of^ 
ei*al   McCook's   corps  in  three  heavy  columns, 
re     nental  front — one  column,  consisting  of  the  whole 
of  Lieuteuant  General  Hardee's  coi'ps,  attacking  the 
two  brigades  of  Generals  Kirk  and  Willichj  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line.      The   troops  attacked 
maintained  theii-  ground  with  obstinacy  until  over- 
whelmed and  forced  back.     The  rebels  pressed  this 
advantage  until  at  last,  by  ten  o'clock,  the  right 
wing  had  farmed  its  line  of  battle  nearly  peipendio 
ular  with  that  of  the  centre.     But  the  enemy  onoe*' 
checked,  his  tide  of  success  was  stayed  and  turned 
into  the  reflux  of  defeat. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  December  General 
Stanley  sent  a  citizen  who  I'esided  near  the  Franklin 
turnpike,  the  point  whereon  the  right  of  our  line  of 
battle  was  to  rest,  under  guard  to  General  McCook, 
to  whom  he  reported  as  follows :  "  I  was  up  to  tt© 
enemy^s  line  of  battle  twice  yesterday  and  once  this 
Tuoniing,  to  get  some  stock  taken  from  me*  The 
enemy's  troops  are  posted  in  the  following  manner : 
the  right  of  Cheatham's  division  rests  on  the  Wil- 
kinson turnpike;  Wither's  is  on  Cheatham's  left, 
mth  his  left  resting  on  the  Franklin  road ;  Marde^^i 
wrps  is  entwely  hmfond  that  road^  and  Jiis^left  extend- 
i7u/  towm'ds  tlie  Sahm  pike.^^^ 


9.    Consuli  map^^^BaUle-groimd  of  Stoue  River." 
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This  disposition  of  the  rebel  forces  placed  the 
right  of  General  McCook's  line  directly  in  front  of 
the  rebel  centre,  and  caused  him  to  feel  anxious  for 
his  right.  General  McCook  therefore  sent  this  citizen 
under  guard  to  the  general  commanding,  to  impart 
the  information  received.  It  was  given  precisely  the 
same  as  before. 

General  McCook  expected  a  change  would  be 
made  in  the  line  of  battle,  to  provide  against  this 
new  development  of  the  enemy's  position,  but  no 
instruction  changing  the  original  plan  was  received ; 
he  therefore  informed  his  division  commanders  of 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  two  brigades  of  his  reserve 
division  (the  second)  were  ordered  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  to  protect  the  right  flank  and  guard  against 
surprise  there. 

It  was  urged  that  General  McCook's  line  of  battle 
was  too  extended — ^in  single  lines  and  in  portions, 
without  support.  The  latter  statement  is  not  proven, 
for  the  official  reports  of  division,  brigade  and  regi- 
mental commanders  all  declare  their  lines  to  have  * 
been  in  double  formation,  and  the  location  of  reserves 
was  in  as  close  supporting  distance  as  usual  in  case 
of  battle,  unless  the  advance  is  hotly  engaged.  Gen- 
eral McCook's  line  was  one  of  necessity,  not  of  choice. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  very  rough,  rocky, 
and  broken  with  timber,  much  of  which  was  dense 
cedar  thickets — ^very  difficult  ground  upon  which  to 
post  troops  judiciously,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
reform  them  in  case  of  repulse.  The  line  of  battle 
17 
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miglit  have  been  more  concentrated ;  but  if  00,  the 
rebel  line  would  have  been  more  on  our  flank,  and 
the  danger  of  a  disastrous  affitir  been  proportioiiably 
increased. 

General  Rosecrans  says  further : 

"  Without  any  map  of  the  ground,  which  was  to  us  Urra 
incognita,  when  General  McCook  informed  the  generil 
commanding  that  his  corps  was  facing  strongly  toward  the 
east,  the  general  commanding  told  him  that  such  a  direo> 
tion  to  his  line  did  not  appear  to  him  a  proper  one,  but  thuX 
it  ought,  with  the  exception  of  his  left,  to  face  much  mora 
nearly  south,  with  Johnson's  division  in  reserve,  but  that 
this  matter  must  be  confided  to  him,  who  knew  the  ground 
over  which  he  had  fought." 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  enenr^ 
and  of  the  topography  of  the  country  which  G^en* 
eral  McCook  possessed,  he  established  what  he  ooit 
sidered  the  best  possible  line  under  the  circumstancea. 
A  subsequent  examination  of  this  ground  by  other 
commanders,  after  the  heat  of  battle  had  passed 
away,  corroborated  his  judgment. 

There  is  unhappily,  however,  a  wide  discrepant 
between  the  official  report  of  General  Rosecrans  and 
the  statements  of  General  McCook,  contained  .in  a 
letter  written  to  the  former,  and  bearing  date  the 
10th  of  March,  1863.  General  McCook  denies  that 
the  corps  commanders  had  met  at  General  Rosecraofl^ 
headquarters  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  December^ 
1862.  He  asserts  he  did  not  know  that  such  a  meei* 
mg  had  taken  place  until  he  read  it  in  his  (Bosfr 
crans')  report ;  that  he  was  not  present,  nor  was  lis 
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snmmoDed,  either  in  written  or  verbal  orders ;  that 
no  corps  commanders  heard  any  conversation  between 
General  Rosecrans  and  himself  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  instant,  as  his  official  report  implies ;  that  he 
did  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  general  command- 
ing, through  a  sense  of  duty,  to  report  what  he  had 
done,  the  condition  of  things  in  front,  information 
received,  etc. ;  that  he  proceeded  to  General  Rose- 
crans' headquarters,  accompanied  by  Greneral  D.  S. 
Stanley,  chief  of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Williams,  his 
(McCook's)  Aide-de-camp ;  that  the  persons  he  met 

there  were  General  Rosecrans, Thompson,  his 

Aide-de-camp,  and  Father  Tracy ;  that  General  Stan- 
ley heard  most  of  the  conversation,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams all  that  passed  between  General  Rosecrans  and 
himself,  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  lines  at 
Stone  river ;  that  General  Rosecrans  did  ask  him  if 
he  could  hold  his  line  ;  that  he  replied,  "  I  think  I 
can,'' — ^meaning,  of  course,  if  he  was  assailed  by  the 
enemy  he  had  fought  during  the  day — ^not  the  entire  ^ 
rebel  army ;  that  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle were  never  explained  to  him,  nor  did  he  know 
what  they  were  until  he  read  them  in  his  (Rosecrans*) 
published  report ;  that  he  did  receive  an  order  from 
the  lamented  Garesche,  which  explained  what  he 
(McCook)  had  to  do  on  the  31st  of  December,  and 
which  order  is  published  in  his  (McCook's)  report. 

There  are  no  means  now  at  hand  of  ascertaining 
why  these  statements,  so  widely  diflferent,  should 
Lave  occurred.    What  special  reason  influenced  Gen- 
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era!  Roseerans  to  publish  these  statements  in  his 
official  repoit  does  not  appear,  Ab  the  matter  stands 
it  can  scareely  be  thought  impro|>er  to  place  un  record 
in  this  conneetiuu  General  McCook's  emphatic  denial 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  meeting  said  to  have  taken 
place,  and  to  state  what  was  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  interview  between  Roseerans  and  McCook  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  December  ;  and  here  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  reports  of  Generals  Thomas 
and  Crittenden,  the  other  corps  commandei*s,  im^ 
pliedly  sustain  McCook,  for  neither  of  them  in  their 
official  reports  allude  to  this  meeting.^^  A  better 
knowledge  of  the  fiicts  and  reasons  which  controlled 
this  mode  of  action  might  present  the  ca^  in  a  di 
ferent  light. 

This  presentation  is  not  made  mth  the  intentiol 
to  injure  the  ]>rilliant  reputation  of  Rosecruiit*,  nor 
in  any  mannei*  to  question  his  veracity.  History  is 
interspei-sed  with  instances  where  similar  misunder- 
standings existed,  and  for  equally  unexplainable 
causes,  and  whicli  resulted  in  Intter  and  life-Ion fj 
enmity— a  calamity  always  to  l>e  regretted,  eBpt^cially 
among  men  in  the  military  service,  co-operating  in  a 
common  cause,  but  which  fortunately  did  not  occur 
between  these  distinguished  generals*  M 

The  people,  however,  in  these  times  of  civil  strife™ 
are  liable  to  place  a  strong  interpretation  on  written 
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laBgoagei  eBpecially  where  it  relates  to  military  opera- 
tioim  and  carries  watli  it  an  in(li<*atitm  <:»f  disaster, 
}io\\^Gver  slight  or  temporary  ;  and  with  that  prone- 
nem  which  appears  a  constitutional  taint  in  American 
character,  they  denounce  the  person  impliedly  nnfor- 
tnnatej  without  the  slightest  prelirainaiy  investigation 
m  to  the  facts  involved  or  the  cansen  which  produced 
it.  It  is  in  view  of  this  i>3eling,  so  apt  to  arise  upon 
I'cading  ex-parts  evidence,  that  this  matter  is  touched 
upon  at  allj  and  now  only  with  the  view  that  juBtice 
may  be  done  a  gallant  soldier  who  on  several  battle- 
fidds  of  the  republic  has  given  his  counsel  and 
imperiled  his  life  that  the  nation  might  live,  INHiat- 
ever  may  be  thoiiglit  of  the  motives  or  the  conduct 
of  General  Rosecrans  in  the  part  he  acted^  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  light  in  which  the  public  i-egard 
the  actions  of  General  McCook  on  that  memorable 
field,  it  is  evident  that  he  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  commanding  general,  despite  the  misfortune 
whicli  for  a  moment  manned  the  success  of  our  cause 
that  day;  and  in  this  public  acknowledgment  of 
General  McCook's  services  he  displayed  that  element 
of  strength  which  cannot  fail  to  reflect  credit  upon 
his  character— that  trait  which  permitted  no  differ- 
ence in  opinion^  whether  on  personal  or  public  ground, 
to  detract  from  a  recognition  and  tender  uf  thanks 
for  eminent  service  rendered. 

In  closing  his  oflScial  report  of  the  action,  General 
H^Tif^ecran^a  characterized  General  McCook  as  a  *'tiied» 
tVuthful  and  loyal  soldier,  who  bravely  breasted  the 
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battle  at  Shiloli  and  at  Penyvilley  and  as  bravdy  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Stone  river."  Again  he  said : 
"To  say  that  he  maintained  his  high  character 
thronghout  this  action  bnt  feebly  e2q[>re8ses  my 
feeling  of  obligation  to  him  for  counsel  and  sup- 
port from  the  time  of  my  arrival  to  the  present 
hour." 

Amidst  all  the  seeming  adversities  which  crowded 
upon  him,  and  most  of  which  were  instigated  by 
malice  and  heralded  by  unscrupulous  partisans  of 
the  press,  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  believed  him  honest  and  upright  in  pur- 
pose, thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  our  country, 
and  resolved  to  defend  their  brave  hero,  who  with 
them  had  faced  danger  and  death  on  the  fields  of 
carnage. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Murfreesboro  and  the 
settlement  of  the  troops  into  the  quietude  of  camp 
life.  General  McOook  proceeded  to  his  native  Ohio, 
and  on  the  29th  of  January  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kate  Phillips,  the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Dayton,  who  shared  his 
affections  and  was  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  what- 
ever they  might  be — ^the  evolution  of  these  anxious 
and  troubled  yeara  of  civil,  internecine  strife. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, to  again  encounter  the  enemy  and  expel  him 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  General  McCook  was  at  the 
post  of  duty,  and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
that  glorious  campaign — glorious  because  of  the  skill 
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displayed  in  the  plan  itself  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, and  the  prompt  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
corps  commanders — ^glorious  because  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  engagement,  so  short  and  so  decisive,  and  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  from  his  boasted  stronghold  of 
Tullahoma,  without  a  single  exertion  to  maintain 
that  important  position — a  rout  which  it  is  hoped  has 
forever  shut  from  him  the  occupation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent country  of  Middle  Tennessee.  On  General 
McCook's  front,  and  under  his  direction,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Liberty  Gap — ^fought,  too,  by  his  old 
Second  Division— by  far  the  most  considerable  affair 
in  this  splendidly  devised  campaign. 

But  the  darkest  feature  in  the  history  of  General 
McCook  remains  to  be  told.'  In  August,  1863,  an- 
other movement  was  commenced  against  the  enemy, 
whose  forces  were  marshaled  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. The  army  moved  in  three  great  colomns, 
each  having  its  mission  to  accomplish.  Skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  commenced  soon  after  crossing  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
September  the  army  was  forced  to  concentrate  south 
of  Chattanooga,  to  give  him  battle.  The  battle  soon 
raged  in  all  its  ftiry.  The  impetuous  shocks  of  the 
contending  hosts  spread  death  all  through  the  ranks. 
The  attack  was  made  upon  General  Thomas.  There 
the  enemy  massed  all  hie  forces,  with  the  resolution 
of  breaking  our  centre  and  dividing  our  army.  Re- 
inforcements were  called  for,  which  were  sent  by 
General  McCook  on  each  requisition,  until  he  had 
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not  men  enoiagh  left  to  hold  the  important  position 
intrusted  liim.  An  unfortunate  gap  in  the  lint^, 
caiiaed  l)y  the  withdrawal  of  anotl^er  division,  was 
perceived  by  the  wily  foe.  Instantly  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  it,  attacked  our  forces  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  discomfited  them.  A  portion  of  our  troops,  thus 
partially  surrounded,  beat  a  retreat,  w^hich  in  some 
instances  amounted  to  confusion  and  rout.  General 
McCook,  learning  the  state  of  things,  hastened  back 
to  establish  a  new  line  and  rally  the  disorganized 
masses,  and  to  confer  with  the  commanding  generab 
He  was  seen  by  some  persons  riding  towards  Chatt-a- 
nooga,  and  this  was  at  once  heralded  to  the  country 
as  an  act  of  cowardice  and  uiisliehavior  before  the 
enemy.  His  malignei-s  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
injure  him  materially  andj  as  they  thought,  fWmm\ 
The  Northern  press  teemed  with  statements  concern- 
ing his  actions  that  day,  using  profusely  the  epithets 
'^  unsoldierly  behavior,'*  "misbehavior,"  *' frightened 
hero,"  and  others  of  this  species  of  vilification ;  and, 
as  ever,  the  public  ear  listened  to  it  all,  and  for  a 
moment,  forgetful  of  the  past,  added  its  denunciations 
to  the  vile  slanders  of  the  newspaper  pi^ess. 

Thus  was  exhibited  the  disgracefiil  spectacle  of  a 
man  educated  in  the  military  art,  and  who  hastened 
at  the  first  alarm  of  danger  to  aid  in  his  country's 
defence — who  had  so  frequently  defended  the  honor 
of  his  country's  flag  by  hurling  his  soldiers  against 
the  reliel  tide,  and  baring  his  own  bosom  to  their 
missiles  of  death,  arraigned  before  that  mighty  trib- 
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unal  of  power,  pcblio  opinion,  as  an  incompetent 
general,  a  coward,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  land !  and 
that,  too,  without  first  awaiting  the  formality  of  a 
trial  before  a  competent  and  authorized  tribunal, 
who,  surrounded  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  would 
upon  an  impartial  hearing  establish  his  innocence  or 
guilt.  Alas !  that  we  have  fallen  upon  such  evil 
times !  Formerly  the  accused  party  was  held  to  be 
innocent  until  proved  guilty  ;  but  now,  in  these  days 
of  trial  and  adversity,  public  opinion,  as  if  maddened 
by  the  fate  which  overhangs  it,  reverses  this  sacred 
rule  of  law,  and  at  once  condemns  its  public  servants 
as  guilty,  banishes  them  jfrom  its  confidence,  and  then 
coolly  awaits  a  judicial  or  military  court  to  reverse 
its  hasty  and  unwarranted  judgment.  In  view  of 
these  things,  who  that  loves  right,  and  justice,  and 
his  fellow-men,  but  may  well  exclaim — 

"  Then  what  is  man  I    And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings  does  not  blush 
And  hang  nis  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ?" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  evidences  of  this  sad 
occurrence  are  not  to  be  obtained,  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  affair  in  its  details  might  be  presented 
to  the  country ;  but,  unfortunately,  neither  the  official 
reports  of  Generals  Rosecrans,  McCook,  or  other 
commanders  are  at  hand,  to  establish  proper  data  for 
the  attempt.  The  day  was  fast  approaching,  how- 
ever, when  justice  would  be  done,  and  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  would-be  military  critics,  disarmed  of  their 
weapons  and  abashed  at  the  wrong  they  had  done. 
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A  court  of  inquiry   was   convened,   whicli  com- 
menced its  sessiona  at  Nashville,  TennesBeej  on  the 
29th  of   January^  "  to   investigate  the  conduct  of 
Major   General  McCook,  at  the  battle  of   Chieka- 
uiauga,  and  in  lea\ang  the  field."    This  was  the  most 
important  military  couili  ever  convened  in  our  coun- 
try.   Not  only  General  McCook,  but  Major  Generals 
Crittenden  and  Negley  were  summoned  before  it,  and 
upon  similar  charges.     Major  Greneral  David  Hunter 
was  president  of  the  board.     After  a  very  long  and 
thorough  examination  the  court  reported  the  result 
of  its  investigations.     In  substance  it  was  as  follows  - 
The  evidence  shows  that  on  the  19th  of  September 
General  McCook  did  his  whole  duty  faithfully,  with 
activity  and  intelligence ;  that  on  the   20th  of  Sep- 
tember  he   had  in   his    command  the  divieions  of 
Generals  Sheridan  and  Davis  (the  latter  only  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hundj*ed  strong)  and  Wilder's 
brigade  ;  that  the  senior  officers  of  the  cavaby  were 
told  that  they  must  take  orders  from  him,  although 
attend  to  their  own  business;  that  the  posting  of 
these  troops  was  unsatisfactory  to  General  Rosecrans, 
who  in  person  directed  several  changes  between  eight 
and  half-past  ten  o'clock,  A,  M. ;  that  duriug  these 
changes,  which  involved  a  flank  movement  of  the 
whole  right  to  the  left,  the  enemy  made  a  fierce 
attack,  taking   advantage  of  a  break  in  the  line, 
ca  ised  by  the  ioopportune  withdrawal  of  the  division 
of  General  T,  J.  WixkI,  passing  through  the  interval 
4Uid  routing  the  whole  right  and  centre  np  to  General 
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Brannan's  position ;  that  U  is  apparent  from  the  tesli' 
many  that^eneral  McOooTc  was  not  responsiiid for 
ths  delay  m  forming  the  fiew  line  an  that  oooasian  / 
that  he  had  impressed  upon  him  the  vital  importance 
of  keeping  well  closed  to  the  left  and  maintaining  a 
compact  centre,  bat  he  was  also  ordered  to  hold  the 
Dry  Valley  road ;  that  this  caused  his  line  to  be 
"  attenuated,"  as  stated  in  the  testimony  of  General 
Bosecrans,  who  said  that  its  length  was  greater  than 
he  thought  it  was  when  assumed,  and  that  the  cavalry 
did  not  obey  his  (General  McCook's)  orders ;  that 
the  small  force  at  General  McCook's  disposal  was 
inadequate  to  defend  against  greatly  superior  num- 
bers the  long  line  hastily  taken  under  instructions ; 
and  that  these  facts,  clearly  established,  relieve  O^tk- 
eral  McCooh  efnim^dy  from  responsihiUty  for  Ae 
revet'se  which  ensued;  that  he  did  everything  lie 
could  to  rally  and  hold  his  troops  after  the  line  was 
broken,  giving  the  necessary  orders,  etc.,  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

Witli  reference  to  General  McCook's  bearinf(  on 
t\\v  battle-field,  it  says : 

"Tlio  Court  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  leaving  tiie 
iioUl  to  go  to  (^liattunoopa  (xcneral  McCook  committed  a 
mintako,  hut  /*/,v  gailant  amduvt  in  the  engagements  forbids 
\\w  ith»a  that  ho  was  inthionced  by  considerationB  of  per- 
Honal  Hat'oty. 

**noarini;:   in   mind  that  tho  commanding  general  had 

t>rovinusly  gi>no  to  (Miaitanooga,  it  was  natural  for  General 
^loCook  U^  intVr  tluit  all  tlio  discomfited  troops  were 
o\|Mvtod  to  nilly  thirv\a8  woU  as  to  presume  that  a  con- 
liM'oi\ro  with  (lio  ciunmanding  general  on  that  important 
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subject  was  both  desirable  and  necessary :  the  Court  cannot 
regard  this  act  of  General  McCook  as  any  other  than  an 
error  of  judgment."  ^^ 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
convened  by  order  of  the  War  Department  for  the 
hearing  of  this  case.  The  proceedings  were  submitted 
to  the  President,  sustained  by  him,  and  the  court 
dissolved.  This  record  is  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  his  military  character,  as  displayed  upo«k  the  field 
of  Chickamauga. 

General  McCook  had  left  the  army  with  feelings 
of  keen  regret  at  parting  with  the  brave  men  who 
had  nobly  fought  on  so  many  bloody  battle-fields  and 
crowned  themselves  with  the  victor's  wreath;  and 
especially  did  he  lament  that  separation  which  was 
to  sever,  perhaps  forever,  the  connection  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  himself  and  the  Secom) 
Division.  He  entertained  no  fears  for  a  court  of 
inquiry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  invited  the  most 
thorough  investigation  into  his  military  record.  He 
yielded  like  a  true  soldier  to  the  order  which  relieved 
him  from  command,  con^dent  that  the  gates  of  jus- 
tice would  yet  be  unbarred  to  him,  and  his  acts  and 
intentions  stand  vindicated  to  the  world.  In  this  he 
evinced  those  two  sterling  virtues — prudence  and 
submission.  He  has  at  last  emerged  from  the  clouds 
that  so  long  overcast  his  name,  and  now,  like  refined 
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gold,  his  character  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  militaiy 
commander,  stands  forth  in  greater  purity  and  bril- 
liancy than  ever  before.  He  is  not  yet  assigned  to 
duty,  bat  is  ready  and  willing  to  enter  the  field  when 
it  suits  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  demand  his  services.  He  is  not  an  ambitious 
man,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  he  does  not  care  for 
his  good  mame,  or  wish  to  render  himself  worthy  of 
having  lived ;  but  to  do  well  and  faithfully  his  whole 
duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  of  the  republic,  and 
to  wear  such  honors  as  the  performance  of  duty 
naturally  gains  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
when  controlled,  not  by  passionate  but  dispassionate 
opinion,  is  the  acme  of  his  ambition.  He  never 
aspired  to  command  an  army,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  men.  His  old  division  was  his  pride, — 
with  them  he  wished  to  remain ;  but,  in  obedience 
to  higher  authority,  he  assumed  command  of  an 
army  corps  under  General  Buell.  From  that  day  hia 
misfortunes  commenced.  In  every  engagement  that 
has  since  followed,  any  def^t  in  the  carrying  out  of 
a  plan  of  battle,  and  which  in  consequence  resulted 
in  discorafiture,  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
thrown  upon  him.  But  he  has  nobly  borne  the 
burdens  he  was  compelled  to  sustain,  and  confronts 
with  steady  eye  every  attempt  to  assail  and  crush 
him.  Thus  far  his  watchful  oversight  has  more 
tl^an  matched  the  inconsideration,  the  errors,  or  the 
designs,  whether  of  friends  or  of  foes. 
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His  kindly  presence  and  manly  voice,  his  cheering 
words  and  gallant  bearing,  his  eminent  services  and 
generous  zeal  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  the  noble  men  whom  he  first 
organized  and  led  to  victory.  No, — ^with  them,  if 
with  no  one  else,  his  reputation  is  safe ;  and  whatever 
fate  may  hereafter  betide  him,  whether  of  weal  or 
woe,  he  will  cany  with  him  the  kindly  sympathy — 
nay,  the  love  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  Second 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CE  MABOH  FROM  CORINTH,  MISSISSIPPI,  TO  BATTLE 
CREEK,  TENNESSEE — ^INAUGURATION  OF  THE  GREAT 
BEBEL  INVASION — BIOGRAPHY  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL 
I.OVELL  H.   ROUSSEAU. 

In  accordance  with  the  contemplated  Federal  cam- 
paign, noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1862,  began  its  march 
for  East  Tennessee.  No  enemy  appeared  to  dispute 
its  advance.  The  column  moved  steadily  forward — 
more  like  peaceful  travelers  or  an  expedition*  for 
discovery,  than  soldiers  flushed  with  the  delirium  of 
victory  and  thirsting  for  the  appropriation  of  spoils 
which  feU  into  their  hands  by  so  easy  a  warfare.  It 
received  its  supplies  principally  at  the  chief  points 
of  communication  with  the  north — at  Florence,  and 
Athens,  and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  soldiers,  as 
a  body,  were  gentlemanly,  and  treated  the  haughty 
Southerners  with  consideration,  paying  liberally  for 
all  they  consumed.  The  march  was  made  beneath 
an  almost  tropical  sun,  and  over  roads  deep  with 
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dust ;  but  it  must  be  endured,  that  the  end  may  be 
attained.  The  country  passed  through  varied  in 
character.  In  Northern  and  Eastern  Mississippi  it 
was  an  alternation  of  dry  arid,  uplands,  and  long,  low 
swamps.  It  was  thinly  peopled,  destitute  of  trade, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  slavish  poverty  and 
wide-spread  desolation.  The  town  of  luka  was  the 
only  redeeming  feature  in  the  dreary  landscape. 
Embosomed  in  a  circle  of  hills,  and  possessing  springs 
of  a  valuable  nature,  it  became  a  place  of  some 
wealth  and  quite  a  fashionable  resort.  It  was  after- 
wards, on  the  19th  of  September  in  that  year,  the 
scene  of  a  well-contested  battle. 

In  Alabama  the  country  was  generally  a  rolling 
upland,  the  soil  was  very  rich  and  the  crops  of  grain 
abundant.  Tuscumbia,  Florence,  Athens  and  Hunts- 
ville  were  beautiful  towns,  the  central  points  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  residuum  of  that  wealth  wrung  from 
the  toil  of  the  bondmen,  and  never  more  conspicu- 
ously seen  than  here  and  there  in  the  "  sunny  land." 
The  north-eastern  section  is  mountainous,  the  Rac- 
coon and  other  chains — spurs  of  the  Cumberland — 
extending  well  into  the  centre  of  the  State.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of^ 
the  small  towns  and  villages ;  elsewhere  it  is  sandy 
and  unfruitful.  As  a  State  Northern  Alabama  has 
the  elements  of  power.  Beautiful  rivers  irrigate  its 
coil.  The  waters  of  the  Big  Bear,  the  Tuscumbia, 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Elk  bear  evidence  that  under 
Ithe  benign  operations  of  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
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lannfactures  might  flourish  and  engender 
I  to  action  and  strength  so  powerfully  felt 

L. 

lands  are  tilled  either  by  slaves,  who  are 
.bor,  or  by  the  poor  whites — ^a  class  who, 
reason  of  their  associations  and  the  social  law 
I  discards  and  crushes  them,  are  but  little 
removed  from  the  condition  of  servitude.  This  law 
of  slavery,  which  subjects  the  blacks  to  involuntary 
labor  without  the  stimulus  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion, and  the  other  social  law — equally  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  because  it  degrades  the  honest  toil  of  the 
white  man  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  black 
race,  and  excludes  him  from  the  social  status  which 
in  a  free  community  he  would  enjoy — are  the  causes 
which  prevent  the  rapid  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  their  practical  application  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State.  Where  the  toil  of  the  laborer 
is  despised  industry  never ^ihrives.  Where  the  wealth 
of  the  land  is  accredited  to  the  few,  and  they  absorb 
the  fruits  of  labor,  it  creates  an  aristocracy  in  caste 
and  a  monopoly  in  interest  dangerous  in  itself  and 
destructive  to  the  growth  of  the  State.  Thus  in  the 
South  the  poor  white  man  becomes  an  object  of  pity, 
almost  of  contempt.  He  is  looked  upon  by  the 
fortunate  few  as  a  slave  in  reality,  although  not  in 
name.  He  therefore  despises  the  fate  which  compels 
him  to  labor,  and  the  false  pride  engendered  by  the 
cruel  taunt  forbids  him  to  acquire  even  the  comforts 
or  necessaries  of  life.     Such  is  the  reason  for  the 
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indolence,  raggedness  and  poverty  of  this  unfortunate 
class ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  slavery  to  keep  him  in 
this  condition.  The  perpetuation  of  slavery  depends 
upon  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  law.  Let  labor 
be  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  honorable  profes- 
sion, and  the  laborers  would  rise  in  a  corresponding 
scale.  Education  would  then  lend  her  helping  hand 
and  the  book  of  knowledge  would  display  to  them 
treasures  which  they  never  dreamed  of  before — 
treasures  more  valuable  far  than  the  riches  of  Ormus 
or  Ind  :  industry  and  its  ennobling  conditions — ^the 
foundation  of  freedom,  of  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth,  of  that  emulative  and  progressive  spirit 
which  pervades  the  land,  builds  cities  and  lowns, 
fills  them  with  the  teeming  products  of  the  field,  the 
factory  and  the^hop,  erects  commonwealths,  and  by 
its  inherent  strength  of  resource,  power  and  mind, 
challenges  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  march,  though  long  and  tedious,  was  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  interest.  The  landscape  was  ever 
changing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Southern  country  were  constantly 
seen,  its  people  and  their  peculiar  institution  encoun- 
tered, and  their  character  realized  and  discussed  in  a 
more  extensive  and  practical  light,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before  ;  and  no  one  thing  witnessed  produced  a  more 
lasting  or  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  our 
intelligent  soldiery  than  the  similarity  of  condition 
between  the  poor  whites  and  the  slaves — a  condition 
fearful  in  its  extent,  demoralizing  and  debasing  in  its 
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tending  slowly  but  surely  to  the  enslave- 
le  former  under  the  bonds  of  the  latter. 
'  evil,  greater  in  magnitude  and  far  more 
in  the  turpitude  of  crime,  is  that  violation 
Lorals  whereby  concubinage  is  substituted  for 
.rriage,  and  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  the  mas- 
i/cr  with  the  slave  shows  itself  in  the  rapid  amalgam- 
ation of  the  two  races.     All  through  the  Southern 
States,  but  no  where  so  apparently  as  in  Nbrthem 
Alabama,  the  octoroons,  quadroons  and  mulattoes 
seem  to  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  its  slave 
population.     Such  a  spectacle  is  indeed  shocking  to 
morality.     Nor  is  the  master  unaffected  by  it :  his 
character  and  manners  partake  of  the  stolidity,  the 
insensibility,  and  the  mental  debasement  of  the  un- 
tutored slave ;  and,  as  if  in  divine  retaliation  for  this 
hideous  iniquity,  his  family  not  unfrequently  indulge 
in  the  same  licentious  alliance. 

All  history  points  with  warning  finger  to  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  this  great  social  sin.  It  leads  unerringly 
to  degradation,  to  domestic  wars,  to  insurrections  and 
denationalization.  It  places  a  land  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilization,  despite  its  boasted  freedom  and  intel- 
ligence, and  holds  it  up  as  a  by- word  of  shame  among 
the  nations.  It  applies  to  it  the  fitting  language  of 
the  poet  Dante,  when  he  characterized  his  own  beau- 
tiful but  degraded  Italy  a  house  of  ill-fame.^  This 
condition,  unfortunate  and  debasing  as  it  is,  is  the 

1.    Purgat.— Canto  yL 
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essential  and  natural  concomitant  of  slavery,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  Heaven  sustains  the  dif- 
ference between  those  great  principles  of  right  and 
wi*ong — liberty  and  slavery. 

The  Northern  blood  of  our  soldiers  boiled  with 
indignation  when  they  witnessed  this  condition  for 
themselves,  and  found  that  the  utterances  of  Northern 
men,  whom  the  mass  of  the  people  styled  Abolition- 
ists, had,  in  depicting  this  dreary  catalogue  of  social 
evils,  given  only  the  truth  concerning  an  enormity 
so  hideous  and  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
American  Kepublic. 

These  teachings,  heretofore  disregarded  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  or  at  best  viewed  as  an 
evil  to  be  deprecated  in  its  natm*e,  but  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  now  attested  by  the  undeniable 
evidence  of  sight,  could  but  produce  a  deep  and 
unconcealed  hostility  in  the  breasts  of  true  American 
citizens  against  the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of 
a  system  so  full  of  manifold  injuries  and  injustice. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  seeds  of  a  great  refor- 
mation were  sown  broadcast  among  our  people,  and 
which  soon  ripened  into  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion— the  first  great  step  towards  national  freedom 
and  progress ;  and  the  future  historian  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  as  he  discusses  the  great  and  momentous  events 
of  these  times,  and  traces  slavery  as  the  "  origin  and 
mainspring  of  the  rebellion,"  will  accord  to  the  army 
that  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  republic  the  honor 
of  intensifying  the  public  sentiment  of  the  land  to 
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when  the  institution  of  slavery  was  felt 
^bone  of  contention"  between  the  Nortihi 

ith — ^the  sword  which  would  sever  the 
knot  of  friendship  and  true  interest,  and 

with  aU  its  hydra  of  evils,  must  be  sacri- 
L,  that  the  national  unity,  with  its  multitude  of 
flsingSj  miglit  live.  No  hero  could  desire  a  more 
glorious  passport  to  fame — no  grander,  nobler  philan- 
thropy could  result  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
Thus  would  those  who  have  taken  up  the  sword  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  giant  wrong  ''  perish  by  the 
sword,'^  and  the  crime  they  sought  to  protect  rush 
headlong,  hissing  like  a  demon,  into  the  chamel  house 
of  iniquity. 

Having  witnessed  the  effects  of  this  great  moral, 
social  and  political  evil,  our  soldiers — no  hited  Jani- 
zaries, but  intelligent  and  upright  citizens  of  the 
land — resolved  to  pronounce  its  doom !  They  had 
enlisted  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
with  the  fixed  determination  of  establishing  it  upon 
an  enduring  basis — a  basis  which  should  withstand, 
like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  elements  of  strife 
for  thousands  of  years.  Guided  thus,  knowing  well 
their  responsibilities,  and  foreseeing  the  future,  they 
exclaimed : 


"  There*8  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  gray : 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

CUa/r  the  way  /" 
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The  division  arrived  at  Camp  Indian  Creek  on  the 
28th  of  June.  It  remained  beside  this  small  but 
beautiful  stream  until  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
July.  Here  the  "Fourth  of  July''  was  celebrated 
in  camp  as  suited  the  inclination  of  each  individual. 
The  day  was  excessively  hot; — ^the  sun  seemed  to 
have  redoubled  the  intensity  of  heat,  and  the  air  was 
breathless — not  unlike  a  calm  within  the  tropics.  It 
was  a  day  of  quiet — not  even  a  national  salute  at 
sunrise,  high  meridian  or  sunset — not  an  oration  nor 
the  reading  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence," 
The  soldiers  could  easily  forego  the  two  latter,  but 
they  expected  the  former.  Why  a  salute  was  not 
fired  is  unknown ;  probably  there  was  a  good  re^Aon. 
The  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  were  raised,  however,  in 
front  of ♦  division,  brigade  and  regimental  headquar- 
ters ;  in  every  company  street  martial  bands  played 
the  several  national  anthems,  while  the  men  cheered 
vigorously  for  the  success  of  the  "  old  flag !"  The 
instrumental  bands,  too,  discoui^sed  at  intervals  stir- 
ring tunes,  which  quickened  the  blood  and  enlarged 
the  patriotism  of  every  true  American.  One  could 
but  feel  that  day  that  we  as  a  people  were  contempo- 
raries and  co-actors,  as  it  were,  with  our  fathers  of 
the  Revolution.  The  crisis  with  them,  in  1776,  was 
the  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty ;  the  crisis 
with  their  descendants,  in  1861,  is  the  perpetuity  of 
that  noble  principle.  The  future  will  detennine 
whether  our  faith  and  our  heroism  will  complete  the 
historic  parallel  of  their  lofty  and  successful  struggle. 
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TSViLLie,  the  most  important  town  the  division 
trough  on  this  march,  is  a  beautifiil  place  of 
e  thousand  inhabitants.     It  is  regularly  laid 
1  well  shade<l  with  the   difterent  varieties  of 
.V  trees  common  to  the  South  ;  and  herej  too,  is 
J  magnolia,  with  its  magnificent  foliage  and  fra- 
jrant  flowera.     It  has  several  fine  public  buildingSj 
the  best  of  which  is  the  Court  House.     Among  its 
hotels,  one,  the  "  Huntsville  House,"  is  alone  worthy 
the  name.     The  people  here  are  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and,  as  previously  stated,  one  of  the  centres  of 
refinement  and  vice.     As  the  stranger  emerges  from 
the  hills  westward  of  the  town,  and  first  beholds  the 
valley  in  which  it  lies,  he  is  delighted  with  the  pictu- 
resque loveliness  of  the  scene.     A  resident  of  the 
East  is  strongly  reminded  of  many  of  the  lovely 
valleys  among  the  mountains  of  the  "  Granite  State," 
or  the  less  lofty  hills  of  Connecticut  or  the  "old  Bay 
State."     Away  in  the  distance  blue  hills  rise  on  blue 
hills,  their  loftier  peaks  seemingly  piercing  the  not- 
bluer  ether — ^their  sides  abounding  with  springs  of 
translucent  water,  which  gushes  profusely  forth  in 
little  streams  that  meander  through  the  valley — ^the 
valley  deep  and  broad,  lovely  in  its  robe  of  dark  rich 
green  or  belts  of  forest  trees.     Such  is  the  magical 
charm  of  the  varied  landscape.     Near  to  the  hotel, 
and  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  rocks,  is  a  large  spring, 
the  water  of  which  is  transparent  as   crystal  and 
excellent  to  the  taste,  and  from  which  the  town  is 
supplied  by  means  of  pipes  and  hydraulic  power. 
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)re  was  the  scene  of  Greneral  Mitchell's  daring 
jIj  and  the  centre  of  his  operations.  Here  was 
ablished  General  Buell's  headquarters ;  and  here, 
»,  General  Rousseau  was  called  to  the  command  of 
neral  Mitchell's  famous  division,  that  gallant  officer 
ng  ordered  to  Washington,  preparatory  to  his 
ignment  to  the  "Department  of  the  South,"  where 
died.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  Second  Divi- 
N  learned  of  the  departure  of  General  Rousseau. 
3  noble  and  majestic  form,  his  gentle  and  dignified 
nner,  his  rich  and  mellifluous  voice,  his  strict 
ention  to  duty,  his  patriotic  earnestness  for  the 
cess  of  the  cause,  his  commanding  presence  and 
kless  daring  on  the  battle-field,  and  his  genial  and 
id  disposition  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of 
His  loss  was  indeed  deeply  felt ;  but  thousands 
tionest  and  earnest  men  wished  him  God  speed, 
jty,  and  new  laurels  of  fame. 
)n  the  3d  of  July  General  Johnson  assumed  the 
imand  of  the  division,  during  the  absence  of 
aeral  McCook ;  and  Colonel  Moses  R.  Dickey,  of 
Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  was  placed  in  command 
the  sixth  brigade.  Colonel  Harvey  M.  Buckley, 
the  "  Louisville  Legion,"  also  succeeded  General 
isseau  in  command  of  the  fourth  brigade.  Cap- 
i  P.  P.  Baldwin  was  also  promoted  to  the  com- 
id  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  Colonel  T.  T,  Crittenden 
ing  been  appointed  a  brigadier  general.^ 


Qenend  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  the  subject  of  the  followhig  sketch, 
bom  at  Hnntsyille,  Alabama,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1825.    His 


Meantime  the  division  marched  to  Crow  Creek, 
within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  Stevenson,  Alabama, 
airiviug  on  the  10th  of  July,  Here  it  remained  in 
camp  until  the  19th  instant,  when  it  moved  eastward 
twelve  niileSj  to  Battle  Creek,  Tennessee,     On  the 


father^  Thomaa  T»  Crittenden,  was  a  brother  of  the  Honomble  John  J* 
Criti^uden,  of  Kenturtky,  a  lawyer  hj  proffissloDf  and  a  man  of  mucli 
cncTg^'  and  decision  of  ebaracter. 

The  early  yiuith  of  GeneraJ  Cdltenden  waa  passed  in  Kentncky,  nnd 
he  received  his  cducBtion  in  Transylvania  Univcrtity,  at  Lexin^on,  in 
Uiat  State,    He  early  directed  bis  atieniion  to  the  study  of  law,  jinrl  was 
Hcens^  to  practiee  m  the  year  1844.    He  then  established  himself  at 
Hannibal,  Missouri^  and  for  t^vo  yetirs  devoted  all  his  tinii^  and  ability  to 
his  profession.    Here  lie  soon  ^ave  the  first  Indications  of  thar  patriotism 
and  tai^te  for  martiai  pursuits  which  has  inarkc*d  Ids  subsequent  career. 
In  1846,  when  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
yonni^  Criltendai,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  threw 
nsidf*  hy  law  books,  left  a  lucrative  and  rapirHv  increasing  practice,  and  i 
enlisted  at=^  ii  private  in  Lieuttnant  Colonel  \^el lock's  battalion  of  thj 
Second  Rei^imeni  of  Mis^sKwri  Volunteers,  then  commanded  by  Colone 
Sterling  Price.    He  remained  in  the  servitio  until  near  the  elbae  of  thi 
war,  was  prctuioted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  his  superior  oflficerL  , 
afterwards  testified  ihelr  appreciation  of  his  ability  bj  selecting  liim  to 
write  a  history  of  the  campaign. 

In  Mar<!b,  1848,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Indiana,  w^here  he  en  tare 
with  renewed  energy  on  lliC  duties  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acquire^ 
an  extensive  praclice.    On  the  7th  of  June,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Llzxio 
L,  Baldwin,  ol  Clarke  county,  Indi  ana,  a  miUT  of  Colonel  P.  P.  Bald  win  J 
and  from  that  period  until  the  cannons  of  Sumter  awoke  the  sUimberin|f  1 
echo*  8  of  the  jiast,  and  touclit^d  anew  the  patriotism  in  Ids  heart,  he 
remained  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  civil  life* 

On  the  iDlh  of  April,  only  tour  days  after  the  President's  call,  Captain 
Crittenden  departed  with  his  compsuiv  tor  Indianapolis,  and  on  the  2%th\ 
was  elected  and  commisssioned  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Rej^iraent  of  Indiana 
VolnnteerSv    His  rc^nment  was  Immediately  ordered  to  Westt^rn  Virfdnia, 
It  arrived  at  Webster  on  the  Ist  of  Jnne,  just  in  lime  to  panicipnte  in 
the  cngairement  at  Phillippj.    Subsequently  it  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Laurel  Hill  and  Carrick's  Ford,    At  the  eipimtion  of  the  three  montha' 
service  his  rcj^iment  was  disbanded,  but  he  immediately  reorganised  it  ■ 
and  on  the  ^Oth  of  Septembf?r,  18111,  he  hastily  proceeded  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  all  whom  be  could  furnish  with  artns,  to  aid  General  Ronf^i^eaii 
in  the  defence  of  Kentucky,  the  bonie  of  bis  youth.    His  rejriment  wa«| 
one  of  the  first  to  march  to  tlie  relief  of  Virginia,  and  now  was  the  tirst  i 
from  a  loyal  State  to  the  defence  of  Kentucky, 

On  tbe'SStb  of  April  Cokmel  Crittenden  wW  appointed  brigadier  gen* 
erah    About  this  time  lit*  wtis  prostrated  by  typhoid  fever,  and  was  unfit  j 
for  duty  throughout  the  months  of  May  amfJnne.     Upon  his  recovery  J 
he  was  ordered  to  assume  command  at  Mnrfreesboro,    This  was  on  Uib] 
ISth  of  July,  and  on  the  fodowing^  day  be  and  his  comntand  were  (^p*| 
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..instant  General  McCook  again  resumed  com- 
d  of  the  division ;  but  on  the  19th  of  the  month, 
virtue  of  his  commission  as  major  general,  he 
Daed  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  vicinity. 
General  Johnson  was  recalled  to  the  command 
le  division.  Colonel  Dickey  also  resumed  com- 
d  of  the  sixth  brigade. 

;evenson,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Memphis 
Charleston  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
oads,  is  located  at  the  base  of  a  high  wooded 
),  and  is  an  insignificant  and  miserable  town, 
•e  is  no  evidence  of  wealth  or  refinement ;  and 
1  our  forces  occupied  it,  the  residents,  but  few  in 


by  General  Forrest.  For  three  months  he  was  closely  confined  as 
mer,  and  the  treatment  of  our  men  in  rebel  hands  did  not  impress 
nd  with  an  exalted  idea  of  Southern  chivalry. 
Ills  return  to  the  army  he  demanded  a  court  of  inquiiy,  which  was 
d.  The  facts  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Murfreeborp  were 
avestigated,  and  he  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  that  unfortu- 
BTair.  It  declared  that  he  did  all  that  should  be  expected  of  a  vigil- 
mmander,  from  the  time  he  took  command  until  the  surrender,  and 
d  no  evidence  which  could  impugn  his  skill  or  courage.  General 
•ans,  in  liis  review  of  the  evidence,  sustains  the  opmion  of  the 
and  says  the  surrender  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  timely 

of  General  Crittenden  been  heeded. 

1  after  this  General  Crittenden  was  assigned  the  command  of  the 
Drigade,  first  division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  and  held  that  poei- 
itil  the  28th  of  April,  1863,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
aed  ill  health.  His  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  5th  of  May, 
nd  immediately  he  returned  to  his  family,  at  Madison,  Indiana, 
personal  appearance  General  Crittenden  is  rather  prepossessing, 
kbout  the  average  height,  stoutly  built,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
I  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  fiorid  complexion,  and  a  frank,  open 
jion  of  countenance.    He  is  temperate  in  his  habits,  gentlemanly 

deportment,  and  possesses  ^ood  conversational  powers.     His 
Q  cheerfulness  and  social  qualities  render  him  a  most  genial  com- 

Hdth  in  the  cause  for  which  our  armies  are  yet  struggling  remains 
sen,  and  he  believes  the  day  not  far  distant  when  unity,  peace  and 
tUbr  will  crown  our  efforts — ^when  the  United  States,  without  a 
IjKlhin  her  borders,  will  more  than  ever  be  the  beacon  of  freedom 
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number,  were  of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded 
class.  While  here,  on  the  14th  of  July,  an  order 
was  issued,  placing  the  command  on  half  rations,  for 
both  men  and  animals,  caused  by  the  capture  of  Mur- 
freesboro  by  a  strong  rebel  force  on  the  13th  instant, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  railroad.  The 
troops  remained  on  half  rations  during  their  stay  in 
the  Tennessee  valley,  but  they  never  fared  better.  It 
was  midsummer,  and  nature  was  most  prolific  in  her 
dainties.  Apples,  peaches,  plums  and  berries  were 
in  abundance,  while  the  country  was  foraged  for  miles 
around,  and  compelled  to  ftimish  supplies  of  beef 
and  grain.  The  pasturage  was  in  good  condition, 
and  with  the  corn  and  oats  occasionally  received,  the 
animals  eked  out  a  good  subsistence. 

The  rebels  did  not  attempt  to  hold  Murfreesboro, 
or  any  other  point  upon  the  road ;  but  they  made 
frequent  raids,  suspended  communication,  and  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  the  mechanics  and 
engineers,  and  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster 
departments  in  supplying  the  half  of  the  necessities 
of  the  troops. 

Imagine  a  lovely  valley,  bounded  laterally  with 
ranges  of  hills,  the  loftiest  of  whose  summits  rise 
frowningly  before  you,  like  the  stem  outposts  of  an 
invincible  army,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  the 
noble  Tennessee  in  rapid  current  rushes  on  to  mingle 
its  waters  with  the  mightier  rivere  which  pay  tribute 
to  the  "  deep  blue  sea,"  and  you  Lave  the  Fedei^al 
encampment  at  Battle  Creek.     There  for  a  time  tlu^ 
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iivision  lay,  amidst  sceneiy  most  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque— sceneiy  which,  for  its  ever-changing  variety 
iind  almost  boundless  extent,  is  very  seldom  equalled 
amongst  the  highlands  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
wrhich  the  pencil  of  a  Titian  or  a  Guido  would  leap 
to  tint  in  the  purest  colors  known  to  the  painter's 
strt. 

The  health  of  the  command  while  here  was  excel- 
lent— much  better  than  the  surgeons  anticipated,  as 
ihe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (the  excessive  heat  of 
:he  day  and  the  chilling  coolness  of  the  night)  tended 
X)  create  fevers — a  calamity  which  in  that  climate 
md  at  that  season  was  to  be  shunned  if  possible,  and 
^hich,  once  raging,  could  but  prove  seriously  fatal. 
Elappily,  our  troops  were  almost  entirely  exempted 
TOm  it. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Colonel  August  Willich 
issumed  command  of  the  sixth  brigade,  by  virtue  of 
lis  appointment  as  brigadier  general  of  volunteers, 
vhen  Colonel  Moses  R.  Dickey  returned  to  his 
•^giment.  On  the  same  day  Brigadier  General  Sill, 
brmerly  colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
>y  virtue  of  "Special  Order  No.  129,  Army  of  the 
Dhio,"  relieved  Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley  in  command 
vf  the  fourth  brigade.  About  the  15th  of  August 
ateneral  Johnson,  commanding  the  division,  was  tem- 
K>rarily  detached  by  order  of  General  Buell  to  the 
jommand  of  cavalry,  and  organized  an  expedition 
or  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  General  John  Morgan. 
STo  other  officer  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
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the  division-  while  it  lay  at  Battle  Creek ;  it  was 
nominally  under  the  immediate  control  of  Greneral 
McGook.  While  here  a  line  of  intrenchments  and  a 
fort  were  constracted  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
position.    The  latter  was  called  Fort  McCook. 

Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  from 
Corinth  to  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  General  Beauregard 
retired  from  command,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
Greneral  Braxton  Bragg  was  his  successor.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  march  of  our  army  eastward, 
General  Bragg  proceeded  with  the  greater  portion 
of  his  anny  to  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  and  a 
defensive  line  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee. 
When  our  forces  arrived  at  Stevenson,  Battle  Creek 
and  Bridgeport,  the  enemy  confronted  them.  Mean- 
time General  Bragg  prepared  to  act  on  the  offensive ; 
and  before  any  active  operations  upon  our  part  had 
been  resumed,  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his 
campaign. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  forces,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  compelled  the  South  either  to 
virtually  abandon  the  contest  in  the  South  and  West, 
or  make  an  aggressive  movement  whereby  the  Union 
army  should  be  forced  to  abandon  Alabama,  Eastern 
and  Middle  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  thereby 
secure  to  them  these  great  grain-growing  and  stock- 
raising  States.  Bragg  decided  upon  Kentucky  as 
the  field  of  his  operations.  He  sent  the  forces  of 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  by  way  of  East  Tennessee, 
to  threaten  Cincinnati,  and  thus  divert  the  attention 
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of  our  commanders  from  the  real  object  of  attack, 
compelling  them  to  divide  their  forces,  while  he  with 
another  column  moved  direct  upon  Louisville,  with 
the  intention  of  capturing  that  city,  holding  its  com- 
munication, and  driving  the  Union  forces  north  of 
the  Ohio.  This  bold  campaign  was  inaugurated 
early  in  the  month  of  August,  1862 ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  intention  of  the  rebel  commander  became  known, 
General  Buell  prepared  to  resist  his  movements. 
And  here  for  the  present  we  will  leave  the  two  armies, 
resting  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

Among  those  distinguished  thus  far  in  the  history 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  none  began  their  Cfiireer  under 
more  inauspicious  circumstances,  or  have  attauied  to 
more  honorable  and  endoring  fame,  thaa  LbVlELi^fiL 
Rousseau.  A  poor  but  honest  lad^'^iiispired  'with 
noble  impulses,  he  encountered  and  sarmonnted  the 
adversities  of  life  with  indomitable  courage,  and  in 
early  manhood  furnished  proof  of  the  glorious  char- 
acter of  American  institutions,  which  recognize  the 
man  in  talent,  ability  and  intellect,  not  in  wealth  or 
station. 

In  this  simple  narrative  the  author  only  aims  to 

show  what  loftiness  of  soul,  generosity  of  purpose, 

hopeful    confidence   and   self-sacrifice   characterized 

Rousseau's  earlier  life  ;  how,  when  civil  war  raised 

ts  hideous  front,  the  peaceful  aims  of  life  were  frus- 

rated,  all  professional  aspirations  checked ;  and  how, 

vhen  he  became  <i  soldier,  he  buckled  on  the  sword 
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in  vindication  of  the  cause  his  eloquent  tonigue  had 
80  boldly  pTOclaimed,  abandoned  political  and  social 
friendships,  and  stood  forth  the  true  friend  of  liberty 
and  conatitutiunal  government,  and  by  his  abilities, 
ardoi^  and  chivali  ic  s]  )irit,  displayed  in  administration 
and  on  the  most  sangainary  battle-fields  of  the  repub- 
lic, irained  at  once  the  confidence  and  cheered  the 
hopes  of  the  entire  people. 

LovELL  H.  RoFssEAU  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1818,  near  Stanford,  Lincoln  county,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  the  son  of  David  Rousseau,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  was  descended  from  a  Huguenot 
family — one  of  three  brothers  who  fled  fi'om  France 
and  settled  in  South  Carolina  upon  the  promulgation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  mother,  Catharine 
Quines,  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Richard  Graines  and  cousin  of  the  late  General  Ed- 
mund P.  Gaines. 

David,  Lovell's  father,  having  failed  as  a  merchant 
in  Virginia,  and  thus  sacrificed  his  propejrty,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky.  He  was  poor,  posseds- 
ing  only  a  few  slaves,  the  property  of  the  mother. 

In  the  year  1833,  when  the  cholera  raged  so  fear- 
fully in  Eastern  Kentucky,  the  father,  dreading 
the  contagion,  determined  to  remove  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  Wayne  county,  where  his  brother 
John  Rousseau  resided.  While  on  the  way  with  his 
wife  and  children  he  was  seized  with  the  epidemic, 
and  died  within  a  few  hom*s.  This  was  a  terrible 
bereavement,  and  much  aggravateji  by  the  circum- 
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stances  attending  it.  They  were  alone  and  among 
strangers.  There  were  none  to  whom  the  distressed 
mother  and  children  could  turn  for  sympathy  or 
assistance,  and  the  disease  itself  at  that  time  excited 
such  fears  wherever  its  presence  was  known,  that  the 
anxiety  for  self-protection  overweighed  all  consider- 
ations of  common  humanity.  No  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood could  be  induced  to  render  aid  to  the  afflicted 
family — even  to  dig  a  grave  by  the  wayside.  Death 
is  fearful  at  the  best,  come  in  what  form  it  may — 
fearfiil  when  in  his  own  quiet  chamber  the  departing 
one  is  surrounded  by  affection  and  friendship,  and 
gradually  passes  away,  soothed  by  the  unceasing 
assiduities  of  loving  ones,  who,  though  prayer  and 
care  are  all  in  vain,  still  linger  near  until  the  ear  fails 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  most  endearing  utterances, 
the  eye  closes  in  its  last  slumber,  and  the  silent  pulse 
tells  too  surely  that  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
earthly  tabernacle  has  departed  forever.  But  how 
much  more  fearful  is  it  when  to  one  almost  alone,  far 
away  from  the  quietude  of  a  happy  home,  journeying 
among  strangers,  the  grim  monster  appears  in  such 
a  form  that  the  world  around  stands  aghast,  shrouds 
its  sympathy  in  fear,  and  leaves  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer to  breath  his  last,  unattended  by  even  medical 
care  and  unsupported  by  those  attentions  which 
smooth,  though  they  fail  to  check,  the  descent  to  the 
tomb ! 

Thus  died  David  Rousseau.     His  family  his  only 
attendants,  forsaken  by  aU  else,  discarded  by  earth, 
19 
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seemingly  forgotten  of  Heaven ;  and  none  even  could 
be  found  to  perform  the  last  sad  office — ^the  sepulture 
of  his  remains !  Lovell,  then  a  mere  boy,  aided  by 
two  yet  younger  brothers,  toiled  through  the  day 
digging  the  grave,  and  buried  him  at  night.  How 
aflFeeting  the  scene  ! — ^how  solemn  and  impressive ! — 
No  funeral  service  was  there — no  last  visitation  from 
friends  and  neighbors — no  tolling  of  the  village 
bell — no  procession— no  hearse — ^nay,  hardly  a  coffin ! 
There  was  the  deeply  bereaved  family — ^the  widowed 
mother,  the  orphaned  children,  their  heart-sorrows, 
their  anguish  and  tears,  the  lonely  burial,  and  all  was 
over !  Sadly  they  resumed  their  weary  way,  until 
at  last  they  reached  the  home  of  their  kindred. 

It  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  such  a  scene 
could  be  enacted  without  leaving  a  deep  and  life-long 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  it, 
and  whose  ages  were  such  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  realizing  its  terribleness.  Sometimes  a  very  sim- 
ple occurrence  will  change  a  man's  destiny.  Even  a 
kindly  word,  a  scoff,  a  jeer,  ridicule  or  contempt,  has 
aroused  a  mind  before  dormant,  and  fired  it  with  the 
noblest  resolves.  Parental  bereavement,  a  sense  of 
destitution  or  dependence,  have  imparted  to  youth 
those  impulses  which  point  the  way  to  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  been  the  harbingers  of  renown  and  wide- 
spread influence.  Thus  it  has  been  and  ever  will  be. 
So  was  it  with  young  Rousseau.  When  his  father 
died  he  was  the  eldest  son  at  home,  and  the  support 
of  the  family  chiefly  devolved  on  him.     Hard  labor 
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had  been  his  only  patrimony ;  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  an  education  he  had  never  experienced,  for 
schools  were  unknown  to  him.  Undrir  such  circum- 
stances the  vista  of  the  future,  as  it  lay  wide-spread 
before  him,  could  disclose  no  very  promising  views 
of  coming  education,  competence  and  fame.  His 
mother  was  without  the  means  to  educate  him,  and 
it  taxed  all  her  energies  to  care  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. There  were  then  no  free  schools  where  the 
priceless  boon  of  knowledge  was  dispensed  without 
expense ;  but  he  was  filled  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
acquire  at  least  a  good  common  school  education, 
hoping  by  this  means  the  better  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

He  was  ardent  and  ambitious,  of  exceedingly  quick 
parts,  and  pursued  with  unabating  avidity  whatsoever 
he  took  in  hand.  Gathering  what  books  he  could 
among  his  neighbors,  added  to  the  few  possessed* by 
his  family,  he  applied  himself  with  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  acquirement  of  that  which  he  so  sensibly 
felt  he  lacked,  and  his  subsequent  career  has  proved 
how  sound  and  how  practical  was  his  patient  self- 
teaching. 

During  the  day  he  swung  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
at  night,  when  others,  exhausted  by  the  severe  labor 
of  the  day,  sought  their  couch  for  rest  and  strength 
for  the  morrow's  toil,  he,  with  book  in  hand,  sat  by 
the  log-fire,  its  blaze  his  only  lamp,  and  slowly  but 
surely  mastered  not  only  the  common  but  the  higher 
branches  of  English  classics.     All  this  was  attained 
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in  two  years  of  peiiaevering  applicationj  snatclied  in 
tlie  intervals  of  coustaut  daily  toil. 

He  then  went  to  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  Here  he 
pursued  the  same  habits  of  study  and  reflection — 
these  alone  compensating  him  for  the  severest  hard- 
ships and  suflerings.  He  returned  to  Looisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  his  mother  with  his  next  elder  brother 
and  his  sisteiB  at  that  time  resided,  in  March,  1840 — a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  with  a  fine  physical  devel- 
opment, and  a  mind  healthy,  active,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  culture.  His  reading  had  been  extensive 
and  uilconfined  in  its  range*  By  study  he  had  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  acquired  fluency  both  in  speaking  and 
writing  the  French  tongue.  He  was  emphatically 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.     Indeed, 

*'  How  little  do  we  ktiow  lUat  which  we  arej 
*  How  leas  what  wg  maj  be !" 

Rousseau's  ambition  was  now  aroused*  Them  la 
something  outside  uf  the  mere  formal  process  of  an 
education  which  operates  ranch  in  the  formation  of 
character ;  and  although  this  influence  is  unseen,  and 
possibly  unfelt,  it  is  none  the  less  powerful,  and  often 
Ijecomes  the  hinging  point  of  future  destiny*  This 
influence  is  tlie  result  of  biographical  reading  and 
personal  observation  and  knowledge  of  men  who  by  I 
dint  of  patient  and  honest  labor,  byselMenial  and 
tve  mised  themselves  from  humble  stations  . 
sres  of  usefulness  and  honor,  A  thrill 
and  awakening  activity  will  rush  with 
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irresistible  might  through  the  brain  of  every  Amer- 
ican youth  not  dead  to  nobility  of  character,  as  he 
reads  the  lives  of  many  of  our  revolutionary  heroes, 
both  in  civil  and  military  service,  and  there  sees  how, 
step  by  step,  as  the  reward  of  energy  and  constancy 
of  purpose  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  noble  end, 
they  have  ascended  from  obscurity  to  positions  of 
power  and  place.  Again,  there  was  the  living  pres- 
ence and  the  triumphant  greatness  of  the  grand 
American  triumvirate — ^Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun, 
of  Benton,  Cass,  Wright,  Crittenden,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  furnish  the  noblest  evidence  of  the  benignity 
and  excellence  of  republican  institutions  in  fostering 
and  honoring  true  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

These  examples  are  worthy  a  young  man's  study. 
No  truer  prototypes  can  be  found  in  our  history,  and 
the  humbleness  of  their  early  lives  affords  easy  imita- 
tion and  encouragement. 

Rousseau  now  resolved  upon  the  profession  of  law. 
His  means  were  quite  limited ;  and  to  reduce  his 
expenses  as  much  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  the  temptations  of  city  life,  he  resided  eight 
miles  from  Louisville.     There,  by  his  unremitting 
devotion  to  study,  his  health  became  seriously  im- 
paired, and  resulted  in  a  severe  sickness,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  until  late  in  the  fall.     Upon  his 
restoration  to  health  he  proceeded  to  Indiana,  in 
(uest  of  a  new  place  in  which  to  prosecute  to  com- 
pletion his  studies,  and  eventually  to  locate  as  an 
ttorney.    He  selected  the  town  of  Bloomfield.    He 
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entered  it  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  its  citizens ;— no 
friend,  not  even  an  acquaintance,  accompanied  liim  ; 
Ms  purse  contained  only  five  dollars  and  a  half,  but 
lie  was  not  for  a  moment  disheaHened,  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gloried  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  beset  his  path.  His  heart  was  in  the 
enterpiise,  and  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  Some- 
times fortune  seemed  to  frown  upon  him,  but  his 
cheerful  spiiit  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
He  permitted  no  opportunity  of  labor,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  pass  unaccepted,  whereby  he  could 
replenish  his  purse.  Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to 
be  noticed  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and  he  soon 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  diligent  student,- 
and  an  honest,  industrious  young  man,  well  worthy 
support  and  confidence. 

In  February,  1841,  he  was  examined  by  Judge 
McDonald,  of  Daviess  county,  and  received  from  him 
a  license  to  practice  law.  Unlike  many  lawyers  of 
our  day,  he  did  not  cease  to  study  upon  admission  to 
the  bar.  Not  trusting  to  genius  alone,  he  applied  his 
mind  assiduously  to  the  most  incessant  study,  famili- 
arizing himself  with  the  text  books,  carefully  exam- 
ining precedents  and  authorities,  and  in  many  cases 
seeking  his  knowledge  from  the  original  sources,  the 
fountain  head  of  English  law.  He  at  once  obtained 
practice,  and  by  the  distinguished  ability  with  which 
he  managed  bis  cause,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
clients,  while  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  unyielding 
integrity  gained  him  a  valuable  reputation  among 
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the  people.  Rapidly  lie  advanced  to  the  first  rank 
of  his  profession  in  the  State,  and  possessed  a  hand- 
some income. 

In  1843  he  married  Miss  Antoinette  Dozier,  the 
daughter  of  James  Dozier,  the  law-partner  of  the 
late  Felix  Gimndy,  of  Tennessee. 

He  had  now  triumphed  over  all  the  adversities  of 
early  life.  Fickle  fortune  had  not  dandled  and  sud- 
denly raised  him  to  affluence  and  eminence.  It  had 
been  the  work  of  years  of  patient,  unceasing  toil — 
of  hopeful  confidence  and  abiding  faith. 

Rousseau  early  espoused  the  doctrines  and  policy 
of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  been  a  willing  student 
in  the  school  of  Webster  and  Clay,  and  sincerely  and 
honestly  believed  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
were  to  be  subserved  by  the  triumph  of  that  party ; 
he  therefore  lent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  its 
support. 

In  1843,  the  year  of  his  maniage,  he  was  nomi- 
mted  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Legislature  from 
Ks  district.  It  was  not  thought  he  would  be  elected, 
ai  the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  majority,  and 
hk  Democratic  competitor  was  an  old  resident,  and 
a  man  of  much  wealth  and  influence.  He  at  once 
eitered  upon  the  canvass,  and  his  personal  popularity 
WIS  such  that  all,  of  whatever  shade  of  politics,  came 
to  hear  him ;  and  he  managed  the  campaign  with 
su«h  skill,  and  enforced  his  arguments  with  such 
elquence,  that  he  overcame  the  majority  of  the 
op)08ition  against  him,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and 
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the  infinite  joy  of  his  political  friends.  The  next 
year  he  was  renominated,  and  encountered  a  still 
more  formidable  opponent,  yet  was  re-elected  by  a 
largely  increased  majority.  He  seemed  now  well 
upon  the  ladder  of  political  success.  He  had  dis- 
played commanding  ability,  proving  himself  not  a 
mere  party  tool,  but  an  earnest  advocate  of  every 
measure  that  could  effect  the  well-being  of  his  entire 
constituency.  But  events  were  rapidly  transpiring 
which  for  a  time  at  least  would  divert  his  energies 
into  a  new  and  untried  sphere  of  action. 

When,  in  1846,  President  Polk  issued  his  call  for 
volunteers  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  Rousseau  raised  i 
and  organized  a  company,  of  which  he  became  the  1 
commander,  and  with  which  he  faithfully  served  the  / 
country  during  the  war.     In  his  new  profession  of  i^ 
soldier  he  proved  himself  a  skillful  captain,  populai 
with  his  men,  generous,  resolute  and  brave.  / 

At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  gallantry  and  daring  in  action,  and  his  con- 
duct was  highly  complimented  in  the  official  repoiis 
of  Colonel  (now  rebel  General)  Humphrey  Marshall 
and  other  superior  officers. 

So  great  was  his  popularity  at  home  that,  whfe 
still  in  Mexico,  he  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  State  Senate  in  the  Green  and  Ow5n 
district,  against  a  well-known  and  popular  Democijtt, 
who  had  rendered  much  public  service,  and  who  in 
many  successive  campaigns  had  always  been  success- 
ful.    Rousseau  was  elected  by  a  large  majority — 
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J  ,■       fitting  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  his 

I  public  services  were  held  by  the  citizens  of  his  dis- 

[  trict. 

Rousseau,  however,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  loca- 
tion at  Bloomfield.  His  strong  intellect,  command- 
ing eloquence  and  enlarged  benevolence  demanded 
a  larger  field  of  action.  He  dearly  loved  his  profes- 
sion, and  desired  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  it. 
Politics  always  more  or  less  trammels  the  mind  and 
encroaches  upon  valuable  time ;  he  therefore,  after 
serving  one  session  in  the.  Senate,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  senator;  but  his  constituents  would  not 
.  hearken  to  the  proposition,  so  he  yielded  to  their 
earnest  solicitations  and  served  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  Meantime  he  removed  to  Louisville,  and 
opened  an  ofiice  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

However  great  may  be  one's  abilities,  and  however 
much  he  may  possess  those  sterling  qualities  which 
insure  success,  he  still  approaches  a  new  arena  of 
warfare  with  mingled  feelings  of  diffidence  and 
doubt,  and  this  feeling  of  distrust  is  proportionately 
increased  as  the  opposing  talent  is  varied  and  exalted. 
The  Louisville  bar  was  in  its  palmiest  days  when 
Rousseau  ventured  to  contend  for  a  portion  of  its 
patronage.  Heniy  Pirtle  (now  Chancellor),  Peter 
B.  Muir  (now  Judge),  James  Guthrie,  Bland  Ballard 
(now  United  States  District  Judge),  Preston  S.  Lough- 
borough Garrett  Duncan,  James  Speed,  William  8. 
Pilcher,  and  others  of  like  standing,  made  up  the 
army  of  champions  with  whom  he  must  measure  the 
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forensic  sword  to  obtain  position  and  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  was  not  lacking  in  capacity; — well 
read  in  law,  familiar  with  its  fundamental  and  under- 
lying principles,  thoroughly  practic^  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  his  causes,  genial  in  nature,  courteous 
in  intercourse,  fluent  in  speech,  he  rapidly  attained 
eminence,  and  soon  stood  a  peer  among  his  associates 
in  the  forum. 

During  his  absence  from  home,  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Louisville  as  a  candidate  for  the  Kentucky 
Senate,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  Democrats  also. 
On  his  return  he  declined  the  honor,  and  in  fact  had 
never  consented,  but  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  aU  parties.  This  was  a  compliment  rarely 
accorded  a  public  man,  even  in  the  younger  days  of 
the  nation,  much  less  in  these  days  of  party  antagon- 
ism and  strife. 

Meantime  the  political  heavens,  heretofore  clear, 
or  only  momentarily  darkened  in  the  conflict  of  ad- 
verse opinions,  became  obscured  with  the  lowering 
clouds  of  sectional  discontent.  The  country  was 
charged  and  surcharged  with  the  fiery  elements  of 
coming  disorganization,  ruin  and  death ;  the  South 
was  in  a  blaze  with  the  secession  heresy ;  rebel  emis- 
saries were  sent  to  the  Southern  border  States,  to 
consult  with  State  authorities,  and  to  devise  means 
for  their  defence  and  ultimate  annexation  to  the 
proposed  slave  oligarchy.  Alabama,  one  of  the 
wayward  sisters,  had  sent  a  gentleman  who  styled 
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himself  "  Commissioner  from  the  Sovereign  State  of 
Alabama,"  to  confer  especially  with  the  authorities 
and  Legislature  of  Kentucky  upon  the  issues  of  the^ 
day  and  the  policy  necessary  to  adopt  in  consequence 
of  the  momentous  events  transpiring,  and  others  soon 
to  occur,  which  would  drench  the  land  in  blood — 
"unhappily,  but  necessarily,"  said  he,  "  in  vindication 
of  the  dearest  liberties  of  our  Southern  people !" 
Governor  Magoffin,  influenced  by  the  counsel  of 
Breckenridge,  Buckner,  Marshall,  Tilghman,  and 
other  traitors,  by  proclamation  convened  the  Legis- 
lature before  the  usual  time,  purposely  to  hear  an 
address  from  and  advise  with  the  distinguished  "com- 
missioner" whom  Alabama,  in  her  sisterly  love,  had 
expressly  delegated  to  forewarn  Kentucky  of  the 
coming  storm  and  invite  her  people  to  a  Union  with 
her  Southern  sisters,  whose  cause,  bolstered  with 
cotton  bales,  would  speedily  compel  the  recognition 
of  a  new  government,  and  with  it  would  come,  de 
jy/re  as  well  as  de  facto^  the  denationalization  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Affairs  being  thus  critical,  Rousseau  felt  compelled 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  He  saw  that  a  fearful 
crisis  in  Kentucky's  history  was  at  hand,  and  he 
resolved  that  as  far  as  possible  he  would  avert  the 
terrible  fate  which  many  Kentuckians,  in  their  pas- 
sionate folly,  were  preparing  for  her.  He  had  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  as  the  unanimous  choice  of 
a  large  and  intelligent  constituency,  and  he  considered 
it  his  privilege,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate,  to  warn 
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the  members  of  that  body,  the  lower  house  and  the 
people,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Governor's  doctrine 
•of  "  co-operation,"  or  the  more  delusive  idea  of  an 
"aimed  neutrality,"  would  bring  incalculable  evil, 
disgrace  and  shedding  of  blood  upon  her  soil.  His 
course  was  bold  and  outspoken ; — ^his  policy  was  a 
straightforward  support  of  the  National  Government 
in  all  its  measures  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  dis- 
carding all  Dfiovements  that  countenanced  secession, 
and  that  her  citizens,  by  voice  and  vote,  by  musketry 
roar  and  cannon  flash,  vindicate  the  national  unity 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  glorious  old  banner  whose 
protecting  folds  had  so  long  waved  over  them.  The 
secessionists  found  in  him  a  formidable  opponent. 
He  struggled  for  the  indivisibility  of  the  republic  as 
earnestly  as  they  struggled  for  its  disorganization  and 
wreck.  He  rallied  under  the  banner  of  "  Constitu- 
tional Liberty"  as  constantly  and  orderly  as  they 
rallied  under  the  piratical  flag  jof  the  Confederate 
despotism,  all  stained  with  its  foul  crimes  against 
humanity  and  God ! 

Rousseau's  conduct  in  breasting  the  storm  of  fan- 
aticism then  sweeping  over  the  State,  his  lofty  appeals 
to  the  people  to  stand  forth  like  men  and  assert  their 
rights  under  the  "  old  flag,"  and  not  like  dumb  brutes 
be  tamely  driven  to  the  slaughter-house  for  their  own 
destruction,  his  scathing  anathemas,  his  epithets  of 
derision  and  contempt  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the 
traitors  and  their  sympathizers,  would  render  him  a 
marked  man  and  a  hero  in  the  history  of  the  -  -^-  - 
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even  had  he  never  taken  arms  and  dared  death  on 
the  battle-field  in  its  defence.  He  stood  forth  the 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  national  cause.  Naught  *" 
could  intimidate  'him  from  its  espousal.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  rebel  schemes  moved  right  on,  and  never 
turned  back : 


"  Like  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whofle  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne*er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont" 


The  history  of  Rousseau,  from  the  time  he  left  the 
Senate  chamber  and  lifted  the  sword  in  defence  of 
the  principles  he  had  so  eloquently  asserted,  to  the 
arrival  of  the  army  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where 
he  was  assigned  the  command  of  General  O.  M.  Mit- 
chell's division,  has  been  sufiiciently  recorded  in  the 
preceding  pages,  in  the  narration  of  events,  in  which 
he  figures  as  a  conspicuous  actor ;  but  there  are  some 
occurrences  outside  of  the  strict  historic  record  of  the 
division  yet  well  worthy  of  mention. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  General  Rousseau 
returned  to  Louisville,  on  a  short  leave  of  absence, 
to  visit  his  family  and  friends.  On  the  16th  of  June 
the  Union  citizens  of  that  city  tendered  him  a  splen- 
did banquet  at  the  Gait  House.  His  Honor  Mayor 
Delph  presided,  the  general  sitting  at  his  right  hand, 
while  the  Honorable  James  Guthrie  occupied  the  seat 
on  his  left.  Afteih  dinner  many  toasts  were  offered, 
among  them  the  following : 
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"  Our  gneet  and  friend,  General  Eousseau  :  When  trea- 
son reared  its  hideons  head  he  was  among  the  foremost  to 
meet  it;  he  rallied  his  countrymen  to  repel  itfrpm  the  soil 
of  onr  State,  and  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  his  valor  has  made 
him  still  more  distinguished.  Kentucky  views  with  pride 
the  conduct  of  her  son,  and  we  will  cherish  his  fame  as  one 
of  the  jewels  of  the  State. 

"  As  citizens  of  Louisville  we  cannot  forget  a  memorable 
night  in  September,  when  our  homes  and  firesides  were 
threatened,  and  his  sagacity  had  provided  a  serried  front, 
to  defend  us  against  an  invasion, which  many  insisted  was 
a  danger  existing  only  in  imagination." 

Judge  Guthrie  eloquently  responded  to  this  toast. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  South  Carolina 
threatened,  some  citizens  of  Louisville  met  to  raise  a  warn- 
ing voice  against  hasty  and  inconsiderate  action,  and  asking 
forbearance  and  a  just  trial  of  the  new  administration  be- 
fore condemning  it.  In  that  meeting  the  Union  men  lost  the 
organization,  and  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  favorable  to  secession  and  joining 
the  South.  At  that  juncture  General  Rousseau  was  found  a 
man  of  decisive  action,  and  by  adding  him  to  tlie  number  of 
the  committee  we  were  enabled  not  only  to  overpower  the 
secession  element,  but  to  carry  out  resolutions  favorable  to 
the  Union.  From  that  day  General  Rousseau  never  faltered 
in  his  devotion  ;  he  was  every  where  feeling  the  sentiment 
of  the  city  and  strengthening  its  loyalty — was  present  at 
every  flag-raising,  and  encouraged  these  patriotic  demon- 
strations, rallying  the  Union  men  and  cheering  them  on, 
until  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  from  every  square  in  the 
city.  When  the  counsels  of  wisdom  were  unheeded,  and 
failed  to  reunite  the  North  and  S(»uth,  General  Rousseau 
saw  the  dangers  of  the  bloody  issue  of  arms,  and  was  the 
first  to  raise  men  to  defend  the  city  and  State." 

General  Rousseau  replied  in  a  speech  of  great 
earnestness  and  power,  and  among  other  things  he 
said: 
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"On  ray  return  from  Washington,  with  authority  to 
enlist  soldiers  in  Kentucky,  the  leSiin^  men  of  the  State, 
who  were  for  the  Government,  met  at  Louisville,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  resolved  that  it  was  imfjolitic  to  enlist 
soldiers  here  at  that  time.  I  was  instructed  from  Washing- 
ton to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Union  men  of  the  State. 
With  much  reluctance  I  abandoned  the  project  of  enlisting 
my  soldiers  on  Kentucky  soil,  and  went  to  Camp  Jo  Holt, 
in  Indiana. 

"  All  that  time  the  rebels  had  their  recruiting  stations 
openly  established  in  many  places  in  Kentucky ;  they  were 
paying  large  bounties  to  those  who  would  join  them  in  this 
city.  This  they  could  well  aflFord  to  do,  as  the  bounty  was 
allthey  ever  intended  to  pay  them.  I  saw  that  our  young 
men  were  flocking  to  their  standard.  I  observed  that  every 
one  they  seduced  into  the  ranks  of  treason  took  with  him 
more  or  less  of  the  sympathy  of  his  kindred  and  friends.  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  counteracting  this  by  enlisting  men  on 
the  side  of  the  nation,  thereby  giving  a  loyal  direction  to 
the  sympathies  of  our  people.  Well,  I  did  not  know  at  the 
beginning  whether  the  Lincoln  Government,  as  it  was  then 
cailed,  could  obtain  credit  to  equip  my  troops.  I  was  some- 
what shy  in  asking  it,  and  one  or  two  refusfjd  to  credit  the 
Government  for  what  I  wanted.  I  needed  tents,  blankets, 
and  commissary  stores  for  my  soldiers ;  but  what  we  most 
needed  was  transportation.  Several  companies  on  the  river 
asked  for  transportation  to  my  camp.  I  called  on  my  old 
friend,  that  true  and  tried  patriot,  Captain  Zack  Sherley, 
for  help.  He  promptly  said  that  he  had  for  many  years 
been  a  contractor  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
that  it  had  paid  him  all  it  had  ever  owed  him,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  paid  or  not,  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment, ana  he  would  cheerfully  bring  to  my  camp  all 
the  soldiers  I  could  get,  and  he  did  so.  I  am,  as  the  coun- 
try is,  under  many  obligations  to  Captain  Slierley  for  his 
course  at  that  time,  for  his  services  were  invaluable. 

"  I  raised  my  troops  and  equipped  them.  The  traitors 
hated  us  intensely — called  them  '  Rousseau's  Silver  Creek 
Ragamuffins,'  'Lincoln  Hirelings,'  and  'Abolitionists.' 
They  were  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  on  the  field  of  Shi- 
loh  they  repaid  me — and  their  enemies,  too — for  all  I  and 
the  soldiers  had  suffered.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  braver 
or  more  gallant  brigade  never  entered  a  field  of  battle." 
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Again,  alluding  to  the  vexed  question  of  slavery, 
he  said : 

"  Slavery  is,  not  worth  our  Government — ^it  is  not  worth 
our  liberty — it  is  not  worth  all  the  precious  blood  now 
being  poured  out  for  freedom — it  is  not  worth  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river !  No, — we  must  still 
have  our  Government ;  we  cannot  be  slaves  to  Jeff.  Davis 
and  Company.  We  must  and  will  be  free !  We  must  have 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  and  if  slavery 
gets  in  the  way  of  any  of  these,  rights,  why  slavery  must 
get  out  of  the  way.  That  would  be  the  last  resort,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  but  I  am  for  the 
Government  of  our  fathers,  against  all  things  and  every 
body.  Whilst  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  secure*  under 
it,  as  they  ever  have  been,  I  would  allow  nothing  but  death 
to  prevent  my  upholding  it ;  and,  loth  as  you  may  be  to 
decide,  you  will  soon,  as  i  believe,  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
In  spite  of  your  entreaties,  the  issue  will  be  cruelly  thrust 
upon  you,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  decide  between  slavery 
and  your  wives  and  children.  As  for  me  I  am  ready  for 
the  responsibility.  A  Southern  man,  as  I  am,  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  South,  with  all  my  sympathies  for  the 
South,  I  could  not  hesitate  one  moment  when  the  issue  is 
presented  between  the  nigger  and  the  Government  of  our 
fathers.  I  am  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies.  I  hope  ajid  pray  that  our  Southern 
friends  will  not  force  us  to  extremes  on  this  sensitive  point. 
We  deprecate  such  a  result,  for  we  want  our  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  fight  for  theirs  un- 
der the  good  old  Government.  I  would  to-day  most  will- 
ingly gird  on  my  sword  and  fight  for  any  right  belonging 
to  them,  slavery  included ;  but  they  must  not  put  slavery 
between  me  and  the  Government  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  not  consent  to  become  a  slave,  that  the  negro 
may  be  kept  a  slave.  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
my  wife,  children  and  friends,  -the  welfare  of  my  beloved 
State,  and  the  glory  of  my  country,  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  '*  Ebony  Idol."  When  I  see  placed  on  one  side  a 
Government  formed  by  the  noblest  men  the  world  has  ever 
produced,  the  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  human  race,  a 
glorious  country  tilled  with  a  happy  and  enlightened  people 
and  admired  or  feared  on  every  spot  that  is  trodden  by  the 
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foot  of  civilized  man,  and  on  the  other  rent  into  insignifi- 
cant fragments,  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  each  other, 
each  on  its  knees  begging  assistance  from  some  foreign 
monarch  or  other  agamst  a  rival  fragment,  an  object  of 
contempt  to  him  who  uses  it  for  his  own  purposes, — then  I 
shall  not  be  long  in  coming  to  a  decision,  though  negro 
slavery  may  be  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other." 

Thus  spoke  Rousseau.  He  proclaimed  noble  sen- 
timents— such  as  should  elicit  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  every  freeman  of  the  North.  Should  not  such 
language  arouse  every  friend  of  the  Union  to  main- 
tain our  nationality,  let  come  what  may  ? 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Buell's  army  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  General  Eousseau  relinquished  the 
command  of  his  gallant  brigade,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  General  Mitchell's  division,  the  latter  having 
been  ordered  to  Washington,  preparatory  to  assign- 
ment to  the  department  of  South  Carolina.  His 
promotion  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  "  old  brigade'' 
and  the  division.  But  it  was  best  he  should  go.  His 
capacities  fitted  him  for  a  higher  command — a  more 
extended  field  of  duty,  and  he  departed  with  the 
fervent  "  God  bless  you !"  of  every  soldier  in  the  old 
Second  Division.  When  the  army  moved  eastward 
to  Battle  Creek,  Tennessee,  he  was  appointed  post 
commandant  at  HuntsviUe,  and  the  division  under 
his  direction  performed  guard  duty,  keeping  up  the 
railway  communications  northward  to  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  and  eastward  to  Stevenson,  Alabama. 

His  appointment  as  commandant  of  the  post  of 
Hnntsville  was  a  choice  eminently  fit  to  be  made. 
20 
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His  name  carried  with  it  there  the  same  preBtige  it 
did  in  Kentucty.  The  Union  men  loved  him  almost 
to  adoration  :  the  rebels  hated  and  feared  him,  Ou 
his  approach,  when  marching  southward  to  Mul- 
drangh's  Hill,  Kentucky,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  they  fled  to  the  hills  and  mountainSj  fearful 
that  he  would  mete  to  them,  guilty  as  they  were  of 
the  basest  apostacy,  a  just  and  speedy  retribution. 

General  Kousseau  is  well  fitted  for  administration. 
His  strong  practical  intellect,  strengthened  by  his 
experience  as  a  legislator — his  innate  honesty — his 
calm  and  dignified  address — his  firnme^,  independ- 
ence^ disposition  to  do  justice  without  fear  or  favor — 
his  jK>licy  of  dealing  with  secessionists  with  ungloved 
hands — his  sound  discrimination  between  military 
and  ci\ne  dutit^s,  all  combined  to  render  him** the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,'*  and  his  Bubsequent 
success  proved  how  wise  was  the  selection.  His 
conrse  received  the  hearty  approval  of  all  Union 
'men  in  that  country,  and  the  enthnsiastic  support  of 
the  soldiei*s  ;  and  even  his  eneniif^s  conceded  to  him 
uprightness  of  purpose  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust. 
Far  1  setter  were  it  for  our  country  and  our  cause 
e  national  authorities  and  oar  chief  command- 
his  discrimination,  moderation  and 
ras  under  the  management  of  such  men 
"estige,  a  new  life,  a  new  energy  was 
ft  supporters  of  our  cause,  and  rebels 
ha^l  ruled  the  day  began  to  feel  dis- 
realize  that  there  was  n  pmjoet  in  the 
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North,  and  that  their  Confederacy  bore  strong  resem- 
blance with 

"  The  meteor,  that  overhead 
Suddenly  shines,  and  ere  we've  said, 
*  Behold  I  how  beautifiil  I*  'tis  fled  T 

When  General  Bragg  entered  upon  his  invasion  of 
Kentucky,  General  Rousseau  was  ordered  to  Nash- 
ville, to  assume  command  of  that  post ;  but  General 
Buell  arriving  soon  after,  and  finding  all  things  in 
readiness  and  the  city  well  fortified,  ordered  him 
again  to  the  command  of  his  division,  and  placed 
General  James  S.  Negley  in  charge  of  the  defences 
with  a  small  garrison.  The  main  army,  in  forced 
marches,  then  moved  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
forces. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Louisville  it  was 
reorganized,  and  General  Rousseau^s  division  was 
assigned  to  the  First  Corps,  Major  General  A.  McD, 
McCook  commanding.  When  General  McCook 
received  instructions  to  move  with  his  corps  to" 
Perryville,  and  prepare  to  attack  the  enemy,  he 
directed  General  Rousseau  to  take  the  lead.  The 
command  moved  from  Maxville,  on  the  Perryville 
road,  at  five  o'clock,  A.  M.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock 
on  that  morning  General  Rousseau's  column  came 
abreast  of  General  Gilbert's  coi-ps.  He  soon  after 
formed  his  line  of  battle.  There  was  some  manoeu- 
vring of  troops  after  this  disposition,  as  an  advance 
of  the  right  of  his  line,  but  it  was  not  materially 
changed. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  became 
general,  commencing  on  General  Jackson's  division, 
and  moving  rapidly  on  General  Rousseau's  line.  Of 
this  fight — ^the  bloodiest  yet  waged  on  this  continent, 
considering  the  Union  force  engaged — ^it  is  not  our 
province  to  speak.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  here  to  say, 
that  throughout  this  fiery  ordeal  of  death  no  troops 
ever  fought  better,  resisted  attack  more  obstinately, 
retreated  more  doggedly,  or  more  signally  repulsed 
the  foe,  than  those  of  General  Rousseau's  division  in 
the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills.  He  was  every  where 
present,  and  dashed  along  his  lines,  reckless  of  the 
constant  stream  of  fire  poured  upon  them,  and  before 
which  hundreds  of  brave  boys  fell,  never  more  to 
renew  the  tjonflict  in  our  country's  defence.  Never 
did  commander  feel  more  deeply  for  comrades  in  arms 
than  did  he  during  this  terrible  carnage ;  and  when 
it  ended  he  provided  them  every  comfort  possible  to 
be  obtained.  The  battle  ceased  when  night  drew  her 
sable  curtain  over  the  scene.  It  was  an  awful  night. 
The  dead  and  wounded  still  lay  upon  the  field — a 
sight  fearfully  sublime.  Mother  earth  drinks  in  our 
comrades'  blood  !  Stretched  they  lay,  ready  to  be 
"  in  one  red  burial  blent."     Yes, — 


"  The  majesty  of  Night 
Bows  down  superbly  from  her  utmost  height; 
Stretches  lier  starless  plumes  across  the  world, 
And  all  the  banners  of  the  wind  are  furled. 
It  is  that  hour  when  list'ning  ones  wiU  weep, 
And  know  not  why ;— when  we  would  glaoly  deep 
Our  last,  last  sleep,  and  feel  no  touch  of  fear, 
Unconscious  where  we  are  or  whal  la  i 
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Major  General  McCook,  in  his  official  report  of 
this  engagement,  thus  alludes  to  General  Rousseau's 
services :  "  If  it  were  not  a  great  pleasure,  my  duty- 
compels  me  to  call  the  attention  of  my  superiors  and 
my  Government  to  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Brigadier  General  L.  H.  Rousseau 
on  this  hotly  contested  field.  The  manner  of  posting 
his  left,  and  the  way  it  wa^  maintained,  render  him 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  lights  of  this  war." 
And  General  Buell,  in  telegraphing  an  account  of 
it  to  the  War  Department,  recommended  his  promo- 
tion "  for  distinguished  gallantry  and  good  service  in 
the  battle  of  Perryville,"  as  it  was  first  termed. 

General  Rousseau  was  at  once  promoted  to  rank 
as  major  general,  from  the  8th  of  October,  the  day 
of  the  battle,  and  his  commission  bears  noble  evi- 
dence of  its  worth,  by  containing  the  precise  language 
of  General  Buell's  dispatch. 

When  General  Rosecrans  assumed  command  of  the 
army  General  Rousseau's  division  was  assigned  as 
the  reserve  corps  of  the  centre.  On  the  31st  day  of 
December  came  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Stone 
River.  It  is  not,  however,  within  the  province  of 
this  sketch  to  dwell  upon  the  minutiaB  of  this  great 
affair.  As  at  Chaplin  Hills,  so  it  was  at  Stone  River. 
General  Rousseau  displayed  consummate  ability  in 
the  management  of  his  troops,  and  the  most  conspicu- 
ous personal  heroism  upon  the  field.  Were  his  troops 
forced  back  under  the  murderous  fire  of  an  over- 
-irlielming  attack,  he,  too,  fell  back  with  the  column ; 
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was  a  cliarge  to  be  made,  the  enemy  to  be  routed,  a 
position  to  be  taken,  lie  accompanied  those  assigned 
the  perilous  undertaking.  Every  where  his  presence 
was  the  signal  for  marked  demonstrations  of  delight 
and  applause — ^the  noblest  evidence  of  soldierly 
qualities  and  approval. 

Major  General  Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  after  alluding  to 
the  distinguished  services  of  Major  Generals  Thomas, 
McCook  and  Crittenden,  says :  "  I  doubly  thank 
them,  as  well  as  the  gallant,  ever-ready  Major  General 
Rousseau,  for  their  support  in  this  battle." 

When  the  army  moved  upon  Tullahoma,  in  June, 
1863,  General  Rousseau's  division  gave  masterly 
support  to  General  Reynolds,  during  the  taking  of 
Hoover's  Gap,  on  the  24th  instant,  operated  with 
success  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  drove  him  to 
Fairfield,  pushed  on  to  Elk  river,  driving  the  enemy 
in  his  retreat  over  the  mountains,  and  finally,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  encamped  near  the  Decherd  and  Pelham 
road,  and  some  three  miles  from  Winchester,  the 
newly  established  headquarters  of  the  army. 

General  Rousseau  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  more 
adequate  mounted  force,  in  order  successfully  to  con- 
tend with  the  rebel  army  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  Our  cavalry  was  insuf- 
ficient :  it  could  attempt  no  raid  of  great  importance 
without  the  fear  of  total  capture,  merely  from  lack 
of  numerical  strength.  To  operate  with  infantry  and 
field  artillery  involved  much  time  and  labor,  with 
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uncertain  results.  The  guarantee  of  success  rested 
in  a  column,  which,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
prompt  execution,  could  act  with  rapidity,  and  which 
could  move  with  the  utmost  celerity,  thereby  con- 
fusing the  enemy,  throwing  out  decoys  and  deceiving 
him  as  to  the  real  object  intended,  and  keeping  him 
in  ignorance  until  the  damage  is  completed. 

To  secure  the  authority  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  organization  of  a  mounted  infantry  force, 
deemed  by  him  invaluable  in  thd  coming  advance  on 
Chattanooga,  General  Rousseau  procured  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  commanding  general,  and  proceeded 
to  Washington,  with  a  view  of  making  known  there 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  incompatibility  of  attempt- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
the  broad  Tennessee  without  it. 

He  at  once  proceeded  on  his  mission,  and  labored 
diligently  for  its  accomplishment,  but  his  project  met 
with  little  sympathy,  and  no  practical  success.  Mean- 
time General  Eosecrans,  under  imperative  ordei's,  had 
moved  upon  Chattanooga  and  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  Upon  his  return  General 
Rousseau  learned  of  the  pending  engagement,  and 
anxious  to  be  with  his  noble  division,  pressed  on 
unremittingly,  riding  on  horseback  day  and  night, 
and  reaching  the  battle-ground  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day's  fight.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  enthusiasm  by  the  troops.  Wherever  he 
passed,  whether  his  own  soldiers  or  those  of  other 
divisions,  the  welkin  rang  with  the  wild  acclaim  of 
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welcome.  No  soldier  could  ask  a  more  generous 
appreciation — no  noljler  tribute  could  be  given.  No 
commander  ever  received  these  niaiiifestations  of 
devotion  with  more  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanks.  He 
immediately  reported  him^lf  for  duty  and  assumed 
command. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  army  was 
reorganized — General  Rosecrans  was  relieved,  and 
General  George  IL  Thomas  appointed  his  successor. 
This  j>romotion  of  General  Thomas  legitimately 
entitled  Rousseau  to  the  command  of  the  Fourteenth 
Anny  Corps ;  but  the  War  Department,  for  unac- 
countable and  manifestly  unjust  reasons,  discarded 
him,  and  aaaigned  Major  General  John  M.  Palmer  to 
the  command.  Palmer  is  a  good  soldier,  a  skiUful 
commander,  and  worthy  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
him.  The  fault  was  not  his  :  it  lay  in  Washington. 
The  army  considered  it  an  insult  to  the  fair  tame  of 
a  V>eloved  general- — a  display  of  malice  against  a 
wortliy  and  al)le  soldier,  one  who  possessed  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  of  hie  comrades  in  arms.  It 
considered  the  action  of  the  Department  a  species  of 
ingratitude  which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  Rousseau  was  calm.  Like  a  man  conscious 
of  Ids  own  strength  of  character,  he  bided  his  fiite. 
General  Thoma.^,  a  man  of  great  heart,  keenness  of 
perception  and  honesty  of  purpose,  thoroughly  appre^ 
ciating  Rousseau-8  services,  his  worth  and  ability, 
oflered  him  the  command  of  Middle  Tennessee,  with 
headquartei-s  at  Nashville,     It  was  tendered  in  the 
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spirit  of  frankness  and  accepted  as  freely.^  This 
position,  which  he  still  holds,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, requiring  a  civico-military  administration.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  high  trust  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  His  policy  is  firm  and  vigorous, 
yet  gentle  and  forbearing,  and  he  has  done  much  to 
restore  the  people  of  his  district  to  their  ancient  &ith 
in  our  Government.     He  is  popular  with  all  classes 


1.  On  taking  leaye  of  his  division  he  issued  the  following  farewell 
order: 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  November  12, 1863.        ) 

General  Orders^  No,  77. 

Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  First  Division, 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  succeeded  the  gallant  and  patriotic  General 
O.  M.  Mitchell  in  the  command  of  the  third  division,  now  the  first,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  During  that  period  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings you  liave  so  unflinchingly  borne,  the  gallant  deeds  you  have  per- 
formed in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  this  war,  together  with  the  cheerful 
spirit  you  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  all  a  soldier's  arduous  and  try- 
ing duties,  have  excited  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  will  always  command 
my  admiration.  # 

In  yielding  up  my  command  for  one  in  another  field  of  duty,  I  feel 
that  I  am  severing  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that  can  exist  between  friends 
and  brothers  in  arms.  In  taking  leave  of  those  who  have  dared  danger 
and  death  by  my  side — who  without  a  murmur  have  borne  the  "  pitiless 
peltings "  of  the  elements,  and  bravely  breasted  the  storm  of  battle — ^I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  I  feel  honored  in  having  commanded  you.  Your 
beliavior  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Perryville,  of  Stone  River  and  of  Cbick- 
amauga,  which  covered  you  with  glory,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  know 
you  fought  in  those  battles  for  no  vainglory ;  but,  prompted  by  your  love 
of  country  and  of  its  glorious  and  t-acred  cause,  you  struggled  for  the 
unity  of  your  nation,  for  your  nationality,  and  all  the  greatness  and  glory 
and  blessings  that  belong  to  it. 

I  leave  you  with  regret — with  heartfelt  sorrow;  for  there  is  not  an 
officer  or  soldier  of  my  command  to  whom  I  do  not  feel  grateful  for  his 
gtillantry  and  soldierly  bearing.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  I  know 
your  services  and  chivalric  deeds  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  your 
countrymen ;  and  I  shall  exult  then,  as  now,  in  the  recollection  that  onco 
you  were  called  "  Rousseau's  Division." 

Good-by,  my  brave  comrades  in  arms,  and  may  God  bless  you  I 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU,  Major  General  Commanding. 
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)le  save  the  bitter  rebelsj  and  they  concede  to 
I        bility  and  honesty. 

ice  the  issuing  of  the  President's  ''amnesty" 

damation  a  great  change  Las  taken  place  in  the 

aitiments  of  Tennesseeans.     They  Imve  read  and 

idered  well  its  conditions,  and  perhaps  no  man  haa 
m  a  deeper  interest  in  having  it  understood  than 

neral  Rousseau.  In  speeches,  addresses  and  letters, 
both  public  and  private,  he  has  labored  faithfully 
for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  former  proud 
position  in  the  National  Union.  Nor  have  his  efforts 
been  unavailing.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
treason,  in  all  its  forms,  will  be  trodden  under  foot, 
and  the  "old  flag"  wave  over  a  wiser  and  happier 
people. 

To  describe  truthfully  the  career  of  a  living  man 
is  a  perplexing  yet  praiseworthy  task.  In  it  there 
are  many  diflSiculties,  for  the  finer  lines  of  character, 
the  secret  springs  of  action,  the  underlying  current 
from  which  emanate  the  impulses  that  actuate  or  con- 
trol human  conduct  are  frequently  unknown  or  but 
very  imperfectly  traced.  Men  should  therefore  be 
described  as  they  are ;  and  thiS  delineation  can  only 
be  based  upon  such  knowledge  as  is  derived  from 
personal  observation,  the  recorded  actions  of  their 
lives,  and  the  testimony  of  others. 

General  Rousseau  is  tall,  robust,  and  commanding 
in  person.  He  has  a  large  face  and  full  eye.  As  a 
man  and  a  citizen  he  is  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
truth,  prudence,  benevolence,  caution,  perseverance, 
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ipodesty,  mental  and  moral  excellence ;  as  an  advo- 
cate he  is  thoughtful^  earnest  and  eloquent;  as  a 
legislator  he  is  upright,  solicitous  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents,  eminently  practical  in  his 
views,  active  in  his  exertions  to  secure  good  govern- 
ment and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  people,  by 
securing  them  every  possible  right,  and  watching 
with  jealous  eye  every  encroachment  upon  their 
privileges  or  constitutional  guarantees ;  as  a  states- 
man he  is  comprehensive  in  policy,  wise  in  counsel, 
and  powerful  in  action  ;  as  a  patriot  he  proved  him- 
self ardently  devoted  to  his  country  in  its  darkest 
days  of  peril,  when  secession  by  covert  means  sought 
to  destroy  the  good  name  of  his  native  State  by 
y>recipitating  it  into  the  vortex  of  open  rebellion,  in 
denouncing  treason  and  rallying  to  his  standard  a 
gallant  command,  which  shortly  after  formed  the 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  armies  in  the 
republic  ;  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  he  is  brave  to  a 
fault,  skillful,  kind  to  his  troops,  and  always  their 
favorite.  All  in  all,  with  all  his  faults — and  few 
"men  have  less — ^he  stands  forth  a  noble  and  conspicu- 
ous actor  in  the  grand  drama  of  the  nation's  life, 
and  can  but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man  and  a 
noble  representative  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Amer- 
ican institutions. 


.     CHAPTER    XI. 


THE   OOUNTEBMABOH  FROM  THE   TENNESSEE  BIVEB  TO 
THE   OHIO  BIVEB. 

About  the  20tli  of  August  it  was  reported,  upon 
evidence  deemed  reliable,  that  the  rebel  army  under 
General  Bragg  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  or 
near  Chattanooga,  and  was  ascending  the  Cumber- 
land mountains,  to  debouch  from  the  Sequatchy  val- 
ley, and  that  his  probable  destination  was  Nashville. 
This  movement  at  once  placed  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
in  a  disastrous  position,  inasmuch  as  it  threatened  its 
entire  line  of  communication  with  the  North.  As 
previously  stated,  our  army  was  almost  without  sup- 
plies, having  not  to  exceed  ten  days'  rations  for  the 
men,  and  scarcely  anything  for  the  animals.  The 
country,  too,  was  destitute  of  corn — ^fodder  alone 
could  be  obtained.  The  anny  being  in  such  a  strait, 
the  only  plan  which  promised  safety  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  Charles- 
ton and  Memphis  railroad,  and  concentrate  either  at 
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Murfreesboro  or  Nashville,  thereby  massing  our  forces 
sufficiently  to  cope  with  Bragg,  maintain  possession 
of  Nashville,  and  the  better  protect  our  conmrnnica- 
tions  with  the  source  of  supply.  Accordingly,  orders 
were  issued  for  a  couixtm^ma/rch. 

At  noon  on  the  20th  of  August  the  command  of 
General  McCook  received  orders  "  to  cook  two  days' 
rations,  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  at  short 
notice."  This  was  the  first  intimation  of  a  movement^ 
and  it  was  received  with  expressions  of  delight.  At 
eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  division  commenced 
its  march.  Not  a  bugle  note,  not  a  drum-beat,  not  a 
cheer  was  heard  to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  stars  that  twinkled  overhead  in  heaven's  blue 
vault  were  the  soldiers'  only  inspiration.  Cautiously 
they  proceeded  to  Battle  Creek.  Evidently  they 
were  about  to  execute  some  grand  coup-de-mam — ^to 
surprise  the  rebels  at  Chattanooga,  to  take  that  impor- 
tant point,  to  capture  Bragg's  army,  while  the  rebel 
pickets  across  the  Tennessee,  ever  watchful,  dreamed 
not  of  their  departure.  But  the  column  was  hardly 
in  motion  ere  it  was  halted  and  lay  on  its  arms  for 
the  night.  At  daylight  it  moved  up  the  valley, 
passed  Jasper,  and  bivouacked  for  that  night.  The 
next  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  march  was  resumed. 
The  troops  thought  Chattanooga  the  point  of  desti- 
nation. Rumor  said  that  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Thomas,  Wood  and  Crittenden  were  moving  over  the 
.  Cumberland  mountains  from  the  north,  to  aid  in  the 
attack.    They  deemed  the  battle  near  at  hand ;  that 
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pro}>ably  ere  Erebtis  again  threw  his  darkening  folds 
over  our  world  a  battle  wonld  be  inaugurated  which 
should  make  final  disposition  of  the  rebel  cause  in 
the  West.  They  felt  that  the  rebel  force  was  very 
gtrrjng^that  it  was  compoBed  of  the  survivors  of  the 
carnage  stained  Shiloh — men  who  had  long  been 
tauglit  in  that  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  to  believe 
thf^y  were  fighting  for  eountiy  and  home,  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  nationality— /r^i^cfom  and  mdepend- 
mce.  Yet  they  faltered  not ;  they  did  not  desire  to 
avoid  the  contest.  Like  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  they 
felt  that  inscribed  on  their  banners  was  the  olden 
war  cry,  "  God  Wills  It ! "  and  that  was  sufficient. 
Chattanooga,  though  a  Gibraltar  in  strength,  was  no 
obstacle  to  the  energy  that  then  inspired  them.  A 
march  of  three  miles  and  a  haU.  Soon  an  orderly 
sped  along  the  column,  communicating  to  the  com- 
manders the  order  of  cmmterma/rch.  What  could 
this  mean?  "Has  Bragg  anticipated  our  move- 
ments ?"  "  Has  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  and  moved 
down  the  mountains  with  a  superior  force  to  meet 
us  ?"  "  Has  he  made  a  stand  in  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  or  is  he  flanking  us  and  aiming  to  cut  off 
our  retreat  ?"  Such  were  the  questions  propounded 
by  the  men,  but  no  one  seemed  able  to  answer  them. 
Affaire  appeared  to  have  changed :  the  tidal  sea  was 
at  its  height ;  now  came  the  ebb.  Their  hope,  their 
faith,  like  the  meteor's  glare,  had  fled — ^perchance 
forever.  To  them  the  star  of  rebel  prowess  seemed  % 
fast  becoming  "lord  of  the  ascendant." 
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They  countermarclied  a  short  distance,  and  then 
the  direction  was  changed.  The  Cumberland  moun- 
tains now  lay  in  their  front.  To  cross  them  was  the 
next  move  in  the  panorama  of  war.  Tedious,  tire- 
some it  was.  The  mountains— one  vast  pile  of  rocks, 
strata  upon  strata — were  rough,  broken,  steep,  pre- 
cipitous, and  seemingly  perpendicular.  Up  these 
acclivities,  roadless  and  pathless,  the  heavy  supply 
train  must  be  hauled,  likewise  the  heavier  cannon  and 
munitions  of  war.  Whole  companies  were  placed  at 
the  wagons,  cannon  carriages  and  caissons,  and  shoul- 
ders at  the  wheels.  Hercules-like  they  were  lifted 
up.  It  was  not  unlike  Napoleon's  advance  over  the 
Alps.  The  ascent  was  nearly  consummated,  and  the 
soldiers  were  rejoicing  that  their  labor  was  so  nearly 
ended,  when  lo !  again  came  the  order  to  counter- 
march. Still  no  one  knew  the  reason.  It  was  indeed 
discouraging  thus  to  operate  among  such  rugged 
heights,  and  seemingly  to  no  purpose.  Slowly  the 
descent  was  made.  Some  wagons  were  abandoned, 
some  animals  left  to  die  from  exhaustion  or  over- 
heating, while  some  men,  faint  and  heartsick,  or  worn 
out  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  straggled  along  or  threw 
themselves  down  to  pass  the  night ;  but  most  of  the 
command  safely  reached  the  valley  and  proceeded  tp 
Battle  Creek,  where  it  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night. 

Chagrin  now  marked  the  countenances  of  the  men. 
Aft^r  three  days  of  weary  marching  beneath  an 
August  son,  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  Tennessee 
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1  the  rocks  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
accomplished  nothing  only  a  return  to  their 

mping-ground.     They,  like 

*  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
^       Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  tnnrahed  down  again  V* 

reason  for  this  they  knew  not,  but  there  was 
Bragg  with  his  army  had  crossed  the  Tennes- 
and  was  slowly  moving  through  the  Sequatchy 
y-  The  head  of  his  column,  at  all  events,  and 
perhaps  the  main  part  of  his  force,  was  already  in 
the  mountains,  and  debouching  northward,  precisely 
where  General  McCook  intended  to  deljonch  with 
his  command.  To  keep  on  and  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountains,  and  risk  an  attack  by  the  combined  rebel 
force  was  obviously  improper.  To  remain  in  the 
mountains  was  hazardous,  as  Bragg  might  easily 
learn  of  his  whereabouts  and  make  a  disposition  of 
his  force  to  capture  him.  His  line  of  retreat  once 
cut  off  from  the  valley,  and  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
*the  rebel  hosts.  His  only  course,  therefore,  was  to 
return  to  Battle  Creek,  to  keep  advised  by  scouts  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  well 
turned  our  flank  and  passed  down  the  mountains,  to 
follow  after,  and,  watching  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  hasten  with  all  speed  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  main  army,  undoubtedly  still  either  at  Decherd 
or  McMinnville. 

There  are  several  roads  crossing  the  Cumberland 
range  by  which  our  army  can  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Middle  Tennessee.     There  is  the  Thierman  road, 
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wMcli  crosses  tlie  mountains  at  Altamont,  and  tliere 
diverges  into  four  roads,  all  of  wMcli  descend  into 
the  valley  between  Decherd  and  McMinnville.    An- 
other road  ascends  the  mountains  from  PikeviUe,  and 
then  branches,  the  right-hand  road  leading  to  Sparta 
and  the  left-hand  road  to  McMinnville.    There  is 
also  another  road*  which  leads  to  McMinnville  from 
the  Sparta  road,  when  within  about  twenty  miles  of 
the  former  place.     There  is  also  another  running  for 
some  distance  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  con- 
necting all  these  roads.     The  enemy  moved  on  the 
Thierman  and  Sparta  roads.     General  McCoiA  on 
the  23d  of  August  resumed  his  march,  crossed  the 
mountains  at   Altamont  and  descended  by  way  of 
Pelham  and  McMinnville.     The  command  did  not 
proceed  to  the  latter  place,  however,  but  moved  upon 
another  road  to  Murfreesboro,  via  Manchester  and 
Beech  Grove,  that  point  being  designated  as  the 
place  where  the  army  should  concentrate.     There 
was  much   skillful  manoeuvring  of  the  troops  by^ 
General  McCook,  while  on  the  mountains  and  near 
Pelham,  to  evade  the  rebel  cavalry.     While  at  Pel- 
ham,  on  the  26th  of  August,  General  J.  W.  Sill  was 
assigned  the  command  of  the  Second  Division,  and 
Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley,  of  the  "  Louisville  Legion," 
again  assumed  command  of  the  fourth  brigade.     At 
Manchester  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel 
Stanley,  left  here  as  a  guard  until  the  Second  Divi- 
sion came  up,  was  temporarily  attached  to  General 
Willich's  brigade.     On  the  5th  of  September  the 
21 
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division  arrived  at  Murfreestoro^  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  was  in  bivoiiac. 

On  the  20th  instant,  when  the  troops  of  General 
MeCooVs  command  started  on  their  march  towards 
the  mountains,  the  array  train^  loaded  with  the  camp 
equipage,  including  tents,  was  ordered  to  Stevenson  ^ 
Alabama,  whither  it  proceeded  on  the  2 1st*  At  this 
place,  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  August,  were 
concentrated  iinmenfie  quantities  of  army  stoics, 
which  were  rapidly  shipped  north  to  Nashville,  The 
troojjs  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  seven  miles  distant, 
were  witlidrawn,  upon  which  the  rebels  crossed  the 
river  and  burned  it.  They  then  marched  on  Battle 
Creek,  where  General  McCoot  had  thrown  up  strong 
breastworks,  a  long  line  of  rifle  pits  and  a  fort.  Here 
again  a  portion  of  a  new  Tennessee  regiment  was 
forced  t<:i  leave  suddenly,  burning  their  tents,  destroy- 
ing their  subsistence  and  the  greater  portion  of  their 
means  of  transportation.  At  this  juncture  the  sol- 
•diei*s  guarding  the  line  of  raOroad  from  Stevenson  to 
Huntsville  were  withdrawn,  Huntsville  and  Athens 
evacuated,  and  General  Eousseau  sent  to  Nashville 
with  his  commaEd*  General  Buell  and  staff  arrived 
at  Stevenson  on  the  2  2d.  With  his  arrival  the  evar 
cnation  of  all  the  country  westward  was  complete* 
The  transportation  wagons  were  forthwith  ordered  to 
cross  the  mountains  to  Decherd,  all  supplies  were 
transported  by  rail,  and  a  Michigan  regiment  waa 
ordered  to  hold  the  plan*  n*  .^11  linzurils  iintil  all  the 
Government  stores  shov;  i  out  of  i 
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the  way.  TJiis  they  did  until  Sunday,  the  24th 
instant,  when  the  rebels,  two  brigades  strong,  with 
two  batteries  of  light  artillery,  advanced  from  Bridge- 
port and  opened  fire  upon  the  town.  The  fire  was 
brisk  and  continued — the  range  precise,  nearly  every 
shell  striking  in  the  streets  and  around  the  depot. 
The  soldiers  hastened  to  the  fort  and  stockades,  while 
the  citizens  (men,  women  and  children)  ran  scream- 
ing for  the  mountain  back  of  the  town.  The  guns 
in  the  fort  replied  briskly  and  with  effect,  for  they 
kept  the  rebel  horde  at  a  safe  distance  during  the 
day.  That  night,  however,  the  transportation  of  the 
stores  and  sick  in  hospital  being  completed,  they 
evacuated  the  town,  and  next  day  the  rebels  entered 
in  triumph,  but  were  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their 
supposed  prey. 

Meantime  General  Negley  successfully  evacuated 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  saving  all  his  transportation 
and  a  large  quantity  of  army  stores,  besides  gather- 
ing herds  of  cattle  for  army  use. 

By  the  8th  of  September  the  entire  army  was  con- 
centrated at  Nashville.  It  had  successfully  made  a 
change  of  front,  and  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
Instead  of  its  right  resting  at  Huntsville  and  Athens, 
and  its  left  resting  on  Battle  Creek,  as  it  had  in  the 
early  and  mid-summer,  it  was  massed  into  one  great 
column,  ready  to  move  and  crush  the  enemy  wherever 
he  could  be  found.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
advance  from  Murfreesboro,  and  give  the  enemy 
4b!rttle  at  Sparta,  but  he  delayed  not  at  this  place. 
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Meantime  the  immense  wagon  trains  of  the  army 
had  gathered  into  one  great  park  at  Decherd  ;  and 
thence,  mxder  the  command  of  Captain  J,  F.  Boydj 
c^uaitermaster  of  the  Sj:cond  Dn'isiojf,  proceeded  to 
Nashville,  tria  Winch estei',  Tnllahomaj  Shelby  \411e 
and  Murfreesboro.  Tht;  brigade  of  General  Shcepf 
served  as  train  guards  and  the  trip  was  safely  accom* 
plished. 

The  enemy  entei^d  the  State  flushed  with  hopes 
and  confident  of  victory.  When  at  Sparta  Bragg 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiem.  It  was  couched 
in  these  terms : 

"CoioADEs: — Our  campaign  opens  auspiciously.  The 
enemy  is  in  full  retreat,  witli  con  stem  ati  on  and  deiaorali^a- 
tion  aova&tating  lug  ranks.  To  secure  the  fruits  of  this 
condition  we  must  press  on  and  unceasinoply, 

Alabamian&,^Your  State  is  redeemed  1  Teunesseeans, — 
Tour  Capitol  and  State  are  ahuoet  restored  without  firing 
a  gun  !  Ton  return  conquerors,  Kentuckiana  I  The  first 
great  blow  has  been  struck  fur  yonr  freedom.  Soldiers  from 
other  States,— Share  the  happiness  of  onr  more  fortunate 
brothers,  and  press  on  with  them  for  the  redemption  of 
their  homes  and  women/' 

If  the  rebel  general  had  designed  making  Nash- 
ville his  first  object  of  attack,  it  was  finistrated  by 
the  rapid  concentration  of  our  army  ia  that  city. 
Consequently  he  pu>*hed  northward  to  the  invasion 
of  Kentucky,  crossing  the  Cumberlaud  river  at  Car- 
tilage, several  luilee  east  of  Nashville.  Arrived  at 
Nashville,  (leneral  Biiell  was  leinforced  by  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Jeft>  C  Davia,  of  the  Mississippi 
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effective  force  was  now  increased  to  about  forty 
thousand  men. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Union  forces  from  Tennes- 
see was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  and  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  our  Government  throughout  the 
State,  and  especially  in  Nashville.  Johnson,  May- 
nard,  Etheridge,  and  other  prominent  men,  held  a 
consultation  on  the  question  of  the  defence  or  evacvr 
aiion  of  the  city,  and  asserted  boldly  that  it  should 
never  he  abandoned^  and  that  if  the  Federal  protection 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  city  attacked  by  the  rebel 
mob,  tTievr  horxes  migM  he  fov/nd  heneath  the  rw/na  of 
the  cwpUol!  Never  before  was  witnessed  loftier 
devotion  to  country  and  flag  than  was  manifested  by 
the  Union  people  of  Nashville  during  that  fearful 
crisis  of  action.  Loyal  men  of  Tennessee  were 
pacing  through  the  halls  of  her  spacious  capitol, 
crying  like  children,  declaring  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  all  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  but  imploring 
with  an  eloquence  angel-tongued,  the  semblance  at 
least  of  the  power  of  the  national  arm,  to  awe  and 
intimidate  the  rebellious  spirit  which  slumbered  in  the 
city,  and  only  awaited  the  absence  of  the  power  it 
dreaded  to  burst  forth  with  volcanic  energy  and  raise 
anew  the  despicable  banner  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. It  is  not  probable  that  Greneral  Buell  ever 
intended  to  abandon  the  city.  In  the  conduct  of  a 
war  there  are  always  two  opinions  which  must  be 
carefully  studied,  and  their  influences  made  to  har- 
-monize,  if  possible,  for  both  sustain  an  important 
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part  in  the  Boecess  or  defeat  of  a  campaign.  These 
opinions  are  military  and  political.  Sometimes  })otli 
operata  equally— sometimes  one  will  outweigh  the 
other;  but  the  l>eanngs  of  neither  ehouUl  ever  l>e 
discarded  without  earnest  and  mature  reflection.  Aa 
to  Nashville  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  its  occupation 
was  a  matter  of  some  military  importance,  although 
it  is  true  the  war  was  being  carried  back  to  Northern 
Kentucky ;  but  at  this  juncture  in  afl:Birs  it  is  evident 
that  the  political  importance  of  the  occupation  waa 
paramount  to  its  militaiy  importance^  and  its  evacu- 
ation would  produce  an  equally  disastrous  eftect, — 
consequently,  it  should  be  maintained,  if  with  any 
probability  of  success.  Doubtless  this  was  Greneral 
Bueirs  opinion,  for  such  wm  the  language  of  his 
officei^.  General  James  S,  Negley  was  tlierefore  left 
with  what  was  deemed  an  adequate  garrison  to  defend 
the  city,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  by  forced 
marches  pushed  on  to  the  Ohio, 

The  Second  Dh'-ision  left  Nashville  on  the  march 
northward  on  the  9th  of  September;  but  previous  to 
its  departure  the  First  Kentucky  Battery,  Captain 
D,  C.  Stone,  was  transfeired  to  General  Roua^^seau's 
division,  and  Battery  E,  First  Ohio  Artillery,  for- 
merly of  General  Rcm^sean^s  command,  was  attached 
to  the  division  and  assigned  for  duty  to  the  fifth 
brigade-  The  movement  of  the  anny  was  rapid,  the 
last  division  reaching  Bowling  Green  by  the  1 5th 
instant.  Here  rations  and  a  small  allowance  of  quar- 
temmstei^*  stores  were  issued  to  the  men^  they  having 
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been  previously  concentrated  there  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Buell.  When  our  forces  arrived  at  Bowling 
(rreen  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army  was  at  Glasgow, 
some  thirty  miles  north  ;  but  they  had  gained  upon 
it,  having  marched  sixty-five  miles  while  it  had 
moved  but  fifty.  After  a  delay  of  from  two  to  three 
days,  caused  in  part  by  waiting  for  the  closing-up  of 
the  rear  divisions,  in  part  by  the  issuing  of  stores, 
and  in  part  by  other  unknown  causes,  the  army  was 
again  put  in  motion,  advancing  to  Bell's  Tavern  and 
Pruett's  Knob. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  Bragg  would  halt  at 
Glasgow  and  give  battle,  inasmuch  as  his  position 
commanded  the  line  connecting  with  the  Federal 
base  of  supplies,  while  it  secured  his  own,  which  was 
by  the  East  Tennessee  railroad ;  but  the  fortunate 
capture  of  rebel  dispatches  established  the  fact  that 
Louisville  was  the  ulterior  object  of  attack.  Prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made  to  thwart  it.  Mean- 
time the  rebel  army  moved  upon  Munfordsville,  there 
attacked  the  garrison,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Wilder,  of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana,  and  after  a  long 
and  stubborn  resistance  he  was  compelled,  to  surren- 
der. His  force  is  stated  to  have  been  about  four 
thousand  one  hundred  men.  They  were  paroled  and 
sent  to  General  Buell. 

Much  ill  feeling  was  aroused  against  General  Buell 
upon  the  occurrence  of  this  aflEair.  Our  army  was 
dose  at  hand,  eager  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  anxious 
to  encounter  him  upon  ground  with  which  a  great 
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part  of  it  was  so  familiar.  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  General  Bnell  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  nevertheless  strictly  in  pkce  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  that  the  true 
position  may  he  understood.  First,  Munfordsville 
was  not  in  General  Buell^s  jmisdiction  ;  it  had  been 
recently  placed  under  another  commander.  Secondly, 
there  was  no  communication  between  General  Bnell 
and  General  Gilbert,  the  commander  in  Kentueky, 
as  the  rebel  army  was  virtually  between  thmn  *  nor 
did  he  have  an  opportunity  to  know  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  garrison — whether  upon  the  approach 
of  the  rebel  column  it  had  maintained  or  evacuated 
the  post. 

From  the  march  and  disposition  of  onr  forces  it  is 
evident  General  Buell  designed  to  attack  the  enemy, 
if  in  position  at  Glasgow.  Failing  in  this,  the  army 
expected  the  attack  to  be  made  at  Munfordsville;  but 
in  this  it  was  disappointed.  Again  :  much  indigna- 
tion was  felt  that  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  escape 
from  this  position.  It  did  indeed  seem  a  calamity  to 
our  arms,  as  it  evidently  permitted  the  enemy  to  make 
a  still  greater  inroad  into  the  State.  But  here  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  enemy  w^  between 
our  forces  and  our  base  of  supplies,  with  an  army  the 
strength  of  which  could  only  be  approximated,  and 
which  was  placed  at  fifty  thousand  men.  Should  we 
be  suceessful  and  the  enemy  routed,  all  would  be 
well;  but  if  defeated,  what  was  the  pnjspect  then? 
Our  army  would  be  compelled  to  gain  the  Ohio  by 
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another  direction;  while  the  enemy,  flnshed  with 
victory,  would  have  marched  direct  upon  Louisville, 
defeated  with  ease  the  new  levies  of  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined troops  with  which  that  place  was  defended, 
and  the  occupation  of  Kentucky,  if  not  rendered 
permanent,  would  be  prolonged,  and  could  only  be 
gained  at  last,  if  gained  at  all,  by  renewed  and  extra- 
ordinary exertions  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  disaster  might  well  cause  the 
heart  of  every  Unionist  to  tremble  with  fear  as  to  our 
success.     General  Buell  was  held  to  be  one  of  our 
ablest  commanders.     In  an  engagement  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  desired  no  abler  leader ;  but  the  growing 
radicalism  of   the  army  found  his   administration 
faulty,  as  he  was  eminently  conservative — ^too  conser- 
vative to  suit  their  ideas  and  demands  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  contest.     They  disliked  his  mode  of 
administration,  his  policy  of  dealing  with  rebels — 
men  of  avowed  hostility,  though  not  in  arms — ^his 
dews  of  logistics  in  the  manner  of  forage,  subsistence 
and  support ;  and  more  than  this,  a  sentiment,  the 
Dutgrowth    of  these    adverse    opinions,    constantly 
increased  in  intensity,  until  the  army  to  a  very  great 
3xtent  believed  his  heart  was  not  in  our  cause,  if 
ndeed  he  was  not  a  secret  traitor  to  it.     Thus  he 
ost  the  confidence  of  his  men ;  that  withdrawn,  its 
isefulness  was  immensely  diminished. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  charge  a  public  servant — 
me  who  has  served  the  country  and  shown  such 
evidence  of  fitness  for  command  as  General  Buell  had 
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done  on  tlie  field  of  Shiloh — ^with  l>eing  lukewarmj 
if  not  a  traitor  in  the  eause  Ms  lips  professed.  It  m 
certain  tlmt  in  the  commission  which  was  afterwards 
convened  to  investigate  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this,  his  last  campaign,  no  evidence  was 
found  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  disloyalty ;  and  it 
may  here  be  added  that  this  same  commission  upheld 
his  course  as  a  whole  in  that  summer  campaign.  In 
his  review  of  the  evidence  before  the  military  com- 
mission he  thus  adverts  to  the  question  of  attacking 
Bragg  at  Munfords\all€.  It  is  considered  a  remark- 
able document  and  a  masterly  defence  of  his  course 
while  in  command  of  the  '*  Aniiy  of  the  Ohio/'  and 
kindred  in  character  to  that  made  by  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral A.  Sidney  Johnston,  when  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  defences  of  Bowling  Green  and  the  Cumberland  : 

'*  The  position  at  Muufordsville  is  one  of  great  natural 
Btrangth  for  a  large  force.  I  understand  it  was  the  subject 
of  dissatisfaction  that  the  rebel  army  was  not  attacked  in 
that  position;  but  I  bave  never  heard  that  tlie  feeling  ^vas 
concurred  in  by  the  officers  of  higher  rauk,  several  of  whom, 
diBtinguisbed  before  and  since  for  gallant  condnct,  bave 
testilied  lliat  such  an  attack  would  not  have  been  judicious 
under  the  circumstances.  The  advantage  of  position  in 
favor  of  the  enemy  must  bave  made  tlie  residt  doubtful  at 
lea^t"  and  even  a  very  serious  check,  in  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  our  supplier,  would  have  been  disastrous*  I  could 
bave  avoided  the  enemy  by  passing  to  either  side  of  him, 
but  I  deemed  it  all-important  to  force  hiin  further  into  the 
St^te,  instead  of  ahowing  bim  to  fall  back  upon  Bowling 
Green  and  Nashville;  and  I  matured  a  plan,  and  deter- 
naiued  to  attack  there  rather  than  allow  him  that  eonrse*  I 
l^eheved  that  the  condition  of  his  auppUes  would  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  position,  and  I  was  very  well  satiated 
when  that  proved  to  be  the  caee.    He  commenced  to  with- 
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draw  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and  my  advance  drove  out 
his  rear  guard,  after  some  skirmishing,  on  the  2l8t.  The 
march  was  continued  and  skirmishing  was  kept  up  with  his 
rear  guard  until  he  turned  off  towards  Bardstown. 

"  Many  considerations  rendered  it  proper  to  direct  my 
march  on  Louisville,  instead  of  following  his  route.  The 
want  of  supplies  made  it  necessary,  many  of  the  troops 
being  out  by  the  time  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Salt  river. 
This  reason  would  have  been  insuperable  if,  as  was  not 
improbable,  the  enemy  should  concentrate  his  force  and 
throw  himself  rapidly  between  me  and  Louisville.    The 

{"unction  of  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith  was  not  only  possible, 
lut  probable.  It  would  have  made  their  combined  force 
greatly  superior  to  me  in  strength,  and  such  a  disposition 
would  have  placed  him  between  two  inferior  forces,  which 
from  their  positions  could  not  have  acted  in  concert  against 
him,  and  which  were  therefore  liable  to  be  beaten  in  detail. 
One  of  these  forces,  that  occupying  Louisville,  was  composed 
of  perfectly  raw,  undisciplined,  and  in  a  measure  unarmed 
troops,  with  but  very  little  artillery,  and  very  few  officers 
of  rank  or  experience.  It  could  not  have  withstood  the 
veteran  rebel  army  two  hours,  and  the  consequence  of  its 
defeat  and  the  capture  of  Louisville  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  That  force,  however,  judiciously 
niixed  with  my  old  troops,  could  be  made  to  render  good 
service,  as  the  result  proved.  These  considerations  deter- 
mined me  to  concentrate  rapidly  at  Louisville." 

General  Bragg  concentrated  his  forces  at  Bards- 
town, while  General  Buell  hastened  to  Louisville. 
The  entire  army  arrived  there  between  the  27th  and 
29th  of  September.  At  last  the  goal  was  reached, 
at  which  they  could  for  a  day  at  least  rest  from  their 
weary  march.  From  the  20th  of  August  to  this  time 
they  had  moved  day  after  day  under  the  rays  of  a 
icorching  Southern  sun,  and  over  roads  covered  with 
iuBt,  which  rose  in  suffocating  clouds  above  their 
beads,  meanwhile  subsisting  to  a  great  extent  upon 
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the  fraits  and  green  com  fonnd  in  the  country  which 
they  traversed,  bivouacking  at  night  with  no  covering 
save  the  star-lit  or  stormy  sky, — and  all  these  hard- 
ships had  been  borne  with  that  patience  so  character- 
istic of  soldiers  fighting  for  a  principle  which  they 
hold  dearer  than  life  itself. 

Their  entrance  into  Louisville  was  the  occasion  of 
the  most  inspiriting  scenes.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  the  populace,  and  from  doors,  balconies  and 
windows  beautiful  ladies  and  children  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs and  tiny  Union  fiags,  and  hailed  our  soldiers 
as  "  Deliverers  and  defenders  of  the  city !"  All 
along  the  streets  buckets  of  water  and  baskets  of 
provisions  were  placed  for  their  refreshment,  and 
women,  amidst  mingled  smiles  and  tears,  sobbed, 
**  God  bless  you !"  to  our  noble  soldiers.  Although 
ragged  and  barefoot,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
march  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  expo- 
sures encountered,  it  was  deemed  no  disgrace,  but 
the  most  honorable  proof  of  devotion  to  the  great 
cause.  Such  was  their  welcome  by  the  loyal  people 
of  Louisville — ^a  welcome  which  the  soldiera  knew 
was  earnest  and  from  the  heart,  and  as  such  it  was 
deeply  appreciated.  The  ladies'  smiles  and  cheers, 
and  their  kindly  words  of  welcome,  gladdened  their 
hearts,  and  they  felt  that  with  so  much  beauty  and 
sympathy  on  their  side  they  could  not  fail  of  success. 

The  rebel  invasion  of  Kentucky  created  great 
excitement  among  the  people  of  that  State;  and 
when  the  defeat  of  our  forces  under  Major  General 
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;  William   Nelson,  at  Eichmond,  Kentucky,  became 
/inown,  the  alarm  became  still  greater.    Not  only 
'  Xentucky,  but  Ohio  and  Indiana,  feared  that  the 
bloody  track  of  war  would  yet  rest  upon  their  soil. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  the  forces  of  E.  Kirby 
Smith  entered  Lexington.  The  secession  element  of 
the  State  was  every  where  enthusiastic  in  their  dem- 
onstrations of  delight.  At  Lexington  the  rebels 
received  a  princely  welcome.  The  Union  people 
trembled  for  their  safety,  and  felt  that  ruin  was  soon 
to  be  their  fate.  The  Governor  directed  the  archives 
of  the  State  to  be  removed  from  Frankfort  to  Louis- 
ville, and  adjourned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  that 
city.  The  people  of  Louisville  rallied  to  the  call  of 
the  Mayor,  and  enrolled  in  companies  for  home 
defence ;  and  when,  on  the  10th  of  September,  Kirby 
Smith's  forces  occupied  Latonia  Springs,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles  from  Cincinnati,  there  was  good 
ground  for  commotion  among  the  people  of  Ohio. 
But  Smith's  move  was  only  a  feint,  to  cover  the  real 
object  of  attack ;  besides,  Major  General  Lewis  Wal- 
lace, who  was  in  command  at  CiQcinnati,  had  troops 
enough  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  even  had  he 
attempted  the  capture  of  that  city. 

General  Nelson  repaired  to  Louisville  with  his 
fbrces  after  his  defeat  at  Richmond,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  forces  there.  The  President's  call 
inr  troops  in  July  had  been  promptly  responded 
io  in  the  West,  and  new  regiments  were  rapidly 
uning  to  the  fescue.    Undisciplined  as  they  were, 
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everything  ftiraklied  necessary  to  tie  successful  proa- 
ecution  of  a  gi'eat  campaign.  E\adently  the  first 
step  wm  to  reorganise  the  army.  This  was  done  by 
dividing  it  into  three  distinct  corps-d^arfnee^  each 
complete  in  intautryj  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  com- 
petent to  act  by  itself,  if  necessity  should  compel  a 
separate  action. 

Major  General  McCook  was  assigned  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fli'st  corpSj  forming  the  left  wing ;  Major 
General  Crittenden  the  second  corps,  the  right  i^"ing; 
Major  General  Gilbert  the  tliird  corpSj  the  centre. 
The  Second  Division  was  assigned  to  Major  General 
McCook's  corps.  Such  was  the  new  organization  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Among  the  minor  changes 
which  occurred^  the  following  relate  to  the  Second 
Division. 

On  the  29th  of  September  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk, 
who  had  returned  to  the  field  in  August,  and  been 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  **  Army  of 
Kentucky/'  was  directed  by  General  Buell  to  resume 
command  of  his  old  brigade^  His  return  was  hailed  j 
with  pleasure,  as  hi??  gentlemanly  and  soldierly  quali- 
ties had  endeared  him  to  the  men.  Colonel  F,  S, 
Stumbaugh,^   of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania 


1.  Colonel  F*  S»  StTimbaugh  was  bom  in  8f>iiniarapton  township, 
Franklin  county,  PennsylvanUj  on  the  14tli  of  April,  1817.  His  r>ccupa-  j 
lion  was  thai  of  u  lamier  until  the  age  of  twenty- three,  during  wUicii  j 
tiiiif!  he  receivetl  only  twenty-seven  tnontha  of  achooUng— audi  as  wai  J 
alfordefl  by  the  comujon  day-schools  near  his  residence  At  this  time  he] 
leil  home,  and  engaged  in  the  forwarfltDg  and  commission  hnsinesR  in  j 
Chamb<?rahurg,  Permeylvania,  and  continued  iu  it  until  1854,  From  1850  ^ 
to  1854  he  devoted  moiit  of  his  leisure  lime  to  the  study  of  law,  and  at 
the  January  Tea-m  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1854,  ifter  a  rigid  exaniinatluii, 
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Infantry,  who  had  commanded  the  brigade  since  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  rejoined  his  regiment.  On  the  same 
day  the  Fiftieth  Ohio  Infantry  was  assigned  to  the 
fifth  brigade;  but  during  the  afternoon  the  order 
was  revoked,  and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
Colonel  Charles  Anderson,  was  assigned  in  its  place. 
The  Seventy-ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  Colonel  Guin- 
ipp,  was  assigned  to  the  fourth  brigade,  and   the 


he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  Franklin  county.  He 
continued  practice  until  April,  1861,  meeting  with  excellent  success.  Al- 
though devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  he  had  ever  displayed 
a  fondness  for  the  military  profession,  and  at  different  times  raised  three 
companies  of  militia,  almost  wholly  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  electa 
captain  of  each  of  them.  The  firing  into  and  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter 
roused  the  national  heart.  Stumbaugh  was  among  the  first  to  rally  for 
the  vindication  of  our  insulted  honor.  He  raised  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  in  two  days,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  was  commissioned 
its  colonel.  The  three  months'  campaign  ended,  the  regiment  returned 
home,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  21st  of  Jidy,  1861. 

In  August,  1861,  Colonel  F.  S.  Stumbaugh  received  authority  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  artillery  attached.  The  regi- 
ment was  numbered  the  Seventy- seventh,  and  the  battery  the  Twenty- 
trixth  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordered  into  General  Negley's  famous  Penn- 
sylvania bngade.  In  October  General  Negley's  command  was  ordered 
to  Kentucky,  arriving  at  Camp  Nevin  (General  McCook's  front)  on  the 
23d  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1861,  the  regiment  and  bat- 
tery were  assigned  to  the  fifth  brigade,  (General  T.  J.  Wood,  command- 
ing. In  the  same  month  the  battery  was  detached  from  the  regiment, 
and  made  independent  by  an  order  of  the  War  Department. 

Colonel  Stumbaugh  led  the  regiment  into  the  action  of  Shiloh — its 
first  baptism  in  the  blood  of  Mars,  and  nobly  it  maintained  the  reputation 
for  gallantry  of  the  old  Keystone  State.  It  was  the  only  Pennsylvania 
regiment  engaged  in  this  battle. 

Uolonel  £.  N.  Kirk,  commanding  the  brigade,  having  been  seriously 
wounded,  Colonel  Stumbaugh  assumed  the  command,  wniih  he  retained 
throughout  the  advance  upon  and  siege  of  CorintlLthe  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  campaigns,  and  the  masterly  retreat  of  Bucll  to  the  Ohio. 
Having  arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk  returned  and 
assumed  command.  Colonel  Stumbaugh  now  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
bat  on  reaching  home  was  taken  sick,  from  which  he  was  a  long  time 
recovering.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  a  brigadier  general,  but  it  was  subsequently  revoked,  owing 
to  the  limitation  of  the  number.  He  was  honorably  discharged  the  ser- 
Tice  by  Special  Order  No.  217  of  the  War  Department,  to  date  from  the 
7th  of  December,  1862.  Colonel  Stumbaugh  was  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  a  fidthftil  soldier.  His  best  encomium  is,  that  the  soldiers  called  hhn 
^  Father  Stumbaugh."  He  now  resides  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
22 
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everything  fiimislied  necessary  to  the  auccesyftil  proa- 
ecution  of  a  great  campaign,  E\^dently  the  first 
step  was  to  reorganize  the  army*  This  was  done  by 
dividing  it  into  three  distinct  carps-d^ miiu^y  each 
complete  in  infantry,  cavaliy  and  artillery,  and  com- 
petent to  act  by  itself,  if  necessity  should  compel  a 
separate  action* 

Major  General  McCook  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fii*st  corps,  forming  the  left  wing ;  Major 
General  Crittenden  the  second  corps,  the  right  mng; 
Major  General  Gilbert  the  third  corpsj  the  centre* 
The  Second  Division  was  assigned  to  Major  General 
McCook's  eoi'ps.  Such  was  the  new  organisation  of 
the  Aimy  of  the  Ohio*  Among  the  minor  changes 
w4iich  occurred,  the  following  relate  to  the  Secoku 
Division. 

On  the  29th  of  September  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk, 
who  had  returned  to  the  field  in  August,  and  been 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  "  Army  of 
Kentucky,"  was  directed  by  General  Buell  to  resume 
command  of  his  old  l>rigade.  His  retnni  was  hailed 
with  pleasure,  as  his  gentlemanly  and  soldierly  quali- 
ties had  endeared  him  to  the  men.  Colonel  F,  S. 
Stumbaugh,^   of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania 


L  (Colonel  F.  S.  Stumbaagli  was  bora  in  8oiit!ifimptoD  town  slap, 
Frank! m  county,  PennBylvjiuia,  on  the  14th  of  April^  1617.  HU  o<!CUpft- 
tion  waa  that  uf  n  ftiriner  until  Ike  age  of  twenty-threti,  daring  which 
tliiie  be  received  only  twenty-i^even  motjtliJi  tif  schooling — such  as  wa-s 
afforded  by  the  common  day-seUooIs  near  bis  residence.  At  (bit?  Umc  he 
left  iirtme,  Bud  engaged  in  the  forwartiing  and  commisgion  businea^  in 
Cbambersbiirg,  Punnsylvanu^  and  contmued  in  it  until  1854.  From  1850 
to  1854  he  devoted  mo^i  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law,  and  nt 
the  Jatiuary  Term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1854,aft(n'  a  rigid  examination, 
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Infantry,  who  had  commanded  the  brigade  since  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  rejoined  his  regiment.  On  the  same 
day  the  Fiftieth  Ohio  Infantry  was  assigned  to  the 
fifth  brigade;  but  during  the  afternoon  the  order 
was  revoked,  and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
Colonel  Charles  Anderson,  was  assigned  in  its  place. 
The  Seventy-ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  Colonel  Guin- 
ipp,  was  assigned  to  the  fourth  brigade,  and   the 


he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  Franklin  coonty.  He 
continued  practice  until  April,  1861,  meeting  with  excellent  success.  Al- 
though devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  he  had  ever  displayed 
a  fondness  for  the  military  profession,  and  at  different  times  raised  three 
companies  of  militia,  almost  wholly  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  elected 
captain  of  each  of  them.  The  firing  into  and  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter 
roused  the  national  heart.  Stumbaugh  was  among  the  first  to  rally  for 
the  vindication  of  our  insulted  honor.  He  raised  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  in  two  days,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  was  commissioned 
its  colonel.  The  three  months'  campaign  ended,  the  regiment  returned 
home,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  21st  of  July,  1861. 

In  August,  1861,  Colonel  F.  8.  Stumbaugh  received  authority  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  artillery  attach^.  The  regi- 
ment was  numbered  the  Seventy-seventh,  and  the  battery  the  Twenty- 
rixth  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordered  into  General  Negley's  famous  Penn- 
sylvania brigade.  In  October  General  Negley's  command  was  ordered 
to  Kentucky,  arriving  at  Camp  Nevin  (General  McCook's  front)  on  the 
2dd  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1861,  the  regiment  and  bat- 
tery were  assigned  to  the  fifth  brigade,  (General  T.  J.  Wood,  command- 
ing. In  the  same  month  the  battery  was  detached  from  the  regiment, 
and  made  independent  by  an  order  of  the  War  Department 

Colonel  Stumbaugh  led  the  regiment  into  the  action  of  Shiloh— its 
first  baptism  in  the  blood  of  Mars,  and  nobly  it  maintained  the  reputation 
for  gallantry  of  the  old  Keystone  State.  It  was  the  only  Pennsylvania 
foment  engaged  in  this  battle. 

Colonel  £.  N.  Kirk,  commanding  the  brigade,  having  been  seriously 
ivounded.  Colonel  Stumbaugh  assumed  the  command,  whiih  he  retained 
throughout  the  advance  upon  and  siege  of  Corinth,  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  campaigns,  and  the  masterly  retreat  of  Buell  to  the  Ohio. 
Having  arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk  returned  and 
lasumed  command.  Colonel  Stumbaugh  now  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
lat  on  reaching  home  was  taken  sick,  from  which  he  was  a  long  time 
recovering.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  E*resi- 
lent  Lincoln  a  brigadier  general,  but  it  was  subsequently  revoked,  owing 
x>  the  limitation  oi  the  number.  He  was  honorably  discharged  the  ser- 
rioe  by  Special  Order  No.  217  of  the  War  Department,  to  date  from  the 
rth  of  December,  1862.  Colonel  Stumbaugh  was  a  kind-hearted  man 
ind  a  fidthfhl  soldier.  His  best  encomium  is,  that  the  soldiers  called  him 
*  Father  Stombaughu"    He  now  resides  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Eiglity-ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  Colonel  John  Chriato 
pher,  to  the  sixth  brigade,  Tliis  constituted  the 
reorganization  -of  the  division. 

The  retreat  of  the  ^*  Army  of  the  Ohio''  from  its 
extended  fiTmt  alongf  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
line  to  the  Ohio  river,  although  admirably  coiidiifted 
and  frt»m  the  position  of  aftairs  still  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  an  advance,  was  not  ^nthoat  its  disastrous 
effects,  A  retreat  is  always  demoralizing ;  and  just 
eo  far  as  demoralization  succeeds  discipline,  to  that 
extent  efficiency  is  lost.  And  indeed  the  diHastrous 
reBult  extends  further  than  this  :  it  eftects  those  who 
remain  true  to  their  duty  and  seek  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  stability  of  the  army,  for  it  weakens  their 
numerical  strength,  impi^esses  them  with  forebodings 
naturally  resulting  from  such  a  disaster,  and  impairs 
the  Ijigh  moral  tune  which  is  possessed  by  an  army 
when  in  the  field  and  bearing  the  predigo  of  victors. 

General  BuelFs  forces  had  moved  from  Corinth, 
with  the  intention  of  occupying  Chattanooga;  but 
Bragg  moved  with  commendable  celerity,  and  trans- 
ferring his  troops  through  the  States  of  Ahibama  and 
(ireorgiaj  occupied  Chattanooga  in  advance  of  General 
BuelL*  This  proved  the  turning  point  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  maes  of  the  soldiei^s  considered  General 
Buell  out-general ed,  and  felt  deeply  chagrined  that 
after  driving  the  rebel  forces  from  Kentucky  across 
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he  Tennessee,  they  should  now  be  forced  back  to  the 
)hio,  and  perhaps  across  it,  and  thus  in  a  single  stra- 
egic  plan  lose  all  they  had  ever  gained,  and  appa- 
ently  be  as  far  from  crushing  the  rebellion  as  when 
hey  entered  the  field.  But  such  are  the  fortunes  of 
rar.  History  abounds  in  similar  reveraes,  and  it  also 
ecords  how  apparent  defeat  by  skillful  management 
ras  turned  into  brilliant  and  enduring  victory.  It 
7as  evident  that  the  campaign  necessitated  by  this 
isadvantage  must  be  principally  one  of  manoeuvres 
ather  than  of  battles ;  and  here  the  army,  or  rather 
portion  of  it,  judging  by  this  backward  step,  failed 

0  appreciate  General  Buell's  capacity.  They  dis- 
rusted  his  success  as  a  tactician,  and  even  seemed 
earful  of  a  defeat  in  a  defensive  battle.  All  these 
onsiderations — the  result  of  a  sombre  and  disheart- 
ning  view  of  afikirs — resulted  in  the  decimation  of 
ur  forces  to  a  fearful  extent  upon  arriving  at  Louis- 
ille.  The  soldiers  in  their  short  service  had  been 
ccustomed  to  a  succession  of  victories,  and  could  not 
ear  up  against  the  trials  of  adversity.  Thus  hun- 
reds,  even  thousands,  escaped  across  the  Ohio  and 
roceeded  to  their  homes — many  with  the  ittention 
f  returning  to  their  commands ;  but  many  others, 
las!  wilfully  deserted  their  cause  and  flag.  The 
umber  computed  to  have  thus  left  the  army  while 
t  Louisville  is  ten  thousand  men,  or  about  one-fourth 
f  that  veteran  force — ^those  splendid  legions  which 

1  fiery  ardor  had  driven  the  foe  from  State  to  State, 
Bgaged  and  defeated  him  at  Shiloh,  and  forced  him 
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to  a  humiliatlog   retreat  fi^om  bis  fortifications  at 

Corinth  :  a  ead  contrast  indeed,  wlien  displayed  with 
tliat  eliaraetar,  that  fortiinej  and  that  devoted  chival- 
ric  honor  which  previously  had  inspired  the  entire 
army.  The  Secoitd  Division  had  its  share  of  these 
recreants  and  deserters. 

But  the  loss  of  confidence  in  General  Buell  was 
not  the  only  canse  operating  for  the  destruction  of 
his  army.  Akeady  had  the  spirit  of  revolt  been 
kindled  in  the  North ; — ^already  it  had  increased  in 
intensity,  and  most  conspicuous  among  the  secret 
ordei^  instituted  was  that  denominated  ''  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Cirele^'*  whose  mission  it  was  to  destroy 
and  render  fiTiitless  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
and  the  armies  in  the  field  to  crush  the  rebellion  which 
embroiled  the  land  in  fratricidal  strife.  They  loudly 
denounced  the  war  as  unholy  and  despicabk%  an 
al>olition  crusade  against  the  rights  of  the  South,  a 
war  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  to  crush  repub- 
lican institutions,  to  erect  a  despotism  and  perpetuate 
in  power  the  dominant  and  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Eejmblican  or  Abolition  party.  This  class  of  men — 
the  mass  of  them^were  poor,  deluded  creatures,  who 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  few  ambitious  and 
designing  politicians,  aided  by  their  sophistical 
harangues  and  ex-parte  presentations,  were  made  to 
believe  that  in  them  rested  the  destiny  of  the  nation, 
its  future  weal  or  woe.  They  were  made  to  believe 
that  this  war  was  one  of  years,  if  not  of  decades ; 
that  the  South  had  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth 
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and  supply;  that  the  European  powers — ^England 
and  France  especially — ^favored  the  revolution,  and 
only  awaited  the  proper  time  to  declare  war  against 
the  North  in  behalf  of  the  South ;  that  if  this  war 
which  was  waged  by  the  administration  in  power 
was  permitted  to  continue  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  it  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  divine  institution  of 
slavery,  in  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
arbitrary  increase  of  taxation,  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  war  debt  of  billions  of  dollars,  which  would 
require  a  generation  of  years  to  extinguish,  and  would 
exhaust  all  the  wealth  of  the  land  even  in  paying  the 
enormous  interest ; — ^in  a  word,  that  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  stared  them  in  the 
face,  and  would  settle  heavily  upon  them,  unless  they 
arose  in  the  dignity  and  might  of  men  who  "  knew 
their  rights,  and  knowing  dared  maintain"  them,  and 
with  one  voice  should  demand  that  this  unholy  war 
cease  at  once ;  that  the  South  be  allowed  to  depart 
in  the  way  that  pleased  her  best ;  that  our  armies  be 
disbanded,  and  that  peace  should  once  more  resume 
her  sway.  But  this  party  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  attempt  an  open  rupture  with  the  Government ; 
it  therefore  contented  itself  in  striving  to  undermine 
the  cause  of  the  nation  by  instilling  hostile  sentiments 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  discouraging  enlist- 
ments, stimulating  resistance  to  the  draft  by  armed 
force,  in  secretly  and  privately  addressing  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  deprecating  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
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raent,  croaking  over  a  gloomy  future,  predicting  the 
tnuni]>h  of  the  Southern  Oonfederaey  and  thii  com- 
pleto  iirostration  and  financial  ruin  of  the  North, 
urging  them,  if  they  remained,  to  evade,  if  possible, 
the  battle-field,  and  not  to  imbrue  tlieii^  hands  in  a 
brother's  blood,  and  ad\nsing  them  to  desert  as  soon 
as  possible  and  come  home,  as-serting  that  they  would 
be  protected  by  the  people^  who  were  sick  of  the  wai 
and  desired  to  see  it  ended,® 


3.  The  (bllowin^  letter,  from  a  copperhead  of  Indiana  to  a  soklier  in 
the  Twentj-tiintli  fmlianft  Intarjlry,  is  a  specimen  of  wMt  was  wnttaa 
to  our  Bolaiers  in  the  Ml  of  1B62  and  sprmg  of  1&63 : 


My  De^h  Prienx*  Jerby: 


November  29,  186S. 


You  iisk  me  to  give  ynu  nij  opinion  of  tliis  affair ^  us  you  eull  it  (war); 
and  as  I  Imve  nol  much  to  write^  I  will  give  jon  some* "of  my  idetis.  In, 
one  word,  it  is  an  aliolilion  war;  at  leiwt  it  is  looked  on  m  enth  by  the 
migority  of  llie  poople  here,  ThB  elecUons  in  llie  different  Slates  wtU 
show  how  thf  nipijority  of  the  people  look  on  this  war,  Niiw  Vorlc,Uhio, 
Indiutm  unci  niirnjis,  all  gone  (kmo(*ra(k'~&omo  Slates  ii^  hl^ii  ua  twenty- 
five  iliousand  iiuijoriiy  !  Now  se<!  the  change  sincci  LincoJn^s  election  I 
These  States  ail  voletl'for  old  Abe. 

Now  lids  is  abovit  the  iden  here  t  that  in  les§  than  one  ytar  the  whole 
Nortli-Wcst  will  Mv^d^  \>r  go  by  lUeni selves,  for  tboae  Eastern  Abolition- 
ists are  too  tyrannical  for  while  mt^n  la  Vne  wirb ;  and  if  tliey  erm  suceeed 
in  getting  tlie  nigger  freed  they  will  put  him  into  their  tn an ufac^t ones  at 
knr  ifiifjt's  itr  none,  and  if  they  c^^n  keep  the  Southern  ports  closed,  aa 
ihej  have  already  done,  %o  that  we  will  be  bonnd  lo  run  our  sun^Jus  to 
the* East  over  llieir  own  milrtJadH,  at  a  treble  freight,  iih  vii\  have  to  do 
now,  and  Inke  jnst  what  they  want  to  give  for  our  pork,  our  corn,  onr 
beef  cattle,  or  anything  else  that  we  have  to  spare,  and  we  htive  to  pay 
them  juiji  three  times  as  much  for  tactory  or  calicos  as  we  did  before  they 
got  the  nation  in  the  fix  it  is  in  now-— iSoui  bcrn  ports  closixl  i«gainst 
roreign  trade,  high  tariffs,  etc.,  wt-  shall  be  a  mined  t^cople,  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  were  it  will  end.  Now  with  all  thei^e  considerations  yon 
may  begin  lo  gnesa  how  we  folk??  up  here  look  at  tbiB  thing  caiU^tl  mtr. 
Now  the  iden  hen?  is— and  it  is  talked  of  in  high  pkm!4-  that  the  N(?rth- 
West  will  eventually  go  with  the  Sontb,  and  tJdifiWwdl 

Now,  Jerry,  1  read  a  letter  yon  wrote.  You  are  saving  jrour  money — 
thatiss  right,  very  riffht.  Now  I  guess  you  are  paid  off  in  Lincoln  money 
(United  StrttcB  pap»;r  money),  and  I  would  advise  you  not  to  keep  any  of 
thai  kind  of  stuff  on  hand,  tor  our  opinion  is  lliat  as  anon  as  this  war 
tiegins  to  close  it  will  not  b*3  worth  i4n  cents  &ji  the  dollar ;  even  now 
aome  of  our  best  posted  larmers  won't  tiike  it  I 
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Hnndreds  of  letters  of  this  character  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  soldiers  in  the  army  as  early  as  in 
July  and  August  of  this  year.  They  had  their  effect, 
and  doubtless  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  cause 
^  to  demoralize  the  grand  Army  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  this  party,  its  increase  in  num- 
bers, its  audacity  in  declaring  its  purpose,  not  only 
on  the  political  stump  but  in  the  national  halls  of 
Congress,  brand  it  as  a  treasonable  clique — ^a  party 
which,  rather  than  stand  up  manfully  for  the  Govern- 
l  ment  and  aid  in  crushing  its  foes,  would  prefer  a 
\  dishonorable  peace,  purchased  at  the  price  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  nation,  to  a  war  vigorously 
prosecuted  for  the  attainment  of  an  honorable  and 
lasting  settlement  of  our  unhappy  difficulties.  Such 
efforts,  however  disreputable  to  our  people,  and  how- 
ever deeply  they  may  sink  their  advocates  into  the 
damning  pit  of  infamy,  are  not  confined  to  our  land. 
Every  nation  and  every  cause  has  had  its  opponents, 


Kow  we  think  this  war  will  be  bound  to  close  soon,  for  several  reasons. 
One  reason  is,  there  can  be  no  more  men  got.  They  are  afraid  to  arm 
the  drafted  men  that  they  now  have  in  this  State,  and  the  drafted 
men  won*t  suffer  an  appointed  colonel  over  them;  they  ran  two  off  the 
camp,  beating  one  of  them  nearly  to  death,  and  they  say  they  won*t  suf- 
fer an  appointed  man  over  them— they  will  elect  their  own  officers,  or 
th^  won't  have  any. 

There  are  lots  of  niggers  passing  through  here,  and  some  of  them  are 
getting  very  **  large."  One  shot  a  white  man  the  other  day  in  Terre 
Haute,  wounding  him,  but  not  vei-v  bad,  and  the  result  was  that  three 
darkies  were  killed  and  several  others  beaten  considerably,  and  we  wiU 
come  off  well  if  we  don't  have  trouble  with  them  here. 

♦  ♦  *  Now  my  advice  to  you  is,  be  a  good  boy ;  don't  gamble  any, 
nor  drink  any  whisky,  nor  hurt  anybody,  and  the  first  chance  you  can  gei 
come  homel    Bo  no  more  at  present,  but  I  remain 

Tour  best  firiend, 

M.  P.  OUMMINa 
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who  could  stoop  to  any  mode  of  attack,  howeTer 
unwortliy,  to  accomplish  their  most  infamous  ends. 
Poland — the  once  world-famed  Poland,  the  deliverer 
of  Vienna  and  the  champion  of  clu"istendom— was 
overthrown  and  degi'aded  by  her  treacherous  German 
beneficiaries;  Hnngaiy,  stniggling  for  freedom  and 
national  existencej  had  her  Grorgia  ;  France,  when  in 
the  throes  of  a  democratic  revolution,  had  her  Robes' 
pierre,  who,  exclaiming  in  the  National  Assembly 
that  "  the  people  oppref?sed  for  ages  had  a  right  to 
the  revmge  of  a  day,"  rallied  to  his  standard  of  blood 
the  mass  of  the  populace,  and  under  the  party  names 
of  "  Jacobins''  and  "Cordeliers,"  perpetrated  deeds  of 
cruelty  which  ages  of  repentance  in  sackcloth  ^id 
ashes  cannot  efface  from  her  historic  scroll.  Our  own 
country,  when  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  strag- 
gling for  that  independence  which  we  as  a  people 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  had  her  traitor,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, and  her  banded  jimto  of  tories.  No  cause  is 
too  good  to  escape  the  maledictions  of  enemies  ;  no 
patriot,  however  lofty  his  endeavors,  but  who  encoun- 
ters schemes  to  thwart  all  his  efforts  for  good.  The 
cause  of  Christ — so  grand  and  lofty  in  its  mission,  no 
less  than  the  redemption  of  a  world  from  sin— had 
its  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  even  the  bliB??ful  Garden  of 
Eden,  estal)lished  by  the  Lord  as  the  home  of  our 
then  pure  race,  was  the  scene  of  Satan's  entry  and 
insidious  plans  tor  the  downfall  of  humanity. 

Thus  has  Good  ever  encountered  Evil-=thus  has 
Right  ever  been  aasailed  by  Wrong,     But  there  is  a 
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God  in  history,  and  the  ways  of  His  providence  are 
discovered  in  the  events  of  nations.  Through  all  the 
gloomy  surroundings  of  time,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  human  affairs,  His  hand  guides  all — 

**From  seeming  eyil  still  educing  good." 

No  patriot  and  Christian  heart  can  doubt  that  our 
cause  is  in  His  keeping,  and  that  in  His  own  good 
time  triumph  shall  crown  the  national  arms. 

By  the  30th  of  September  the  army  was  consoli- 
dated, equipped,  and  ready  for  the  advance.  Bragg's 
forces  were  still  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October  the  army  moved  out  upon  the  Bards- 
town, Frankfort  and  Lebanon  turnpikes,  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  them.  The  Second  Division 
led  the  advance  upon  the  Frankfort  tmnpike,  and  on 
this  day  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk's  brigade  led  the  advance 
of  the  division.  Skirmishing  commenced  within  five 
miles  of  Louisville,  and  continued  at  intervals  until 
the  command  reached  Floyd's  Fork.  Upon  the  east 
bank  of  this  stream,  which  is  abrupt  and  hilly,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  posted  in  considerable  force. 
Their  pickets  were  attacked  by  a  squadron  of  the 
Fourth  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  forced  back  upon  the 
main  body,  where  t^ey  were  held  in  check  until 
detachments  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Dlinois  and  the 
Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  Infantry  came  to  their 
relief.  The  infantry  then  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
and  advanced  rapidly  upon  them,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  sharp  firing  forced  them  from  their  pofiitioo} 
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Colonel  Kirk,  commanding  the  brigade,  upon  healing 
the  firing,  hastened  to  the  front  and  ordered  dispo- 
sitions for  a  continued  attack.  These  were  properly 
made,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  moving  up  to  within 
close  supporting  distance.  The  line  advanced  and 
engaged  the  rebels,  steadily  pressing  them  back  until 
at  last  it  became  a  retreat.  The  brigade  pursued 
some  three  miles,  and  being  unable  to  overtake  them 
or  entice  them  into  a  stand.  Colonel  Kirk  directed  a 
section  of  Captain  Edgarton's  First  Ohio  Artillery 
to  take  position  and  harass  them  in  their  retreat.  The 
distance  was  about  one  thousand  yards,  and  the  firing 
was  performed  with  admirable  precision.  It  much 
accelerated  their  motion.  The  cavalry  then  charged 
with  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  drove  them 
two  miles  further,  when  night  coming  on,  the  chase 
was  abandoned  and  the  brigade  went  into  camp.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  small  ammunition  was  left 
in  our  hands  by  the  retreat  of  the  rebels. 

The  division  still  moved  on,  passing  through  Bos- 
ton, Simpsonville  and  Shelbyville.  At  the  latter 
place,  one  of  Kentucky's  most  beautiful  towns,  the 
troops  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  citizens, 
who  were  generous  in  supplying  their  wants,  and 
vied  with  the  citizens  of  LouisYille  in  devotion  to  our 
cause.  Frequently  have  they  since  referred  with 
feelings  of  emotion  to  the  kindly  greetings  accorded 
them  by  the  chivalric  and  loyal  Kentuckians. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  march  was  resumed 
towards  Frankfort.     Colonel  Kirk  was  directed  by 
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eral  Sill  to  advance  and  make  a  reconnoissance 
miles  to  the  front,  and  at  once  report  the  result, 
accordingly  left  Shelbyville  with  his  entire  brig- 
and  also  four  companies  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky 
airy,  under  command  of  Colonel  Jacobs.  When 
it  three  miles  from  Shelbyville  he  came  up  to  the 
ny's  outposts,  consisting  of  small  squads  of 
tlry ;  but  upon  his  approach  they  fell  back  from 
t  to  point  towards  their  main  body,  without  offer- 
resistance.  The  command  amved  at  Claysville, 
lall  town  six  miles  from  Shelbyville,  at  ten  o'clock 
le  morning,  and  there  Colonel  Kirk  learned  that 
rebel  force,  consisting  of  Scott's  First  Georgia 
Nixon's  First  Louisiana  Cavalry,  and  a  brigade 
foi-th  Carolina  Infantry  with  four  howitzers,  was 
vn  up  in  line  of  battle  about  two  miles  from  his 
t.  The  command  was  halted  for  a  few  moments 
11  their  canteens,  and  was  then  pushed  forward — 
sposition  being  made  for  attack  as  the  column 
meed.  The  cavalry  was  then  ordered  to  advance 
feel  the  enemy.  The  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  was 
wn  forward  in  a  heavy  skirmish  line  upon  the 
t  and  left  of  the  turnpike  ;  one  half  of  Edgar- 
\  battery  was  placed  in  position  on  the  left  of  and 
nanding  the  turnpike  for  some  distance  in  front, 
e  the  other  half  was  placed  in  a  good  position 
ae  right  of  the  road,  but  a  little  retired.  Three 
nents  of  infantry  were  then  deployed  on  the 
t  of  the  road,  forming  oblique  echelons  by  bat- 
n,  which  effectually  commanded  the  road  and  all 
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neighboring  approaches.  The  fifth  regiment  was 
halted  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  voad  in 
the  rear. 

This  disposition  was  hardly  completed  before  the 
enemy's  cavalry  came  thundering  down  on  om*  lines. 
But  a  few  moments  previous  Colonel  Kirk  had 
observed  a  small  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  some  fifty  in 
number,  about  half  a  mile  to  his  front,  apparently 
in  observation,  and  ordered  Colonel  Jacobs  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Right  gallantly. he  advanced  to  the 
task  assigned  him,  but  it  came  near  ending  disas- 
trously with  him.  As  he  dashed  down  the  hill  into 
a  ravine  in  his  front,  and  beyond  the  support  of  the 
skirmishers,  a  heavy  detachment  of  rebels,  concealed 
in  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  tjie  road,  dashed  upon  him 
on  the  flank  and  rear.  A  lively  contest  now  ensued, 
which  lasted  several  minutes ;  but  Jacobs,  with  that 
remarkable  coolness  and  presence  of  min^  which  have 
characterized  him  on  other  fields,  extricated  his  small 
force  from  their  perilous  position,  and  retired  to  the 
skirmish  line  in  most  excellent  order.  Colonel  Kirk 
then  ordered  his  artillery  and  skirmishers  to  engage 
the  enemy,  who  still  bore  down  upon  him,  and  were 
now  within  effective  range.  The  fire  opened  with 
energy  and  precision  ;  but  despite  the  steady  roll  of 
musketry  and  the  hurling  of  shell,  they  advanced  as 
if  determined  not  only  to  make  a  desperate  stand, 
but  to  force  our  line  from  its  position.  But  determi- 
nation on  their  part  only  tended  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Kirk's  command. 
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and  their  fire  increased  in  rapidity  as  they  advanced. 
For  a  time,  nothing  daunted,  the  rebels  pushed  on 
until  they  nearly  closed  upon  the  Thirty-fourth  Illi- 
nois, which  was  formed  in  close  skirmish  line.  A 
considerable  portion  of  our  line  then  concentrated  its 
fire  upon  them.  For  a  moment  they  manfully  stood 
their  ground,  and  fought  with  commendable  bravery; 
but  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  steady  fire  of 
om'  troops.  First  their  line  wavered,  then  it  gradu- 
ally fell  back ;  but  soon  after,  under  the  dreadful 
fire  of  shell  which  Edgarton  still  threw  among  them, 
they  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Jacobs'  cavalry 
now  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  pushed  them  upwards 
of  two  miles.  Colonel  Kirk  and  his  command  were 
anxious  to  force  the  enemy  still  further,  but  his 
instructions  only  allowed  him  to  advance  to  Clays- 
ville  and  to  reconnoitre  a  short  distance  beyond. 
Having  marched  to  Claysville  and  driven  the  enemy 
four  miles  from  that  point,  it  was  clear  that  to  proceed 
further  would  be  in  violation  of  orders,  the  pursuit 
was  therefore  abandoned. 

The  enemy  evidently  overestimated  Colonel  Kirk's 
strength,  for  they  continued  their  flight  through 
Hardinsville  to  Fra^ikfort,  and  by  their  exaggerated 
reports  of  their  defeat  hastened  the  evacuation  of  that 
place.  They  admitted  their  loss  to  be  forty-two. 
Citizens  at  Hardensville  stated  that  they  buried 
seven,  and  their  wounded  numbered  nineteen.  Col- 
onel Kirk  buried  but  one,  while  he  captured  two 
lieutenants,  one  color  sergeant  and  thirteen  privates, 
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making  sixteen  in  all.  The  honor  of  this  capture 
rests  chiefly  with  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania. 
This  corresponds  with  the  rebel  admission  of  loss — 
an  occurrence  which  rarely  happens.  Colonel  Kirk's 
loss,  including  Jacobs'  cavalry,  was  three  wounded. 
This  was  a  splendid  little  affair,  and  produced  a  good 
moral  effect  upon  the  troops  engaged.  It  convinced 
them  that  they  were  once  more  moving  upon  the 
enemy  in  earnest,  and  stimulated  them  to  greater 
exertions. 

On  the  5th  of  October  a  slight  change  was  made 
in  the  brigade  organizations.  The  Seventy-ninth 
Dlinois  Infantry  was  relieved  from  assignment  to 
the  fourth  and  attached  to  the  fifth  brigade,  and  the 
Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry  was  relieved  from  assign- 
ment to  the  fifth  and  attached  to  the  fourth  brigade. 
On  the  same  day  it  was  ascertained  that  Bragg's 
army  had  retired  from  Bardstown,  with  the  intention 
of  uniting  with  the  forces  of  E.  Kirby  Smith,  who 
was  reported  to  be  near  Salvisa,  on  the  Kentucky 
river.  Harrodsburg  or  Perryville  then  became  the 
most  probable  point  of  concentration,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  the  army  was  changed  to  meet  this  new 
development.  Generals  McCook' Ajnd  Gilbert's  corps 
moved  into  position  near  Perryville  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  and  the  morning  of  the  8th  ;  and  here,  on 
this  latter  day,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills.  The  Second  Division  was  ordered  to  proceed  . 
to  Frankfort,  which  it  did,  the  enemy  in  small  force 
constantly  falling  back  upon  that  city.     On  the  eve- 
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ning  of  the  6th  of  October  it  encamped  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  opposite  Frankfort. 
Here  there  was  a  delay.  The  enemy  had  fled  upon 
the  approach  of  General  Sill,  destroying  the  railroad 
bridge  and  removing  the  flooring  from  the  turnpike 
bridge.  A  pontoon  must  therefore  be  constructed 
before  the  troops  could  cross  to  the  town.  This  was 
completed  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  division 
moved  into  Frankfort  and  out  on  the  Georgetown 
turnpike.  On  the  6th  it  was  expected  that  Kirby 
Smith's  forces  would  pass  through  Frankfort,  to  rein- 
force Bragg's  array,  which  lay  in  line  of  battle  at  or 
near  Perry ville.  This  reconnoissance  developed  no 
force  of  the  enemy,  however,- but  gained  information 
to  the  effect  that  Kirby  Smith,  whose  forces  had  been 
posted  along  the  Kentucky  river,  had  left  his  head- 
quarters at  Lexington  and  crossed  the  river  in  force 
at  Sal  visa.  The  division  thereupon  recrossed  the 
river  at  Frankfort  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and 
marched  towards  Lawrenceburg.  The  sixth  brigade 
led  the  advance  on  the  8th,  and  arrived  at  Lawrence- 
burg at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  hovering 
around,  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Gibson,*  commanding  the 
brigade,  apprehending  annoyance,  prepared  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception.    Accordingly,  he  ordered  four 


4.  Upon  or  soon  after  leaving  Louisville  Colonel  Gibson  assumed 
command  of  the  brigade,  General  Willich  being  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  on  account  of  sickness.  Colonel  Gibson  appears  to  have  retained 
command  until  the  I6th  of  November  ensuing. 
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companies  of  the  Pifteenth  Ohio  Infantry  deployed 
as  skinnishers  in  front,  and  a  section  of  Groodspeed's 
battery  unlimbered.  But  at  this  demonstration  the 
enemy  fled,  and  the  column  moved  on,  passing 
through  and  encamping  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
town.  Here  the  brigade  was  halted  to  rest.  An 
hour  after,  as  the  command  was  resuming  the  march, 
the  enemy's  cavalry  again  made  a  demonstration  on 
Colonel  Gibson's  right,  left  and  centre.  He  imme- 
diately  ordered  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  into  line  on  the 
right,  and  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  in  line  on  the  left ; 
the  Thirty-second  and  J?hirty-ninth  Indiana  and  the 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois  were  placed  in  position  as 
reserve.  The  section  of  Goodspeed's  battery  already 
unlimbered  was  placed  in  position  and  opened  with 
shell.  The  artillery  fire  drove  them  from  the  open 
fields  in  front  with  great  precipitancy ;  but  a  portion 
of  them  rallied  under  cover  of  a  ravine  in  the  road 
over  which  the  brigade  must  advance.  Again  Col* 
onel  Jacobs,  as  at  Claysville,  gallantly  charged  the 
enemy  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  and  being 
encountered  by  greatly  superior  numbers  instantly 
became  hotly  engaged.  Colonel  Jacobs  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  cavalry  withdrew,  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  Then  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  moved  to  the 
attack,  and  poured  in  a  steady  and  effective  fire.  The 
section  of  artillery  also  opened,  and  the  enemy  fled 
to  the  woods.  It  wm  afterwards  ascertained  that  he 
was  in  heavy  force  near  by ;  but  owing  to  Colonel 
Gibson's  judicious  disposition  of  his  men,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  position  he  so  quickly  and  admirably 
selected,  they  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  brigade  sustained  no  loss  in  this  very 
sprightly  aflEair.  Meantime  the  other  brigades  of  the 
division  had  come  up,  and  soon  afterwards  the  column 
moved  on  to  Salt  river  and  encamped  near  an  insig 
nificant  hamlet,  cl(zsmxilly  called  "Dog  Walk  I"  and 
here  was  the  scene  of  another  affair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October  Colonel 
Kirk's  brigade  led  the  advance,  and  moved  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  road  to  Johnsonsville  and  Maxville. 
At  eight  o'clock,  as  the  fourtJi  brigade  was  moving 
out,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  pickets  in  rear  of 
the  camp  and  near  the  supply  train  which  accompa- 
nied the  division.  General  Sill  at  once  directed  the 
Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry  to  move  to  the 
support  of  the  pickets  at  the  threatened  point.  He 
then  directed  Colonel  Edward  A.  Pan*ott,  of  the 
First  Ohio,  commanding  the  fourth  brigade,  to  march 
his  command  back  on  the  Lawrenceburg  road,  to  the 
support  of  the  Nineteenth.  He  soon  came  up  with 
the  advance  troops.  The  Fifteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  Major  John  H.  King,  was  formed  in  line  in 
an  open  field,  to  command  the  road ;  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  Major  S.  D.  Carpenter,  was  formed  in  line 
to  his  left  and  in  the  road,  which  at  that  point  makes 
an  abrupt  turn.  The  First  Ohio  was  posted  behind 
the  crest  of  a  ridge,  in  a  skirt  of  timber  to  the  rear 
of  the  open  ground.  This  last  formation  made,  the 
Hfteettth  and  Nineteenth  fell  back  across  the  open 
28 
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aasanlt  of  nearly  fonr  honra  lie  abandoned  the  field* 
Altogether  it  was  a  haudsome  affair,  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  tlie  l>rigades  engaged*  '  The  posi- 
tion selected  was  admirable,  and  the  resistance  of  our 
men  was  worthy  of  aU  praise.  A  less  prudent  com- 
mander or  less  heroic  men  would  doubtless  have 
suffered  diseomflture  and  the  loss  of  the  large  wagon 
train.  Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  seven  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  Captain  Thruston  and  Lieutenant 
Knhlmanj  of  the  First  Ohio,  and  Lieutenants  Metzner 
and  Stawitz,  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  and  their 
men,  are  entitled  to  ennirat!ndation,  as  they  bore 
heroically  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  The  enemy  was 
a  portion  of  E.  Kirby  Smith's  forces,  and  was  about 
four  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  six  of  infantry,  with  two  howitzei^s.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  citizens  in  the 
neighlxjrhood,  was  about  one  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded — the  shells  from  our  batteries  having  in 
two  or  three  instances  burst  in  his  columns  Eleven 
of  his  dead  and  two  mortally  wounded  were  found 
upon  the  field,  and  several  other  b^nlies  were  seen 
while  being  carried  off  the  field.  This  aftair  was 
conducted  strictly  on  the  defensive,  the  object  being 
to  save  the  train ;  nor  indeed  was  it  advisable,  while 
so  far  from  the  main  force,  to  provoke  a  general  en- 
gagement with  Sroith't*  forces,  which  were  known  to 
be  either  in  the  immediate  \acinity  or  within  an  easy 
march.  The  fight  having  ended,  the  fourth  brigade 
moved  in  column  towards  Maxville,  the  train  and 
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artillery  followed,  and  the  sixth  brigade  brought  up 
the  rear.  Nothing  further  transpired  to  interrupt 
the  march. 

When  in  September  the  army  left  Bowling  Green, 
moving  northward,  there  remained  behind  some 
seventeen  hundred  wagons,  containing  the  extra 
baggage.  This  immense  train,  after  waiting  some 
two  weeks  for  orders,  finally  proceeded  to  Louisville, 
moving  a  considerable  distance  westward  of  the  pike, 
and  aiTived  at  that  city  on  the  4th  day  of  October. 
Here  the  baggage  was  stored  and  the  wagons  formed 
into  supply  trains,  to  furnish  the  army  then  advancing 
on  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  quartermasters  were 
placed  in  charge  of  sections  of  these  trains.  Others, 
quartermasters  in  the  Second  Division,  having  made 
application  for  pennission  for  each  to  take  a  team, 
containing  his  office  desk,  papers,  and  personal 
baggage,  and  proceed  to  join  the  command  then  at 
Frankfort,  and  their  requests  beifig  granted,  they 
started  about  noon  on  the  7th.  Next  day,  at  noon, 
they  passed  Greneral  Dumont's  division  (m  its  way  to 
Frankfort,  and  learned  from  him  that  General  Sill 
had  left  Frankfort  that  morning,  moving  towards 
Lawrenceburg.  Having  proceeded  some  distance, 
and  hearing  that  quite  a  rebel  force  had  been  seen 
mi  day  in  the  direction  they  were  going.  Lieutenant 

P-  Bailey,  quartermaster  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana, 

But  back  word  to  General  Dumont's  command  of  the 

ting  danger,  and  asked  for  an  escort.   Word  was 

'  ^  .t  Gmetai  Dnmont  had  been  informed  of 
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the  matter,  and  that  an  escort  would  doubtless  be 
funikhed.     Captain  T.  C.  Bowles,  assistant  quarter- 
masterj  then  came  up  and  took  charge  of  the  train^ 
halting  it  soou  afterwards,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
eseurt,    i\iter  a  time  General  Dumout's  forces  passed 
by^  but  no  guard  was  oflfered,  nor  did  any  one  know 
why.     Having  passed,  the  train  pushed  on  for  Law- 
renceburg,  unguarded,  hoping  to  join  the  division  at 
that  point*     They  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  that  night, 
and  were  informed  that  General  Sill  passed  through 
in  the  forenoon,  had  a  fight  with  the  rebels,  whom  he 
repulsed,  and  then  marched  towards  Salt  river.    The 
train  followed,  until  about  ten  o'clock,  finding  they 
were  near  the  river,  though  not  yet  in  sight  of  the 
troops,  they  halted  for  the  night,  parking  in  an  open 
field  well  surrounded  with  woods.     The  whole  force 
consisted  of  nine  quartermasters  and  c[uarteiiuasteiii' 
sergeants,  one  major,  two  line  officers  and  forty-thitae 
couvaleseent    guards.     At    daylight  next  inorning, 
and  liefore  they  were  up,  they  were  fired  upon  by  an 
uneeiui  enemy  IVom  the  woods  in  their  rear*    As  they 
OonM  **ee  no  enemy  it  was  considered  as  coming  froml 
'^nts  hovering  near  by,  and  therefore j 
tj   to  hitch  their  teams.     This  accom-j 
-•-^timed  their  march,  the  convalea^cent 
disposed    by  Major  Bradford,  of   the 
li  PenuHylvania,  in  such  a  manner  m 
-    rear  of  the  train.     Boon  after,  uy^^ 
ce  of  woodn,  the  train  mv^  feed  ou  fi'^^ 
K.rtion  of- the  guanl  w^  tli^u  otg^^' 
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ized  under  Captain  McClellan,  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Indiana,  who  deployed  out  into  the  woods,  defending 
it  from  attack  as  it  moved  along.  It  soon  came  to 
Salt  river,  passing  through  a  narrow  covered  bridge 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets.  Meantime  the  skirmish- 
ers, under  Major  Bradford,  Captain  McClellan,  and 
another  line  officer,  were  hotly  engaged,  and  one — 
Louis  Ballin,  a  private  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  and 
a  brave  little  fellow — was  brought  in  very  severely 
wounded.  The  train  proceeded  on  up  the  hill,  but 
when  half  way  to  the  summit  it  was  halted.  Upon 
another  hill  some  distance  beyond,  and  to  their  front 
and  left,  was  a  large  force  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 
This  force  consisted  of  infantry,  cavnlry  and  artillery, 
and  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be  General  Sill's  coni- 
mand,  as  a  great  many  were  dressed  in  blue,  though 
interspersed  with  the  blue  was  much  gray,  and  it  wjw 
difficult  to  know  what  force  confronted  them.  Soon 
the  Confederate  banner  flaunted  its  folds  full  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  inquiry  was  settled.  Another  ques- 
tion arose — ^What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  disparity  of 
numbers  did  not  admit  of  resistance.  Lieutenant 
J.  E.  Cassell,  quartermaster  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania,  suggested  that  a  line  officer  be  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  make  a  surrender.  Captain 
Bowles  replied  that  the  line  officers  were  in  charge 
of  the  skirmishers.  "Then,"  said  Cassell,  "send 
Quartermaster  Bailey,  as  the  oldest  man  present." 
"  Will  you  go  ?"  asked  Bowles.  "  Yes,"  responded 
BaDey ;  "  but  give  me  sonje  one  to  carry  the  flag  of 
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tracti.''    "  I  ml]  carry  tlie  flag,"  said  Sergeant  Chapin 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  ImliaEa. 

At  this  juncture  Sergeant  Crawford,  of  the  Forty 
ninth  Ohio,  dashed  up  at  a  furious  rate,  with  the 
pleasing  inttlligence  that  Major  Bradford,  with  a  part 
of  his  skii-mishers  had  been  captured,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  up  the  road  in  their  rear.  This 
necessitated  expedition  in  the  matter  of  surrender. 
'^  What  shall  I  say  ?"  remarked  Bailey,  addressing 
Bowles,  Bowles,  whose  beard  had  grown  until  it 
reached  well  down  his  chest,  stroked  it  for  a  moment 
with  his  handj  and  in  a  slow^  mei^tsured  tone  of  voice 
replied,  **  Tell  them  they  ai*e  a  little  too  many  for  uSj 
and  we'll  give  up/' 

The  flag  of  truce  departed  on  its  ndssion.  Soon 
another  large  infantry  force  was  seen,  and  the  party 
was  halted.  As  the  rebel  oflScers  advanced  to  receive 
the  flag,  a  little  time  was  aftbrded  Bailey  for  reflec- 
tion. He  could  not  help  asking  himself — why  all 
this  preparation  of  the  enemy  to  capture  so  small  a 
force  I  His  conclusion  was  that  the  enemy  had  l>een 
deceived  as  to  the  Federal  numberSj  and  most  prob- 
ably thought  he  was  surrounding  General  SilFs  divi- 
sioUj  which  in  fact  could  not  be  far  ahead.  Bailey^ 
resting  in  this  belief,  concluded  to  keep  up  the  decep- 
tion until  he  made  terms  of  surrender,  as  the  little 
train  could  not  yet  be  seen,  for  it  wm  still  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  on  the  hill  near  the  bridge.  In 
the  meantime  Bailey  had  buttoned  up  his  overcoat, 
that  his   rank  might  not  be  known,  and  upon  the 
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arrival  of  the  rebel  officer  salutes  were  exchanged. 
Bailey,  who  is  a  man  of  very  dignified  appearance, 
then  said,  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  "  Sir,  I 
perceive  by  your  uniform  that  you  are  a  Confederate 
officer."  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "And  those 
are  your  troops  ?"  continued  Bailey,  pointing  in  the 
direction  whence  the  officer  had  come.  "  Yes,  sir,** 
was  again  the  reply.  "  Well  then,  sir,"  said  Bailey, 
"  whose  are  the  men  in  blue  coats,  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  yonder  on  our  left  ?"  "  They  are  ours,  too, 
sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  They  yours,  too ! — what !  the 
blue  coats !"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  rebel  officer.  "Well, 
sir,"  said  Bailey,"  those  men  have  deceived  us.  We 
have  been  skirmishing  with  your  men  for  some  time 
past,  have  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them,  and 
you  have  wounded  some  of  ours,  and  we  have  finally 
come  out  to  hold  a  parley."  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
report  to  General  Cheetham  for  orders,"  said  the 
officer."  "  Veiy  well,  sir,"  said  Bailey ;  and  the 
officer  dashed  off  to  headquarters. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned,  accompanied  by  Gren- 
eral  Cheetham,  when  the  same  questions  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  general  that  had  been  asked  of  his 
subordinate,  and  similar  replies  received.  Just  then 
the  rebels  resumed  their  firing  in  the  rear  of  the  train, 
when  Bailey  remarked,  "  Sir,  your  men  are  fighting 
us  now,  while  we  are  out  with  a  flag  of  truce."  The 
general  asked  if  there  was  a  flag  out  in  the  rear,  and 
sent  his  officer  to  have  the  firing  checked.  Bailey 
knew  that  now  time  was  precious,  for  on  the  return 
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of  the  officer  liis  actaal  strength  would  be  known  and 
the  opportunity  for  making  terms  would  be  lost.  He 
then  said,  "  Well,  general,  we  have  come  out  to  hold 

J      r."     "  What  have  you  to  say  ?"  said  General 

un.     "  I  have  to  say,"  replied  Bailey,  "  that 

outnumber  us,  and  in  order  to  save  the 

)f  more  blood,  if  we  can  make  proper  terms 

surrender."     General  Cheetham  was  very 

iS,  bowed  very  low,  and  inquired  what  were 

rms  he  wished  to  make.     Bailey  replied  that 

terms  were  very  simple  and  could  easily  be  com- 
plied with.  Said  he,  "  We  have  a  number  of  quar- 
termasters with  us,  who  have  their  papers  with  them, 
containing  their  accounts  with  the  Government,  and 
if  these  officers  can  be  allowed  to  retain  their  papers, 
and  if  private  property  will  be  respected,  we  will 
surrender."  General  Cheetham  smilingly  responded 
that  Major  General  Withers  was  on  the  ground,  and 
that  before  he  could  make  terms  he  would  be  obliged 
to  report  to  him ;  and  dashing  off  on  a  gallop,  he 
suddenly  halted,  turned  back,  and  said,  "  What  shall 
I  tell  General  Withers  is  the  strength  of  the  force 
you  propose  to  surrender  ?"  "  Oh  !"  said  Bailey,  as 
if  that  was  a  piece  of  information  he  too  had  entirely 
forgotten,  "  you  may  say  to  Major  General  Withers 
that  our  force  consists  of  nine  quartermasters,  with 
nine  wagons  and  forty-three  convalescent  guards !" 
At  this  General  Cheetham  knit  his  brow,  his  counte- 
nance became  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  while,  raising 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  exclaimed  in 'a  voice  of 
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anger,  "  You  are  in  no  condition  to  dictate  terms, 
sir !"  "  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  about  that — ^I  do 
not  know  «.bout  surrendering,  sir,  if  we  do  not  make 
terms,"  retorted  Bailey,  with  as  much  dignity  as  he 
could  command.  General  Cheetham  saw  that  he  was 
duped ;  and  then,  in  quite  a  bland  voice,  he  said, 
"  Very  well,  sir ;  I  will  report  to  General  Withers.'' 
Saying  this  he  rode  off  across  the  field. 

He  was  soon  met  by  an  old  gentleman  dressed  in 
blue  jeans,  with  no  insignia  of  office  about  him,  and 
a  conversation  ensued  which  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
when  General  Cheetham  galloped  back,  and  saluting 
Bailey,  he  said  in  a  tone  full  of  humor,  as  if  he  was 
convulsed  at  the  ridiculousness  of  his  mission,  "  Sir, 
Major  General  Withers  instructs  me  to  say  to  you 
that  he  accepts  your  surrender  on  the  conditions 
named,  but  regrets  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of 
you  !"  The  train  was  then  brought  up  into  the  field, 
where,  in  presence  of  Major  General  Withers,  Bailey 
reported  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  heard  General 
Withers  give  directions  to  an  officer  to  see  that  the 
conditions  were  strictly  carried  out,  after  an  examin- 
ation had  been  made  of  the  effects.  Bailey  secured 
the  most  of  his  papers,  but  the  other  quartermasters 
lost  theirs,  owing  to  the  want  of  transportation  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  them  after  examination.  The 
men  were  then  paroled  and  allowed  to  depart  towards 
Louisville. 

It  was  ascertained  dujing  the  day  they  were  with 
the  rebels  that  the  force  engaged  in  their  capture 
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numbered  some  fifteen  thonsmnd  men^  belonging  to 
E*  KJrby  Smith*s  comniand,  who  Lad  been  ordered 
to  intercept  Geoei*al  Sill,  and  who  had  discovered 
their  camp  about  four  oVloek  that  morniog,  and  sop- 
posing  it  to  be  Greneral  Sill's  whole  command,  had  so 
arranged  their  men  as  mo&t  completely  to  surround 
them^  as  has  already  been  described.  When  these 
rebels  had  completed  the  forraalities  of  the  surrender 
of  the  quartermasters  it  was  nine  o* clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  then  i*esumed  their  march  after  General 
SiU,  who  had  been  encamped  only  tkr^e  miles  in 
their  advance  but  who  had  during  the  delay  defeated 
at  Dog  Walk  the  advance  rebel  brigade  and  resumed 
his  march,  thus  making  good  his  escape.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  Second  DivisioHj  which  did  not  exceed 
BIX  thousand  in  number,  unless  extraordinar}'  fight- 
ing had  been  displayed,  waa  undoubtedly  prevented 
by  the  ''nine  quartermasters  with  their  nine  wagons, 
tbree  officer's  and  forty-three  convalescent  guards*" 

The  Second  Division  rejoined  tlie  main  army  at 
Maxville  on  the  11th  of  October.  Upon  reaching 
here  Colonel  Von  Trebra  was  taken  sick,  and  started 
for  LouisviUe.*^     General  McCook's  corps  lay  near 


5.  Colonel  Henry  Von  Trebra  was  l>oni  in  Niedor  Gorge,  ncmr  Siejan^ 
Sileaia,  PniSi^ia,  on  the  28tli  of  SeptemliCir,  1830.  He  attentJed  the  Gym- 
na^inm  in  Luben  iiniil  1841.  From  tlierp  be  went  to  the  mlUtarv  school 
al  Potstlttni,  neiir  Berlin,  wbere  he  rpriinined  until  1845,  au(!  tlience  to 
the  MiliUiry  AcJidemy  at  Berlin.  In  18^47  he  was  promoted  first  lieuten- 
aat.  and  joined  the  'twelfth  Itjfanlry.  He  waa  with  this  rcgimennhrough 
the  Pollsb campaign  nf  1&48,  aod  remained  In  the  PlTiiaian  service  imtil 
1854.  He  then  resigned  and  came  to  tUe  United  Stntcs.  Deeply  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  fraedom  and  free  government,  he  could  not  r^^-strain  his 
ardor  iu  vindicate  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  in  its  herculean  ef- 
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Dicksville,  whence  a  road  led  to  Harrodsburg.  Gen- 
eral Crittenden's  corps  lay  near  Danville.  Upon  the 
repulse  of  Bragg's  forces  at  Chaplin  Hills  he  pushed 
them  north  to  Harrodsburg,  apparently  to  occupy  a 
stronger  position  and  again  contest  General  Buell's 
forces ;  but  after  making  a  demonstration,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  attack  our  forces,  he  retired  to  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  at  the  junction  of  Dick's  and  the  Kentucky 
rivers.  Heavy  reconnoissances  were  made,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  the  rebel  forces  had  crossed  this 


forts  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  causeless,  and  unholy  in  its  object,  and  on 
24tli  of  July,  1861,  he  joined  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  Regiment  (Ger- 
man), was  elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  1861, 
fought  the  battle  of  Rowlett's  Station,  commonly  termed  Munfordsville. 
and  in  that  action  displayed  admirable  military  capacity.  He  seryed 
with  the  command  in  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  the  siege  of  Cforinth,  the  fa- 
mous Alabama  and  Kentucky  campaigns.  On  the  18th  of  July  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  August  Willich,  its  for- 
mer commander,  haying  been  promoted  brigadier  general.  After  the  de- 
parture of  our  army  on  the  1st  of  October,  1862,  from  Louisyille,  Ken- 
tucky, in  pursuit  of  Bragg's  army,  serious  indisposition  compelled  him 
to  ask  for  a  short  leaye  of  absence,  which  being  granted,  he  repaired  to 
his  home  in  Areola,  Illinois,  from  whence  he  neyer  returned.  After  a 
long  and  painful  illness  he  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was 
buned  in  his  adopted  Prairie  State. 

As  a  soldier.  Colonel  Von  Trebra  was  eyer  ^lant;  as  a  commander, 
skillful,  prudent  and  zealous ;  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  honest,  upright  ana 
jealous  of  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

He  left  the  farmer's  field  of  honest  toil,  at  his  country's  call,  raised  the 
sword  in  its  defence,  and  died  ^  hero  in  its  seryice,  though  not  on  the 
ensanguined  field.  There  he  had  defiantly  encountered  death,  but  he  had 
not  accepted  the  sacrifice.  He  chose  to  take  him  fh>m  amid  peaceftil 
bowers  and  the  kind  endearments  of  home,  and  kindred,  and  friends. 
Hero,  &ie  thee  well  I  Thy  comrades  in  arms  tearfully  will  plant  the 
ef  erpreen  o'er  thy  graye. 

"  We  are  scatter'd^we  are  scatter'd 

Yet  may  we  meet  again 
In  a  brighter,  and  a  purer  sphere. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  paui. 
Whera  the  shadows  of  this  lower  worid 

Can  neyer  cload  the  eye — 
When  the  mortaf  hath  pat  brightly  <m 

Its  immortali^r 
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liver,  and  it  was  proved  they  had ;  but  it  waa  yet 
unknown  whether  the  enemy  intended  to  offer  battle 
at  his  new  position.  On  the  12th  of  October  the 
different  columns  were  set  in  motion,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  turning  his  position  at  Camp  Dick  Rob- 
inson, which  was  a  strong  one,  and  compelling  him 
to  accept  battle  on  less  favorable  ground.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  October  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Bragg  was  evacuating  his  strong- 
hold and  retreating  southward.  General  Buell  at 
once  ordered  a  pursuit.  The  corps  of  Generals  Crit- 
tenden and  McCook,  including  the  Second  Division, 
pursued  by  way  of  Stanford  and  Crab  Orchard,  and 
General  Gilbert's  corps  by  the  way  of  Lancaster  and 
Crab  Orchard.  The  enemy's  rear  guard  was  soon 
overtaken,  and  was  sharply  pressed  until  reaching 
London.  Having  arrived  at  Crab  Orchard,  and  the 
pursuit  being  now  abandoned,  the  division  rested  for 
four  days  on  Logan's  Creek,  near  Hall's  Gap. 

The  rebel  army  had  made  good  its  escape.  After 
a  long  and  weary  march,  endured  for  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Kentucky — after  one  sanguinary  battle 
and  a  repulse,  Bragg  distrusted  his  own  success,  was 
fearful  of  his  own  safety,  and  abandoning  all  his 
lofty  resolves  for  conquest  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
North,  retreated  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Middle 
Tennessee. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  first  ascertained 
whether  they  could  hold  any  considerable  portion  of 
Kentucky  soil  before  proceeding  tQ  establish  dvil 
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offices;  and  probably  had  this  invasion  been  intended 
only  as  a  gigantic  raid,  snch  would  have  been  the 
case :  but  the  secession  element  of  the  State  ei^ected 
the  rebel  occupation  to  be  permanent — indeed  they 
were  assured  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  rebel 
commander.  Bragg  omitted  the  grand  essential  of 
success  in  his  plan  when  at  Munfordsville,  as  his  forces 
were  between  our  army  and  the  Ohio  river,  that  he 
did  not  attack  us.  Had  he  defeated  General  Buell 
then,  his  success  for  a  time  at  least  would  have  been 
insured.  Had  he  been  defeated,  he  still  had  open 
to  him  the  means  of  retreat.  He  neglected  to  strike 
at  the  opportune  moment,  and  from  that  point  final 
victory  clearly  rested  with  our  arms. 

General  Buell  again  ordered  an  advance.  It  was 
essential  that  our  forces  occupy  Bowling  Green,  Nash- 
ville and  Murfreesboro  in  advance  of  Bragg,  or  the 
safety  of  the  garrison  at  Nashville  would  be  jeopar- 
dized and  Middle  Tennessee  again  be  overrun  with  the 
rebel  hosts ;  the  division  therefore  countermarched, 
once  more  passing  through  Stanford,  Danville  and 
Perryville.  Thence  it  proceeded  towards  Lebanon, 
diverging  from  the  turnpike  some  twelve  miles  from 
that  town,  passing  through  the  village  of  Bradford- 
ville,  and  bivouacking  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of 
the  North  Rolling  Fork.  This  particular  section  of 
Kentucky  is  n)Ugh,  rocky,  unproductive  and  desolate 
in  appearance,  and  yet  it  maintained  a  considerable 
population.  Its  people,  too,  appeared  almost  univer^ 
tally  to  be  loyal.    Bradfordville,  a  place  of  strong 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ) 

Adjutant  Gbnbbal's  Office,  > 

Washington,  Ootobbb  24,  1861.        ) 

[General   Orders  No.  168.] 

I.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
east  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  such  parts  of  Northern 
Alabama  and  Georgia  as  may  be  taken  possession  of  by 
United  States  troops,  will  constitute  the  Department  of  the 
Cnmberland. 

II.  Major  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  is  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

III.  The  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Grant  will  constitute  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps;  and 
those  assigned  to  the  command  of  Major  General  Kosecrans 
will  constitute  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General. 

In  obedience  to  offlers  from  the  General-in-Chief, 
General  Buell,  on  the  30th  of  October,  turned  over 
the  command  of  the  army  to  General  Rosecrans.  On 
that  occasion  he  addressed  this  farewell  order  to  his 
troops: 

Ebadqitabtebs  Abmy  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
LoxnsviLLE,  Ootobbb  30,  1862.      J 

[General  Orders^  No,  160.] 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Major  General  Buell  relinquishes  the  command  of 
the  l!)istrict  and  Army  of  the  Ohio  to  Major  General  W.  8. 
Kosecrans. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  General  without  feelings  of  regard 
and  a  warm  interest  in  their  future  success,  to  part  with 
troops  whom  he  has  been  the  instrument  of  converting  for 
the  most  part  from  raw  levies  into  a  powerfal  army,  lion- 
ored  by  common  consent  for  its  discipline  and  efficient 
organization,  for  its  esprit  de  oorpSy  and  for  victories  unqual- 
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ified  by  a  single  reverse ;  and  whose  tfortnnes  he  has 
followed  for  a  twelvemonth  over  a  field  of  operations  em- 
bracing considerable  portions  of  four  States,  through 
difficnlties  and  dangers  which  its  fortitude  and  courage 
have  mastered  without  accident  or  failure.  It  has  recently 
by  a  rapid  march  of  some  five  hundred  miles  with  limited 
subsistence,  often  with  an  inade(|[uate  supply  of  water, 
returned  to  Kentucky  and  driven  from  her  borders  a  pow- 
erful army ;  and  having  re-established  its  communications, 
is  now  well  on  its  way  to  meet  the  enemy  at  other  points. 
The  occasion  is  not  convenient  for  recounting  its  services 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  the  army  may  safely 
recur  to  them  with  pride.  If  any  thing  has  not  been 
accomplished  which  was  practicable  within  the  sphere  of 
its  duty,  the  General  cheerfully  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  failure. 

The  General  reflects  with  pride  that  the  Army  under  his 
command  has  for  the  most  part  been  free  from  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  intrigue — that  it  has  neither  indulged  in  Vain 
boasting,  nor  tarnished  its  high  character  by  bickerings 
and  low  criminations.  It  will  enhance  his  gratification  if 
it  shall  carry  to  its  new  commander — who  already  has 
earned  its  confidence  and  respect  by  distinguished  service — 
the  same  noble  qualities  which  have  characterized  it  since 
its  organization.  He  will  pray  that  it  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  speedily  restoring  the  Union  to  its  integrity;  and 
there  is  no  individual  in  its  ranks  in  whose  honor  and 
welfare  he  will  not  feel  a  special  interest. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Bnell. 

James  B.  Fby,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


CHAPTEK    XIII. 

THE   MARCH   TO   NASHVILLE ANOTHER  ORGANIZATION 

OP     THE     ARMY AFFAIR     AT     LA    VERGNE AFFAIR 

AT   ANTIOCH   CHDROH CHANGE   IN   COMMANDERS 

OTHER   CHANGES THE   NEW   YEAR — ^BIOGRAPHY  OF 

GENERAL  SILL. 

The  change  in  commanders  caused  no  delay  at 
BowKng  Green.  The  army  moved  to  NashviUe, 
General  McCook's  command  in  the  advance,  and 
reached  that  city  on  the  7th  of  November.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  protect  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad,  the  single  thread  of  communica- 
tion between  our  army  and  the  Ohio,  and  now  badly 
damaged  by  the  raids  made  upon  it  while  our  army 
was  in  Kentucky ;  therefore,  commands  were  tem- 
porarily detained  at  Bowling  Green,  Mitchellville, 
Tyree  Springs,  Gallatin,  and  other  points  along  both 
the  railroad  and  turnpike  roads.  The  railroad  had 
lieen  speedily  repaired  fi*om  Louisville  to  Mitchell- 
irSH  And  impplies  were  brought  to  this  point  for  the 
ttiDj.    From  Mitchellville-  to  Nashville,  a  distance 
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of  nearly  forty  en  ilea,  all  supplies  must  be  hanled  ia 
wagons  until  the  railroad  could  be  placed  in  running 
order,  which  would  require  at  least  one  month .  Tht? 
route  to  Nashville  was  a  wild,  mountainous  country, 
a  sted  with  guenillas,  who  were  on  the  alert  to 

y  upon  and  capture  an  unguarded  train  or  a 
i  of  soldiem  inferior  to  them  in  n  umbel's.    Wliile 
the  downward  march  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois 
itry,  of  the  sixth  brigade,  was  left  at  Tyree 
ngs,  to  aid  in  protecting  the  line  of  communica- 
tion.   It  remained  upon  this  duty  some  two  weeks, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  division,  which  it 
did  on  the  19th  of  November. 

The  division  remained  encamped  at  Edgefield, 
opposite  Nashville,  until  the  16th  of  November,  when 
it  moved  six  miles  out  on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike, 
and  established  camp  near  the  grounds  of  the  Insane 
Asylum. 

On  the  7th  of  November  Major  General  Bosecrans 
issued  the  following  orders  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army : 


Headquabters  Foubtbbnth  Abmt  Oobps, 
Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
Bowling  Green,  Kjentttcky,  November  7, 1863 

[General  Orders  No.  8.] 


i 


1.  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas  is  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  centre  of  this  army,  consistmg  of  the 
divisioDS  of  Rousseau,  Negley,  Dumont,  Fry  and  Palmer. 
The  divisions  of  Generals  Neglejr  and  Palmer  will  be  for 
the  present  regarded  as  temporarily  detached. 
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II.  Major  General  McOook  will  command  the  right 
wing — ^Major  General  Crittenden  the  left.  Their  commands 
will  be  80  designated. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Rosecrans. 

Abthttb  C.  Ducat, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Acting  Chief  of  Staffi 

The  divisions  composing  the  right  and  left  wings 
were  not  announced  in  this  order ;  but  the  command 
of  Generar  McCook  consisted  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, General  J.  W.  Sill,  the  ninth  division,  General 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and  the  eleventh  division,  General 
P.  H.  Sheridan. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  General  Rosecrans  did 
not  intend  to  advance  directly  upon  Murfreesboro, 
and  hold  that  as  the  important  position  of  Middle 
Tennessee — an  opinion  entertained  by  General  Buell, 
who  was  pushing  his  forces  for  that  point  when 
relieved  in  command.  His  aim  had  been  to  occupy 
Murfreesboro  in  advance  of  Bragg,  and  thereby  com- 
pel him  to  fall  back  to  his  original  position  at  Chat- 
tanooga and  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee — ^an 
object  which  would  doubtless  have  been  consummated 
had  General  Rosecrans  moved  to  the  same  point.  It 
is  probable  that  the  reduced  condition  of  th«  army, 
the  length  of  his  line  of  communication,  and  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  necessary  transportation 
of  supplies  by  wagon  trains,  determined  him,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  remain  at  Nashville.  Again  :  the 
situation  of  the  rebel  forces  was  not  clearly  defined. 
Bragg  had  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  cavalry  arm, 
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which  was  ever  oo  our  fi-ont  and  vigilant,  and  behind 
this  cover  the  rebel  commander  maiK-euvred  Ills  troops] 
and  perfected  his  plans.  The  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  Bragg  wonld  front  along  the  Tennessee,  I 
and  await  the  development  of  Rosecrans'  plans^  while 
others  believed  he  would  repair  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Tennessee,  at  Bridgepoi-t,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Mitchell,  and  maintain  a  front  at  Mnr- 
freesljoro.  Information  of  a  positive  character  was 
soon  obtained,  however^  and  the  army  settled  into 
the  quietude  of  camp. 

The  front  of  om*  army  was  rapidly  formed.  Gen* 
eral  McCook's  command  covered  the  Muifreesboro 
turnpike,  and  extending  to  the  right,  covere<l  the 
Nolinsville  road.  Soon  afterwards  General  Critten- 
den's command  arrived.  General  McCook's  line  was 
then  formed  more  to  the  right,  extending  towards  the 
Franklin  turnpike.  Crittenden's  right  rested  upon 
McCook*E4  left,  near  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike,  his 
left  extending  to  Stone  river.  Shortly  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Koussean  and  Negley,  of  the  centre, 
moved  to  the  fmut,  and  joining  General  McCook'a 
right,  covered  the  Franklin  turnpike  and  stretched 
along  t'o wards  the  Cumberland  river.  A  small  stream 
called  Mill  Civek,  with  abnipt  banks  and  lined  with 
a  thick  gro^^h  of  bushes  and  canebrake,  ran  across 
the  entire  front,  and  constituted  a  strong  natural  fosse 
or  intrenchment.  While  encamped  in  front  of  Nash- 
ville the  Federal  lines  were  frequently  assailed  by 
the  rebel  cavalry,  who  boldly  dashed  up,  discharged 
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a  volley,  and  then  fled ; — ^they  never  prolonged  a 
contest. 

Several  reconnoissances  were  made  while  encamped 
here,  to  develop,  if  possible,  the  enemy's  strength 
and  position.  Among  them  was  one  made  by  Kirk's 
brigade  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  one  by  Buck-, 
ley's  brigade  about  the  same  time;  but  owing  to 
limited  instructions  they  failed  to  elicit  the  required 
information.  On  the  27th  of  November  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance  along  the 
fi'ont.  The  brigade  of  General  Kirk^  was  selected 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  bordering  the  Murfrees- 
boro  turnpike.  It  moved  out  precisely  at  sunrise,  and 
came  upon  the  enemy's  outposts  (cavaliy)  at  a  little 
village  called  Scrowgeville,  fom*  miles  south  of  our 
lines.  After  exchanging  a  few  shots  the  rebels  fell 
back.  The  cavalry  posts,  both  right  and  left,  also 
fell  back  and  concentrated  their  strength  at  a  church 
some  three-quartei*s  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 
Kirk  soon  advanced  on  them,  when  a  biisk  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hurd,  of 
the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  was  wounded,  while  bravely 
leading  his  men.  The  regiment,  however,  Colonel 
Dodge  commanding,  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
position.  They  retired  slowly,  halting  at  intervals, 
but  moving  on  as  our  troops  advanced,  until  they 
came  to  their  artillery,  posted  on  a  hill  beyond  the 


1.    Colonel  E.  K  Kirk  was  promoted  brigadier  general  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1862. 
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arrived  at  a  right-angle  with  the  battery,  and  there 
take  a  position  screened  from  the  enemy's  sight  by  a 
heavy  belt  of  timber,  with  a  view  of  charging  the 
battery  on  that  flank.  The  regiments  now  moved 
forward  on  the  double-quick,  and  the  enemy's  line  of 
skirmishers  hastily  fell  back.  We  pressed  them  hard ; 
but  they  anticipated  a  movement  of  that  kind,  and 
received  timely  warning :  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  skirmishers  came  in  sight,  they  turned  the 
battery  against  them.  Now  for  a  few  moments  the 
contest  was  spirited.  The  cannonading  was  heavy  ; 
shells  buret  in  the  air  and  in  the  ranks,  but  our  troops 
moved  steadily  on.  The  rebels  soon  discovered  the 
nature  of  our  expedition  and  the  determination  mani- 
fested in  it,  so  they  hurriedly  limbered  up  and  retired 
upon  their  reserves. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  men  occupied  the  ground 
the  rebels  had  left.  There  was  ample  evidence  that 
our  fire  had  done  damage,  as  blood  stained  the  earth 
in  many  places,  but  none  of  their  wounded  were  seen: 
Here  the  reserve  moved  up,  and  were  directed  to 
occupy  this  position,  while  our  advance  again  pursued 
the  retreating  rebels.  Pursuit  was  made  another 
mile,  when  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  retire,  which 
it  did  in  good  order,  the  rear  well  protected,  and 
reached  camp  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Our  loss  was  twelve  wounded — none  killed.  Three 
prisoners  were  taken,  belonging  to  General  Wheeler's 
brigade.  They  stated  that  he  commanded  in  pei'son, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  but  they  did  not 
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^*^ill  beyond  him,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Fraiiklin 
^%id  Lebanon  road,  and  near  to  a  little  building 
Styled  Antioch  Church.    While  the  train  was  moving 
^o  the  point  indicated,  Colonel  Anderson  observed  a 
"■^Mimber  of  the  enemy  on  foot,  led  by  three  horsemen, 
moving  rapidly  down  a  valley  which  lay  north  of  his 
^Jposition,  and  between  him  and  the  camp.     They 
^shouted  vociferously,  and  it  was  apparent  they  were 
•:  aiming  to  obtain  command  of  the  road  in  his  rear, 
•  and  attempt  to  capture  the  train  on  its  return  home, 
■  at  the  bend  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  valley.    The 
I  Ninety-third  saw  the  movement,  and  hailed  the  feast 
that  awaited  them  with  repeated  cheers.  The  column 
was  in  motion  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  double-quick 
they  dashed  over  fences,  through  gaps  and  gates, 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  still  filled  with  our  wagons,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  supposed  point  of  attack 
in  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  until  the  enemy 
had  deployed  on  highly  favorable  ground  for  shelter 
and  attack.     Colonel  Anderson  sought  to  bring  his 
command  under  cover  of  a  fence  which  ran  along 
side  the  road ;  but  firing  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  position  was  attained  with  difficulty.     An 
irregular  but  rapid  fire  was  now  commenced  on  both 
sides,  which  continued  for  some  time.     It  was  the 
first  affair  in  which  the  regiment  had  actively  partici- 
pated, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed  inspired  with 
a  AjdAre  to  prove  themselves  soldiers  and  worthy  the 
fame  which  so  justly  attached  to  their  comrades  in 
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know  the  extent  of  their  loss*  At  the  time  Kirk 
ceased  pui'suit  two  rebel  trigjides  of  infantry  wertj 
rapidly  moviog  upon  him.  Several  storehouses  in  La 
Vergne  were  burned.  The  prisoners  taken  stated 
also  that  at  Stone  river  there  was  quite  a  large  body 
of  troops. 

This  reconnoissanee  developed  the  following  facts : 
that  Bragg  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
forces ;  that  Hardee,  Polk  and  Smith  were  the  corps 
commanders,  and  that  their  army  was  computed  at 
flLrty  thousand  strong — all  of  which  subsequently 
proved  true.  It  farther  showed  that  there  was  no 
force  this  side  of  La  Vergne ;  that  the  force  at  La 
Vergne  proper  was  inconsiderable — not  sufficient  to 
make  an  extensive  attack  upon  our  lines  ;  that  forage 
trains  could  go  to  the  front  in  safety  with  one  or  two 
regiments  for  guard ;  that  the  enemy  had  no  forttfiea- 
tious  or  intrenehments  at  La  Vergne,  and  therefore 
that  they  did  not  design  making  any  stand  this  side 
of  Stone  riverj  near  Murfreesboro. 

Ou  the  6th  of  December  there  was  another  shorty 
and  spirited  affiair,  in  which  the  Ninety-third  Ohioi 
Infantry  had  an  opportunity  to  display  its  fighting  i 
mettle*     The  fourth  brigade,  Colonel  H.  M,  Buckley 
cunmumdiug,  was  out  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  was 
accoinpanietl  by  the   f<»rage  train  of   the  division. 
Early   in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Andei-son,  of  tha^ 
Kinety-third  Ohio,  wa?*  clirected  to  remain  with  and 
drfenH  the  train.     lie  accordingly  halted  bis  com- 
vmndj  and  wait4fd  for  the  train  to  move  to  the  top  of 
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a  hill  beyond  him,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Franklin 
and  Lebanon  road,  and  near  to  a  little  building 
styled  Antioch  Church.  While  the  train  was  moving 
to  the  point  indicated,  Colonel  Anderson  observed  a 
number  of  the  enemy  on  foot,  led  by  three  horsemen, 
moving  rapidly  down  a  valley  which  lay  north  of  his 
position,  and  between  him  and  the  camp.  They 
shouted  vociferously,  and  it  was  apparent  they  were 
aiming  to  obtain  command  of  the  road  in  his  rear, 
and  attempt  to  capture  the  train  on  its  return  home, 
at  the  bend  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  valley.  The 
Ninety-third  saw  the  movement,  and  hailed  the  feast 
that  awaited  them  with  repeated  cheers.  The  column 
was  in  motion  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  double-quick 
they  dashed  over  fences,  through  gaps  and  gates, 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  still  filled  with  our  wagons,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  supposed  point  of  attack 
in  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  until  the  enemy 
had  deployed  on  highly  favorable  ground  for  shelter  > 
and  attack.  Colonel  Anderson  sought  to  bring  his 
conmiand  under  cover  of  a  fence  which  ran  along 
side  the  road ;  but  firing  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  position  was  attained  with  difficulty.  An 
irregular  but  rapid  fire  was  now  commenced  on  both 
sides,  which  continued  for  some  time.  It  was  the 
first  affair  in  which  the  regiment  had  actively  partici- 
pated, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed  inspired  with 
a  deiidre  to  prove  themselves  soldiers  and  worthy  the 
fame  which  so  justly  attached  to  their  comrades  in 
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reconnoissance  developed  the  following  facts : 
isragg  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
iS ;  that  Hardee,  Polk  and  Smith  were  the  corps 
nandefs,  and  that  their  army  was  computed  at 
»ixty  thousand  strong — ^all  of  which  subsequently 
proved  true.    It  further  showed  that  there  was  no 
force  this  side  of  La  Vergne ;  that  the  force  at  La 
Vergne  proper  was  inconsiderable — not  sufficient  to 
miake  an  extensive  attack  upon  our  lines ;  that  forage 
trains  could  go  to  the  front  in  safety  with  one  or  two 
regiments  for  guard ;  that  the  enemy  had  no  fortifica- 
tions or  intrenchments  at  La  Vergne,  and  therefore 
that  they  did  not  design  making  any  stand  this  side 
of  Stone  river,  near  Murfreesboro. 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  was  another  short 
and  spirited  aflEair,  in  which  the  Ninety-third  Ohio 
Infantry  had  an  opportunity  to  display  its  fighting 
mettle.  The  fourth  brigade,  Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley, 
commanding,  was  out  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  forage  train  of  the  division. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Anderson,  of  the 
Ninety-third  Ohio,  was  directed  to  remain  with  and 
defend  the  train.  He  accordingly  halted  his  eom- 
mand,  and  waited  for  the  train  to  move  to  the  top  of 
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a  hill  beyond  him,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Franklin 
and  Lebanon  road,  and  near  to  a  little  building 
styled  Antioch  Church.  While  the  train  was  moving 
to  the  point  indicated,  Colonel  Anderson  observed  a 
number  of  the  enemy  on  foot,  led  by  three  horsemen, 
moving  rapidly  down  a  valley  which  lay  north  of  his 
position,  and  between  him  and  the  camp.  They 
shouted  vociferously,  and  it  was  apparent  they  were 
aiming  to  obtain  command  of  the  road  in  his  rear, 
and  attempt  to  capture  the  train  on  its  return  home, 
at  the  bend  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  valley.  The 
Ninety-third  saw  the  movement,  and  hailed  the  feast 
that  awaited  them  with  repeated  cheers.  The  column 
was  in  motion  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  double-quick 
they  dashed  over  fences,  through  gaps  and  gates, 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  still  filled  with  our  wagons,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  supposed  point  of  attack 
in  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  until  the  enemy 
had  deployed  on  highly  favorable  ground  for  shelter  - 
and  attack.  Colonel  Anderson  sought  to  bring  his 
command  under  cover  of  a  fence  which  ran  along 
side  the  road ;  but  firing  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  position  was  attained  with  difficulty.  An 
irregular  but  rapid  fire  was  now  commenced  on  both 
sides,  which  continued  for  some  time.  It  was  the 
first  affair  in  which  the  regiment  had  actively  partici- 
pated, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed  inspired  with 
a  defidre  to  prove  themselves  soldiers  and  worthy  the 
fame  which  so  justly  attached  to  their  comrades  in 
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know  the  extent  of  their  loss.  At  the  time  Kirk 
ceased  pui-sait  two  rebel  bngades  of  infantry  were 
rapidJy  moving  upon  him*  Several  storehouses  in  La 
Vergue  were  burned.  The  prisonera  taken  stated 
also  that  at  Stone  river  there  was  quite  a  lai'ga  body 
of  troops. 

This  reconnoissance  developed  the  following  facts : 
that  Bragg  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
forces  ;  that  Hardee,  Po]k  and  Smith  were  the  corps 
command ern J  aud  that  theii^  army  was  computed  at 
sixty  thousand  strongs — all  of  which  subsequeutly 
proved  true.  It  farther  showed  that  there  was  no 
force  this  side  of  La  Vergne ;  that  the  force  at  La 
Vergne  proper  was  ineonslderable — not  sufficient  to 
make  an  extensive  attack  upon  our  lines ;  that  forage 
trains  could  go  to  the  front  in  safety  with  one  or  two 
regiments  for  guard ;  that  the  enemy  had  no  fortifica- 
tions or  intrenchmeuts  at  La  Vergne,  and  therefore 
that  they  did  not  design  making  any  stand  this  side 
of  Stone  river,  near  Mnrfreesboro, 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  waa  another  short 
and  spirited  affair,  in  which  the  Ninety-third  Ohio 
Infantry  had  an  opportunity  to  display  its  fighting 
mettle.  The  fourth  brigade,  Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley 
commanding,  was  out  on  a  reconuoissance,  and  was 
aecuuipanied  liy  the  forage  train  of  the  didsion. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Anderson,  of  the 
Ninety-third  Ohio,  was  directed  to  remain  with  and 
defend  the  train.  He  accordingly  halted  his  com^ 
mand,  and  waited  for  the  train  to  move  to  the  top  of 
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a  hill  beyond  him,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Franklin 
and  Lebanon  road,  and  near  to  a  little  building 
styled  Antioch  Church.  While  the  train  was  moving 
to  the  point  indicated,  Colonel  Anderson  observed  a 
number  of  the  enemy  on  foot,  led  by  three  horsemen, 
moving  rapidly  down  a  valley  which  lay  north  of  his 
position,  and  between  him  and  the  camp.  They 
shouted  vociferously,  and  it  was  apparent  they  were 
aiming  to  obtain  command  of  the  road  in  his  rear, 
and  attempt  to  capture  the  train  on  its  return  home, 
at  the  bend  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  valley.  The 
Ninety-third  saw  the  movement,  and  hailed  the  feast 
that  awaited  them  with  repeated  cheers.  The  column 
was  in  motion  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  double-quick 
they  dashed  over  fences,  through  gaps  and  gates, 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  still  filled  with  our  wagons,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  supposed  point  of  attack 
in  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  until  the  enemy 
had  deployed  on  highly  favorable  ground  for  shelter  < 
and  attack.  Colonel  Anderson  sought  to  bring  his 
conmiand  under  cover  of  a  fence  which  ran  along 
side  the  road ;  but  firing  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  position  was  attained  with  difficulty.  An 
irregular  but  rapid  fire  was  now  commenced  on  both 
sides,  which  continued  for  some  time.  It  was  the 
first  aflfair  in  which  the  regiment  had  actively  partici- 
pated, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed  inspired  with 
a  defilire  to  prove  themselves  soldiers  and  worthy  the 
fame  which  so  justly  attached  to  their  comrades  in 
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s  reconnoissance  developed  the  following  facts : 
Bragg  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
s ;  that  Hardee,  Polk  and  Smith  were  the  corps 
uandefs,  and  that  their  army  was  computed  at 
bixty  thousand  strong — ^all  of  which  subsequently 
proved  true.     It  further  showed  that  there  was  no 
force  this  side  of  La  Vergne ;  that  the  force  at  La 
Vergne  proper  was  inconsiderable — not  sufficient  to 
make  an  extensive  attack  upon  our  lines ;  that  forage 
trains  could  go  to  the  front  in  safety  with  one  or  two 
regiments  for  guard ;  that  the  enemy  had  no  fortifica- 
tions or  intrenchments  at  La  Vergne,  and  therefore 
that  they  did  not  design  making  any  stand  this  side 
of  Stone  river,  near  Murfreesboro. 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  was  another  short 
and  spirited  affidr,  in  which  the  Ninety-third  Ohio 
Infantry  had  an  opportunity  to  display  its  fighting 
mettle.  The  fourth  brigade.  Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley, 
commanding,  was  out  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  forage  train  of  the  division. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Anderson,  of  the 
Ninety-third  Ohio,  was  directed  to  remain  with  and 
defend  the  train.  He  accordingly  halted  his  com- 
mand, and  waited  for  the  train  to  move  to  the  top  of 
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a  hill  beyond  him,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Franklin 
and  Lebanon  road,  and  near  to  a  little  building 
styled  Antioch  Church.  While  the  train  was  moving 
to  the  point  indicated,  Colonel  Anderson  observed  a 
number  of  the  enemy  on  foot,  led  by  three  horsemen, 
moving  rapidly  down  a  valley  which  lay  north  of  his 
position,  and  between  him  and  the  camp.  They 
shouted  vociferously,  and  it  was  apparent  they  were 
aiming  to  obtain  command  of  the  road  in  his  rear, 
and  attempt  to  capture  the  train  on  its  return  home, 
at  the  bend  of  the  road  as  it  enters  the  valley.  The 
Ninety-third  saw  the  movement,  and  hailed  the  feast 
that  awaited  them  with  repeated  cheers.  The  column 
was  in  motion  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  double-quick 
they  dashed  over  fences,  through  gaps  and  gates, 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  still  filled  with  our  wagons,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  supposed  point  of  attack 
in  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  not  until  the  enemy 
had  deployed  on  highly  favorable  ground  for  shelter  ■ 
and  attack.  Colonel  Anderson  sought  to  bring  his 
conmiand  under  cover  of  a  fence  which  ran  along 
side  the  road ;  but  firing  immediately  commenced, 
and  the  position  was  attained  with  difficulty.  An 
irregular  but  rapid  fire  was  now  commenced  on  both 
sides,  which  continued  for  some  time.  It  was  the 
first  aflfair  in  which  the  regiment  had  actively  partici- 
pated, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed  inspired  with 
a  defidre  to  prove  themselves  soldiers  and  worthy  the 
fame  which  so  justly  attached  to  their  comrades  in 
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koow  the  extent  of  tbeir  loss.  At  the  time  Kirlc 
ceased  pursuit  two  rehel  brigades  of  iofantry  were 
rapidly  moviog  upon  him*  Sevei'al  storehousi^s  in  La 
Vergne  were  burned*  The  prisoners  taken  stated 
also  that  at  Stone  river  there  was  quite  a  large  body 
of  troops. 

Thi^  reeonnoiasanee  developed  the  following  facts :  j 
that  Bragg  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
forces  ;  tliat  Hardee^  Polk  and  Smith  were  the  corps 
eammunders,  and  that  their  aimy  was  computed  at 
SLstiy  thousand  strong — all  of  which  subsequently 
proved  true.  It  further  showed  that  there  was  no 
force  this  side  of  La  Vergne ;  that  the  force  at  La 
Vergne  proper  was  inconsiderable — not  sufficient  to 
make  an  extensive  attack  upon  onr  lines ;  that  forage 
trains  could  go  to  the  front  in  safety  with  one  or  two 
regiments  for  guard  ;  that  the  enemy  had  no  fortifica- 
tions or  intrenchments  at  La  Vergne^  and  therefore 
that  they  did  not  design  making  any  stand  this  side 
of  Stone  river,  near  Miirfreesboro. 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  was  another  short 
and  spirited  aftair,  in  wliich  the  Ninety-third  Ohio 
Infantry  had  an  opportunity  to  display  its  fighting 
mettle.  The  fourth  brigade,  Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley 
commanding,  was  out  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  wm 
aecomj>anied  by  the  forage  train  of  the  division, , 
Karly  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Andersonj  of  the- 
Ninety-third  Ohio,  wiia  directed  to  remain  with  and 
defend  the  train^  He  accordingly  halted  his  com- 
mand, and  waited  for  the  train  to  move  to  the  top  of 
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H  Mil  Im^v/^jmI  lil»M,  u  IJMJm  »^;  Ui«  wimtfif  the  Franklin 
nwA  IjoIimmhm  mmhIi  hm<I  »M«ar  Ixi  a  little  building 
mIvImI  AtilliM'h  «1iHri'li.  Wlilln  tli«  train  was  moving 
III  llih  |ii(|til  InillimliMl,  (Inlniml  Andomm  observed  a 
tnnnltnt  nl  llh«  i»ni»m\  on  loot,  K»d  by  three  horsemen, 
lun^ln^i  »f^pl»ll\  \\\\\\\\  w  viilloy  whioh  lay  north  of  hi» 
j\»H\tl\^\,  ^\\\\\  \\ohMvu  \\\\\\  nud  tho  oarap.  They 
rt<^^^^\i>M!  \^\vU\i>v«M\,  i^ud  it  xvHi»  apivtrtMit  they  were 
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f\\\\\  M\\^\\\\'i  \\^  \^is\^\\\\\'  t^<^  t^'j^m  on  its  n-mm  homa, 
Ai  %\w  ^\^*\^\  M  %\w  \\\\s\  AN  it  ont^TSi  i})0  vjtlky.  The 
\u\,  IN  Om',\*»  ^«^n\  lis  >i>o\vmo^^ts  w>d  V»a:jt»d  ibf  feast 
1 1>  ^  ■!  n  >N  "^ '  ^A  ■  1  ^\  ^M  •.  XN ' ; ) .  :N^; vv)» r<v;  chxv:?^.   Tbr  eitlnmil 
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On  the  10th  of  December  the  division  lost  the 
services  of  Brigadier  Greneral  Joshua  W.  Sill.  Gen- 
eral  R.  W.  Johnson,  who  in  August  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  cavalry  to  pursue  Morgan,  and  who 
after  a  severe  fight  with  his  forces  at  Gallatin  was 
defeated  and  captured,  returned  to  the  field,  and  by 
oi'der  of  General  Rosecrans  assumed  command  of  the 
Second  Division.  It  was  with  regret  the  soldiers 
learned  of  General  Sill's  assignment  to  another  com- 
mand. He  had  been  with  them  as  commander  only 
since  the  26th  of  August,  but  in  that  time  his  gallant 
bearing,  his  genial  courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart, 
had  won  the  esteem  of  all.  He  entered  upon  his  new 
mission  with  the  fervent  "God  bless  and  protect 
you  I"  of  thousands  of  faithful  and  patriotic  men. 
His  sun  of  life,  however,  was  already  setting,  and  was 
destined  soon  to  sink  amidst  the  crimson  clouds  of 
strife  on  the  battle-field  of  Stone  River.  On  leaving 
he  issued  the  following  farewell  order : 

Camp  neab  Nashville,  Deobmbbb  10, 1862. 
General  Orders^  No,  18. 
In  compliance  with  Special  Field  Orders  No.  19,  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  the  under 
fflgned  withdraws  from  the  command  of  the  division.  His 
constant  thanks  are  due  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  of  the  com- 
mand, who  have  accorded  him  their  indulgent  consideration 
in  all  that  he  has  undertaken,  who  have  labored  faithftiUy 
in  the  arduous  routine  of  camp  and  outpost  duty,  and  who 
have  lustiiied  the  highest  expectations  that  can  be  enter- 
tained of  men  by  enouring  sacrifices  with  fortitude  and  by 
encountering  dangers  with  intrepidity.  His  associations 
with  this  command  will  be  cherished  by  him  with  pride 
and  gratitude. 

J.  W.  Sill,  Brijj^adier  General 
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On  tlie  loth  of  December  the  army  was  again 
leorganiasedL  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the 
or^er  issaed  from  department  headquarters  on  this 
date: 

I.  The  numeration  of  divisions  and  brigades  now  run- 
ning through  the  whole  army  is  hereby  changed.  Divisions 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  of 
the  centre,  or  of  snch  a  wing.  Brigades  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  of  such  a  division. 

II.  Brigades  in  divisions,  and  divisions  in  wings,  etc., 
will  be  numbered  from  right  to  left ;  but  in  reports  of  ope- 
rations they  will  be  designated  by  the  names  of  their  com- 
manders. 

The  Sboond  Division  was  consequently  designated 
as  the  "  Second  Division,  Right  Wing,  Army  of  the 
Cumberland."  The  brigades  of  the  division  were 
thus  designated : 

First  Brigade . .  (old   Sixth) . .  Brigadier  General  A.  "Willich, 
Second    "     . .  (old    Fifth) . .         "  "       E.  K  Kirk. 

Third      "      . .  (old  Fourth) Colonel  H.  M.  Buckley. 

A  regular  brigade  was  also  organized  and  attached 
to  the  division  of  General  Rousseau.  By  this  organ- 
ization Rousseau  again  acquired  the  services  of  his 
old  comrades  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Infantry ;  also,  the  battery  of  the  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, now  under  command  of  First  Lieutenant  F.  L. 
(xuenther.  What  was  General  Rousseau's  gain  was 
the  division's  loss.  An  attachment  existed  between 
the  regulars  and  the  volunteers  which  was  lasting 
and  of  the  most  happy  character.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  brigade  organization  would  remain  intact,  as 
of  old;  but  higher  power  willed  it. otherwise. 
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Again  came  the  indications  for  a  march.  No  one 
doubted  whither  it  tended.  The  railroad  to  Louis- 
ville had  been  completed,  and  supplies  had  been 
hastened  forward,  so  that  by  the  20th  of  December 
there  was  concentrat-ed  at  Nashville  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  subsist  the  army  until  the  Ist  of  February, 
by  which  time  the  Cumberland  would  undoubtedly 
admit  of  steamboat  navigation  and  supplies  be  more 
•  easily  and  rapidly  forwarded.  The,men  were  clothed 
thoroughly  for  winter,  and  the  army  was  indeed  in 
excellent  spirits  and  eager  to  be  led  forward  by  their 
new  general  (Rosecrans),  in  whom  they  had  already 
learned  to  confide,  and  whoee  brilliant  successes  at 
Rich  Mountain,  Laurel  Hfll,  Oauley  Bridge,  luka  and 
Corinth  practically  dekonstfftteid  hifl-Pttpacitj  for 
command;  nor  did  they  enteiiitttin  a  d^^-ttf  ftljiril- 
liant  victory  as  the' reward  o^- their  eflioRik';' 

At  this  time  a  great  attd  liieneficiait  chaiige  was 
made  in  the  hygiene  of  the  camp,  namely,  the  substi- 
tution of  shelter  for  Sibley  and  Bell  tents.  The 
inauguration  of  this  new  policy  was  met  by  the  army 
with  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  they  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal.  When  these  tents  arrived  and 
were  issued,  every  where  was  heard  denunciations  of 
the  "  rags,"  and  maledictions  upon  officers  in  general 
and  quartermastei-s  in  particular  were  loud  and  deep ; 
but  subsequent  experience  has  satisfied  them  that 
their  actions  then  were  folly,  and  now  nothing  is 
more  highly  prized.  Since  leaving  Murfreesboro  the 
army  has  never  resumed  the  old  cumbersome  tent. 
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It  is  fitting  tliat  this  chapter  should  close  with  a 
tribiite,  however  hrief,  In  memory  of  that  gallant 
soldier,  chivalric  gentlemaiij  and  pure  and  honest- 
hearted  man  who  led  the  Secoio)  Division  in  a  three 
months^  arduous  and  weary  campaign j  and  by  hia 
consummate  skill  in  management  and  gentlemanly 
demeanor  won  the  confidence  of  his  command. 

Joshua  Wood  row  Sill  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  SiU  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Woodrow,  of  Hillsborough,  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  He  was  bom  on  the  6th  o(  December,  1831, 
in  the  city  of  ChiUicothe,  where  his  father  ha<l  resided 
since  1814,  Joshua  was  an  object  of  especial  tender- 
ness and  care.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  possessed  a  large  share  of  public  patronage ;  but 
as  his  son  was  an  obedient  and  studious  child,  he  felt 
solicitous  for  his  mental  culture,  and  devoted  much 
time  from  his  daily  active  duties  in  giving  him  valu- 
able instruction.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  sweet 
and  evenly  balanced  temper,  and  of  a  mind  of  no 
common  ability.  Ere  he  had  reached  the  yeaiis  of 
manhood  he  st^>od  pre-eminent  among  his  chissmates 
in  the  masteiy  of  the  abstruse  sciences,  especially 
mathematics  J  while  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin  j  Greek 
and  French  languages  enabled  him  to  a  great  extent 
to  read  and  understand  without  the  aid  of  commen- 
taries, and  gained  fur  him  the  high  approbation  of 
his  tutors  and  the  unfeigned  admiration  of  his  friends. 
His  father  destined  him  for  the  legal  profession  ;  but 
for  some  reason  hardly  compatible  for  one  of  hin 
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gentle  spirit,  he  declined,  and  express^  his  desire  to 
attend  West  Point.  However  much  the  father  may 
have  regretted  the  son's  rejection  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  control 
him  in  the  field  of  his  aspirations.  In  compliance 
with  the  son's  request  an  application  was  filed  in  the 
proper  department,  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  a 
United  States  cadet  from  the  Chillicothe  congres- 
sional district.  In  1843  he  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, being  the  third  in  his  class.  He  received  an 
ordnance  appointment,  and  in  1854  was  stationed  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal.  In  1855  he  was  recalled  to 
West  Point,  as  an  instructor.  In  1857  he  was  ordered 
to  Pittsburg  Arsenal,  where  he  was  occupied  for  a 
time  in  draughting  for  and  testing  ordnance.  Early 
in  1858  the  Government  resolved  to  erect  an  arsenal 
at  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  and  Sill  was 
ordered  to  superintend  its  construction.  He  sailed 
for  this  point  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year ;  but 
the  Vancouver  difficulty  then  pending  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  prevented  its  erection,  and  therefore 
in  September  following  he  returned  home.  He  was 
again  stationed  at  Watervliet,  but  in  a  few  months 
after  was  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Sill  appears  to  have  schooled  himself  at  West 
Point  through  a  sense  of  duty,  so  that  if  a  difficulty 
arose  which  should  compel  his  country  to  unsheath 
the  sword,  it  might  find  him  as  a  son  worthy  his  aJmM 
maier^  ready  and  willing 

"  To  aid  in  Liberty's  defence." 
25 
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But  the  country  wm  then  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  Buch  service  wm  not  in  itnniediate  demand.  His 
nature  displayed  too  much  persistency  of  will — too 
strongly  developed  powers  of  application  to  endure 
the  passive  inaction  of  army  life  in  times  of  peace. 
The  position  he  occupied  ws.b  that  of  an  officer  with 
pnictieally  nothing  to  do — tar  different  from  those 
who  were  on  the  frontiei^ — and  to  him  it  seemed  a 
sinecnre.  As  such  he  could  not  endure  it  \  his  am- 
bition demanded  another  sphere  of  action,  and  his 
mind  j)anted  for  food  of  a  difierent  character.  Con- 
sequently^ early  in  the  sprhig  of  1860  he  forwarded 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  aiTuy  notice  of  his 
resignation,  and  in  the  following  September  he  was 
tendered  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathe* 
maticH  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Brooklyn  Colle- 
giate and  Polyi:echnic  Institutej  a  position  which  he 
filled  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  with  distin- 
guished ability  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the 
trustees  and  students*  In  the  meantime  his  resigna- 
tion had  been  accepted,  and  he  was  purely  a  i)rivate 
citizen ;  but  he  was  discontented  the  njoment  it  was 
accepted,  Alreatly  were  the  seeds  of  political  strife 
germinating  into  the  npas  tree  of  rebellion,  and  he 
felt  that  at  this  critical  juncture  he  should  remain  iu 
the  service*  But  the  decision  had  been  decreed,  and 
he  patiently  bided  time  and  events. 

Soon  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  flashed  through  the 
land  the  startling  intelligence  that  war  was  to  be  the 
issue.     Instantly  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  was 
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aroused  to  the  noblest  impulse  thtt  can  actuate 
humanity — ^the  defence  of  its  free  institutions.  The 
first  gun  that  thundered  its  deep  mutterings  over  the 
waters  of  Charleston  bay  decreed  the  issue  of  the 
strife  to  be  freedom  or  slavery.  Every  where — ^in 
city  and  town  and  village,  among  the  cozy  mountain 
homes  of  New  England  and  over  the  prairie  lands  of 
the  great  West — ^was  heard  the  air  of  the  national 
Marseillaise,  and  its  appeals  awoke  a  power  which 
naught  could  restrain.  Fathers,  sons,  husbands  and 
brothers  rushed  to  arms  amidst  the  prayers  and  bless- 
ings of  dear  ones,  who  willingly  yet  tearfully  offered 
them  as  a  sacred  holocaust  upon  the  altar  of  Liberty. 
Sill  at  once  resigned  his  professorship  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  In  May,  1861, 
he  was  summoned  to  Columbus,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  in  which 
position  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
troops.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
accompanied  General  William  Nelson  in  his  famous 
Eastern  Kentucky  expedition,  and  upon  his  return 
was  assigned  to  General  O.  M.  Mitchell's  division, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade. 
He  actively  participated  in  all  the  dashing  enterprises 
of  that  impetuous  officer,  and  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Huntsville,  and  also  the  affairs  of  Bridgeport, 
Jasper  and  Battle  Creek.  It  was  while  stationed  at 
the  latter  place  that  the  Second  Division  arrived ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  August,  having  been  confirmed  a 
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bri$i:adier  gejmkl  on  the  29tli  of  July  preceding^  he 
assigned  the  command  of  the  fourth  brigade, 
onel  H.  M.  Buckley  commanding.    In  a  few  days 
r  he  assumed   command  of  the  division.     His 
'hile  with  this  command  needs  no  repetition 
aks  for  itself.    On  the  10th  of  December 
isferred  to  a  new  command — a  brigade  in 
idan's  division;  and  on  the  disastrous 
)f  Stone   River,  the  eventful  31st  of 
he  fell — ^fell  a  hero  among  heroes,  while 
leading  his  brigade,  with  which  he  had 
repulsed  the  fierce  rebel  onset.    Unfortunately, 
3  onslaught  was  too  overpowering,  and  his  brigade 
was  forced  to  give  way.    General  Sill,  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  a  mangled  corse,  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     To  their  honor  be  it  said,  they  gave  his 
lifeless  body  kindly  care,  and  it  was  soon  after  trans- 
ferred to  his  friends,  who  carried  him  to  Ohio ;  and 
there  bells  tolled,  and  flags  hung  at  half  mast,  as  to 
the  music  of  muffled  drums  he  was  borne  solemnly, 
sadly  along.     Finally,  amidst  impressive  ceremonies, 
he  was  laid  to  rest.     The  clods  of  earth  fell  slowly 
upon  his  breast,  the  last  sad  rites  were  ended,  and  all 
was  over.     Nobly  he  had  offered  his  life  a  sacrifice — 
it  had  been  accepted.     Still  the  whirlwind  of  rebel- 
lion continued,  and  demanded  new  victims  to  satisfy 
its  insatiable  maw. 

Sill  was  the  only  Union  general  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  River.  The  noble  Kirk,  after  months  of 
painful  suffering,  followed  him  to  an  earthly  grave 
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and  the  portals  of  never-ending  joy.  General  Sill 
was  a  popular  commander.  His  public  and  private 
life  were  adorned  with  the  unsullied  purity  of  refined 
culture  and  Christian  grace.  -  His  simplicity  was  as 
natural  and  artless  as  that  of  a  child.  His  gentle 
demeanor  favorably  impressed  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  kindly  dealing  with  the  sol- 
diers gained  him  their  love,  and  many  have  this  day 
some  little  memento  of  the  general,  which  is  cherished 
as  a  precious  keepsake. 

Once,  while  in  coraniknd  of  the  Second  Division, 
he  was  riding  down  the  Nashville  turnpike,  on  his 
return  from  the  city,  and  accidentally  dropped  a 
glove.  It  was  a  common  kid  glove  and  well  worn ; 
but  a  soldier,  Kimber  A.  Moore,  a  private  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  observing  it 
as  it  dropped^  shouted  to  the  general  to  arrest  his 
attention,  intending  to  restore  it  to  him.  The  general, 
not  hearing  him,  dashed  on,  and  the  soldier  kept  the 
glove.  Showing  it  to  some  comrades  he  observed  : 
"  That  glove  belongs  to  the  good  and  gallant  General 
Sill.  I  shall  keep  it,  however ;  and  should  he  chance 
to  fall  in  this  curaed  rebellion,  which  God  forbid!  I 
shall  treasure  it  and  instruct  my  children  to  preserve 
it  in  memory  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  citizen  and 
soldier,  and  who  amidst  the  glory  of  arms  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  private  soldiers,  who  by  their  valorous 
de^ds,  directed  by  Tds  wisdom  and  practical  sense, 
gained  him  his  good  name."  That  honest  soldier 
retains  the  glove  to-day,  and  considers  it  of  priceless 
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value.  Sach  was  his  standing  among  the  soldiers ; 
and  when  upon  the  battle-field  of  Stone  River  the 
Seoonb  Division  learned  of  his  death,  there  were 
many  expressions  of  deep  and  heartfelt  soitow.  But 
besides  these  generous  and  finer  attributes  of  man- 
hood, he  possessed  those  strong  mental  qualities 
which  placed  him  a  peer  among  our  most  worthy 
c6mmanders.  His  mind  was  comprehensive  and 
active,  his  sagacity  seemed  like  prescience,  his  integ- 
rity above  impeachment,  his  coolness  in  action  pro- 
verbial, his  gallantry  the  highest  type  of  chivalric 
courage,  which  was  so  indisputably  attested  in  his 
death — ^foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger. 

"  The  history  of  every  man  paints  his  character," 
says  Goethe.  K  so,  Stone  River  writes  his  gorge- 
ously— ^gloriously.  It  paints  him  a  noble  commander, 
a  soldier,  and  a  martyr  to  his  cduntry's  cause.  What 
loftier  destiny  is  in  store  for  man?  What  more 
enduring  fame  can  he  acquire  ? 

"  Oh  iJDhat  avails  to  trace  the  fate  of  war 
Through  fields  of  blood,  and  paint  each  glorioiis  scar! 
Why  should  the  strain  your  former  woes  recall — 
The  tears  that  wept  a  friend's  or  brother's  fiadl, 
When  by  your  side,  first  in  the  adventurous  strife, 
He  dauntless  rushed,  too  prodigal  of  life  I" 


CHAPTER     XIV- 


THE   BATTLE   OF   STONE   BIVEB. 

The  movement  upon  Murfreesboro  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  1862.  The 
announcement  was  made  the  night  previous,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  troops  with  a  wild,  shrill  clamor  which 
bespoke  willing  hearts  and  the  assurance  of  victory. 
The  day  dawned  drearily.  A  thick  volume  of  mist 
hugged  the  valleys,  while  dense  masses  of  black 
clouds  overhung  the  heavens ;  but  no  order  came  to 
countermand  the  movement,  so  an  hour  before  day 
the  reveille  rolled  along  the  lines  and  through  the 
cordon  of  drowsy  camps  encircling  Nashville.  In  a 
short  time  the  immense  trains  of  the  army  were 
moving  towai'ds  the  city,  to  park  under  the  protection 
of  the  deep-mouthed  cannon  of  Forts  Casino,  Confis- 
cation and  Negley.  Meantime  the  army  was  in 
motion  southward.  It  was  eifpected  the  enemy 
would  offer  battle  at  Stewart's  Creek,  five  miles  south 
of  La  Vergne,  on  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike.    The 
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eDeray  did  not  expect  a  winter  campaigtL  He  sup- 
posted  the  Federal  armj  woald  establish  winter  quar- 
ten*  at  Xa^liirtlle,  and  had  alrf  ail y  ej^ahlished  his  own 
at  Murfi-^esborij.  Renting  in  this  l»elief  he  had  sent 
a  large  force  of  his  eavaliy  into  West  Teonesii^ee,  to 
harasH  General  Orantj  and  another  into  Kentneky,  to 
destroy  General  Roeecrans'  commonication  with  the 
city  of  Loubville,  Tlie  abienee  of  theie  forces — a 
jK>werftil  arm  with  the  enemy,  and  greatly  superior 
to  our  own— wa^  judged  the  opfKjrtane  monieut  to 
strikt*  a  V>tow.  Infomiation  was  positive  that  the 
forces  of  Polk  and  Kirby  Smith  were  at  Murfrees- 
boroi  and  that  Hardee's  corps  was  on  the  Shelbj-ville 
and  Nolensville  tumpikej  between  Triune  and  Eaglea- 
irilltj,  The  army  therefore  inoYed  in  three  columns, 
iu  aceoi^dance  with  the  following  instructioiiB ; 

Mc(>)ok,  witli  three  diviaions,  to  advatice  by  the  Nolens- 
viile  pike  to  Triune* 

Tht>iruA.'a,  with  two  divisions,  fXegley's  and  Rougseau's,) 
to  a<lvafrcc  on  hie  right,  by  the  Praoklin  and  Wikon  pikes, 
threatening  Hurdet^^s  right,  and  then  to  fall  in  bj  the  cross- 
rtiadw  to  Nolt^nsviUe* 

Crittf'iidenj  with  Wood's,  Pahners  and  Tan  Cleve'e 
divisions^  to  advancse  by  the  Murtreegboro  tnrupike  to  La 
Vertrne. 

With  Tliomae's  two  divisions  at  Nolens ville,  McCook  was 
tc)  attack  Hardee  at  Triune;  and  if  tlie  enemy  reinforced 
Ilarde*.*,  Thciums  w^is  tu  &nppc*rt  McCook. 

If  McCook  f>eat  Hardee,  or  Hardee  retreated,  and  the 
enemy  met  ur  at  Stewart's  Creek,  five  miles  south  of  La 
Vergne,  Crittenden  was  to  attack  him.  Thomas  was  to 
come  in  mi  his  left  flank,  and  MeCook^  atter  detaching  a 
division  to  pursue  or  observe  Hardee,  if  retreating  south- 
ward, was  to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  on  hiB 
rear. 
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At  six  o'clock  General  Davis's  division  of  the  right 
wing  moved  out  upon  the  Edmondson  turnpike,  with 
orders  to  move  upon  that  road  to  Prim's  blacksmith 
shop,  and  thence  by  a  county  road  to  Nolensville. 
General  Sheridan's  division  moved  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  direct  road  to  Nolensville,  followed  by  the 
Second  Division.  The  advance  division  encountered 
the  enemy  when  about  two  miles  from  our  picket 
line.  Skirmishing  was  briskly  kept  up  throughout 
the  day,  and  the  corps  encamped  on  the  hills  beyond 
Nolensville  for  the  night.  It  had  rained  almost 
incessantly  during  the  day,  and  the  roads  had  become 
muddy  and  difficult  of  travel ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  had  increased  as  the  barometer  fell.  They 
manifested  the  disposition  that  soldiers  ought  when 
going  into  danger — ^their  hearts  full  of  confidence  and 
contentment. 

At  daylight  on  the  27th  the  corps  again  moved 
forward,  the  cavalry  under  General  Stanley  in  the 
advance,  followed  by  the  Second  Division,  Major 
Klein's  battalion  of  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry  being 
assigned  to  special  duty  with  the  division.  A  wintry 
fog  covered  the  country,  so  that  only  the  most  promi- 
ment  points  could  be  seen,  and  making  a  successful 
movement  of  troops  a  difficult  undertaking.  When 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile  advanced,  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery, 
opened  on  our  cavalry,  and  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
test its  advance.  The  country  here  is  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  bottoms — ^the  former  mostly  covered  with 
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cedar  thicketB,  the  latter  open  fields.  The  skirmish- 
ing growing  animated,  the  column  pushed  rapidly  on 
until  ascending  a  ridge,  when  it  was  opened  on  with 
snot  and  shell.  Advantage  was  taken  by  General 
Kirk  of  a  cedar  thicket  covering  this  ridge,  to  move 
the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunn, 
and  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bristol,^  to  the  left  of  the  road  and  toward  the  enemy. 


1,  Colonel  Hiram  W.  Bristol  was  bom  at  Rayenna,  Portage  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  'M  of  Novcmlwr,  1836.  In  the  fall  of  1850  he  was  placed 
in  an  academy  at  Win  ah  an,  Ohio.  Soon  after  (the  Union  Schools  of 
Rayt!unJi  Imvliig  in  the  meantime  been  organized)  he  returned  there,  and 
In  June,  18f>3,  pnmonncf^d  tJie  yakdictory  of  the  first  CTaduatin^  class 
fVoin  m\d  siihoah.  In  tUe  !»pring  of  1850  he  entered  Alleghany  College, 
at  iMcrfldville,  Pennaylmuia,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1856. 
On  the  4tU  of  Noyoinlxr  in  that  year  he  was  entered  as  a  law  student  in 
tlvc  nffloe  iif  *}(M\^e  Luther  Day,  at  Ravenna.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
1B59,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  On  tbt^  2Mh  of  !\Iay,  185fl,  baying  married,  he  remoyed  to  Morri- 
Mm,  WUiU'iiide  tioiinty,  lilinois,  where  he  conmienced  the  practice  of  law. 

Wboij  Sumter  was"  ft  red  on  he  raiaed  a  company  for  the  three  months' 
serviee,  but  was  unable  to  ^et  tbeni  accepted.  On  the  24th  of  July  fol- 
lowing the  Thirty-fourth  niinois  was  organized  at  Dixon,  Illinois;  and 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1881,  he  was  mustered  into  the  Uniteti  States 
seryice  as  captain  of  company  B.  On  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  ba%> 
tie-field  of  Shiloh,  he  was  promoted  to  major  of  the  Thirty-fourth  for 
meritorious  conduct,  to  fill  tiie  yacancy  of  the  lamented  Leyanway,  who 
there  fell.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1862,  he  received  th6 
appointment  of  colonel  of  the  regiment^  On  the  8th  of  March,  1863, 
being  broken  down  in  health,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired 
from  the  seryice. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  the  day  so  fatal  to  the  riffht  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  being  unable  to  sit  his  horse,  he  droye  to  the 
front  in  his  ambulance,  and  was  twice  taken  prisoner  and  twice  recap- 
tured—being under  fire  from  daylight  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  reached  the  field  hospital  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  army, 
where  he  was  taken  out  nearly  insensible,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  Nashyille.  He  now  resides  at  Fremont,  Ohio. 
The  hardships  of  the  seryice  have  probably  shortened  his  life  by  many 
years. 

Colonel  Bristol  was  a  good  commander,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  as  brave  an  officer  as  ever  led  a  command  on  the 
field.  His  conduct  at  Shiloh  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed 
it,  and  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  brave  boys  he  once  had  the 
honor  to  command. 
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Four  companies  from  each  regiment  wer  ^^own 
forward  as  skirmishers,  closely  supported  t^  che  rest 
of  the  battalions.  This  advanced  line  mo /ed  very 
cautiously  yet  quickly  forwai'd,  soon  overtaking  the 
cavalry,  which  was  slowly  but  steadily  pushing  the 
enemy  back.  Just  beyond  was  another  hill,  which 
they  soon  ascended ;  and  here  they  were  halted,  for 
on  the  next  hill,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley, 
was  planted  the  rebel  artillery.  Here,  too,  the  rebel 
cavalry  was  drawn  up.  The  brigade  was  now  moved 
entirdy  to  the  left  of  the  road — ^the  Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Housam,  and  the 
Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  Colonel  Read,  supporting  the 
battalion  in  front,  and  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Colonel 
Dodge,  supporting  Edgarton's  battery,  which  was 
now  ordered  into  position  to  reply  to  the  rebel  artil- 
lery. It  opened  fire  from  every  gun,  and  after  a  short 
but  spirited  contest  drove  the  rebels  out  of  range. 

Meantime  the  third  brigade.  Colonel  P.  P.  Baldwin, 
was  ordered  to  the  front  by  General  Johnson,  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  First 
Ohio,  Major  J.  A.  Stafford,  and  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Tripp,  in  deployed  lines,  sup- 
ported by  the  Louisville  Legion,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
W.  W.  BeiTy,  and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio,  Colonel 
Charles  Anderson.  Simonson's  battery  was  first 
posted  on  the  road,  from  which  position  it  aided  in 
repulsing  the  enemy,  and  subsequently  to  the  right 
of  Baldwin's  line.  The  first  brigade  moved  in  rear, 
as  the  reserve  of  the  division. 
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The  firing  between  our  advance  and  the  enemy 
was  spirited  but  hajsardousj  as  the  fog  now  settled 
into  an  almost  inipf'netrable  veil ;  and  even  our  own 
eavalry  were  fired  into  on  the  flanks,  nnder  the  im- 
pj^esftion  that  it  was  the  foe :  it  was  therefore  deemed 
prudent  to  await  the  lifting  of  the  fog  before  a  far- 
ther advance  was  attempted.  About  seven  o'clock 
the  division  descended  the  slope  it  had  occupied,  and 
moved  forward  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  same 
order  in  which  it  had  been  posted  when  on  the  hill. 
Skinnishing  with  the  rear  guard  of  Hardee's  corps 
was  constant  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  division  reached  a  hill  overlooking  the 
village  of  Triune,  Here  the  enemy  was  in  plain  view, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  his  centre  resting  in  the 
village.  Edgarton's  and  Simonson's  batteries  were 
unlimbered,  and  commenced  shelling  the  position 
with  admirable  accuracy,  one  shot  from  Edgarton's 
guns  disabling  one  of  the  enemy's  pieces.*  The  Sixth 
and  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Illi- 
nois charged  the  battery,  but  the  artillerists  did  not 
stand  to  receive  the  shock.  The  rain  now  began  to 
descend  in  torrents,  and  pursuit  for  a  time  was  aban- 
doned. An  hour  afterwards  it  was  resumed,  but  the 
enemy  on  withdrawing  had  destroyed  a  bridge  across 
Wilson's  Creek,  which  flows  near  the  edge  of  the 
town,  compelling  our  artillery  to  cross  about  half  a 
mile  below.  The  troops  now  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them.     Night  coming  on,  the  con- 
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flict  of  the  day  was  ended,  and  the  troops  bivouacked 
on  the  field,  about  a  mile  south  of  Triune.  Here  the 
division  encamped  during  the  28th,  awaiting  the 
developments  of  the  enemy  on  other  portions  of  the 
front.  Meantime  the  destroyed  bridge  was  rebuilt, 
and  a  strong  reconnoissance  sent  out  under  command 
of  General  Willich,  to  determine  whether  the  enemy 
had  retired  to  Shelbyville  or  to  Murfreesboro.  This 
reconnoissance  was  pushed  to  Rigg's  Cross-roads, 
seven  miles  to  the  front,  in  the  direction  of  Shelby- 
ville, and  developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  retreated 
down  the  Eaglesville  road,  thence  by  a  dirt  road  to 
the  Salem  turnpike,  which  leads  into  Muifreesboro. 
Forty-one  prisoners  of  war  were  taken  during  this 
expedition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  December  the  right 
wing  was  again  in  motion  on  the  BuUe  Jack  road,  the 
Second  Division  being  the  rear  of  the  corps.  The 
third  brigade.  Colonel  P.  P.  Baldwin  commanding, 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Triune  as  a  corps  of  obser- 
vation, taking  up  a  strong  position  on  the  north  of 
Wilson's  Creek.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  right 
flank  of  the  army.  One  company  of  Major  Klein's 
battalion  of  cavalry  and  one  section  of  Simonson's 
battery  were  left  with  this  brigade.  This  position 
was  only  temporary,  and  was  to  cover  the  movement 
of  the  right  wing  until  in  the  order  of  battle  before 
Murfreesboro.  That  night,  which  was  extremely 
disagreeable  from  a  cold  drenching  rain  which  fell, 
the  division  (Kirk's  and  Willich's  brigades)  bivou* 
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acked  near  the  Sal^m  road,  some  five  miles  distant 
fiTun  Murfreesboro.  The  meo  lay  on  their  arms  and 
in  rear  of  General  Davis's,  division. 

On  the  30tb  of  December  General  MeCook  ad- 
vanced his  corps  in  line  of  battle,  Sheridan's  division 
covering  the  Wilkinson  tnmpike,  and  Davis's  division 
in  Jine  on  the  right.  Behind  he  kept  in  reserve  the 
Second  Division,  which  marched  in  column  on  the 
turnpike.  The  advance  divisions  were  engaged 
during  the  day,  meeting  with  some  casualties,  but 
steadily  forcing  the  enemy.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  division  obliqued  to  the  right, 
covering  Davis's  right  as  he  moved  into  position,  it 
being  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Appearing  in  considerable  force,  Edgarton's  battery 
threw  a  few  shells  among  them,  and  they  retired. 
Soon  after  two  rebel  batteries  opened  fire*  upon  our 
front.  General  Kirk,  finding  an  excellent  position 
for  his  artillery  just  beyond  his  right,  and  which 
controlled  both  the  rebel  batteries,  directed  Captaiii 
Edgarton  to  open  with  all  his  guns  upon  the  nearest 
one.  This  simultaneous  fire  was  splendidly  eflfective, 
killing  and  wounding  several  men  and  horses.  It 
was  rapidly  withdrawn,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  abandon  one  of  his  disabled  pieces  and  two  or 
three  of  his  carriages.  Meanwhile  the  battery  to  the 
right  had  opened,  to  which  Edgarton  replied,  and 
soon  drove  it  from  the  field.  No  other  engagement 
occurred  upon  the  front  that  day,  and  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  further  work.     General 
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McCook,  confident  that  the  morrow  would  witness  a 
battle,  ordered  Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  to  the 
front.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
cavalry  protecting  our  right  flank  was  hard  pressed, 
and  the  enemy  was  evidently  making  demonstrations 
in  our  rear.  To  resist  this  Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Stanley.  It  moved 
out  some  two  miles  to  a  point  on  the  Salem  turnpike, 
and  was  there  stationed  as  a  reserve,  the  Ninety-third 
Ohio  only  moving  in  support  of  the  cavalry.  After 
marching  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  com 
and  cotton  fields  and  meadows,  they  came  upon  a 
rebel  brigade  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 
The  Ninety-third  advanced  to  a  fence  and  commenced 
firing,  but  the  range  was  too  great  to  be  effective. 
The  command  was  then  ordered  to  fall  back,  their 
retreat  being  covered  by  General  Stanley's  cavalry. 
The  brigade  rejoined  the  division  after  dark,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night  near  General  Johnson's 
headquarters,  as  a  reserve  to  Kirk's  and  Willich's 
brigades. 

The  line  of  battle  was  speedily  formed,  and  was 
about  three  miles  in  extent,  and  trended  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction.  The  left  of  the  line 
rested  on  Stone  river,  the  right  extending  south- 
westerly, resting  on  a  high  wooded  ridge  north  of 
and  on  the  Franklin  turnpike.  The  order  of  battle 
for  the  right  wing  was  the  brigades  of  Sill,  Roberts, 
Carlin,  Post,  Kirk  and  Willich  in  jfront,  with  Schafer's, 
Woodruff's  and  Baldwin's  brigades  in  reserve.     The 
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Naslj  ville  turnpike  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  Murfreesfjoro.  The  topography  of  the  country 
is  thi.s:  The  Wilkinson  turnpike  runs  a  westerly 
course,  and  intersects  with  the  Nashville  turnpike  on 
the  east  side  of  Stone  river,  near  Muif leesboro.  The 
Franklin  turnpike  also  runs  westerly  from  Murfrees- 
boro;  In  rear  of  where  the  line  of  the  right  wing 
was  posted  is  a  common  road,  which  rans  due  north 
and  south,  connecting  the  Franklin  and  Wilkinson 
turnpikes. 

The  line  of  the  entire  army  in  its  relative  position 
was  this :  The  right  of  Wood's  division  rested  upon 
the  Nashville  turnpike,  and  his  left  on  Stone  river ; 
Palmer's  left  rested  on  the  turnpike,  joining  Wood's 
right,  his  right  joining  Negley's  left,  the  reserves  for 
this  wing  being  posted  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the 
turnpike ;  Negley's  division  was  obliqued  to  the  right, 
joining  Palmer ;  Rousseau's  division  was  situated  on 
the  turnpike  in  the  rear  and  centre ;  Sheridan's  divi- 
sion joined  Negley,  his  right  resting  on  the  Wilkin- 
son turnpike ;  Davis's  to  the  right  of  Sheridan,  his 
left  resting  on  the  same  turnpike  ;  Johnson's  on  the 
right  of  Davis,  Kirk's  brigade  facing  in  the  general 
line  eastward,  Willich's  brigade  in  a  line  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  Kirk's  line,  facing  due  south  near  the 
Franklin  turnpike. 

The  position  of  the  right  wing  was  mostly  on  a 
high  cedar-covered  ridge,  with  open  ground — com 
and  cotton  fields  in  front.  The  centre  was  on  rolling 
and  more  commanding  ground,  but  covered  by  a 
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dense  cedar  thicket  to  the  rear  and  left.  The  left 
wing  was  posted  on  ground  rather  undulating,  skirted 
with  timber,  with  open  fields  in  front.  All  along 
this  line  of  battle  extended  a  valley,  gradually  nar- 
rowing from  right  to  left,  and  varying  in  width  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards. 

Such  was  the  general  formation  of  our  line  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  December.  It  has  been  described 
thus  minutely  that  movements  which  occurred  sub- 
sequently may  be  better  understood. 

But  the  position  of  the  Secoio)  Division  needs  to 
be  more  fully  particularized.  General  Kirk's  brigade 
was  thus  disposed :  The  Thirtieth  Indiana  and  the 
Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  in  front,  in  deployed 
line ;  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  in  double  column  in 
the  rear,  as  reserve ;  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  a  little  to  the  rear,  supporting 
Edgai*ton's  battery,  two  pieces  of  which  were  placed 
on  the  road  running  in  rear  of  the  position,  and  up 
which  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  advance  to 
attack.  The  battery  was  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois.  In  front  of  the  latter  was  a 
cedar  grove;  the  battery  was  on  open  ground,  or 
nearly  so,  with  a  dense  cedar  thicket  in  front  of  the 
remaining  regiments.  This  line  covered  the  Franklin 
turnpike,  and  was  just  in  advance  of  the  road  run- 
ning in  rear  and  which  intersects  it.  at  right-angles. 
The  Seventy-ninth  Illinois  was  detached  for  the 
night,  as  guard  to  the  division  train.  Such  was  Gen- 
eral Kirk's  line  of  battle  when  first  formed.  At  night 
26 
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General  Davis  shortened  his  line  towards  the  left, 
thereby  leaving  an  interval  of  some  two  hundred 
yards,  which  General  Kirk  was  compelled  to  cover 
with  skirmishers.  This  weakened  his  line  somewhat 
by  extending  it,  and  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  was 
moved  into  the  front  line.  Kirk  now  relied  for  sup- 
port upon  Willich^s  and  Baldwin's  brigades.  It  was 
essential  that  the  artillery  be  placed  in  an  available 
position,  and  consequently  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  not  admit  of  a  change  which  should  shorten 
the  line.  In  front  was  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers 
thrown  out  from  each  regiment  to  the  margin  of 
open  fields,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

General  Willich's  forces  were  thus  disposed,  facing 
due  south :  To  the  right  of  Edgarton's  battery,  along 
a  fence,  and  on  a  line  perpendicular  with  Kirk's 
right,  lay  in  line  of  battle  the  reserve  companies  of 
the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  portions 
of  which  were  on  picket  duty  in  front.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  is  a  square 
field  of  open  woods ;  beyond  and  south  of  this  is  an 
open  space,  sparingly  timbered,  and  some  hundred 
yards  in  width,  through  which  the  Franklin  road 
yuns.  Inside  the  wooded  field,  and  not  many  yards 
from  the  fence  where  lay  the  reserves  of  the  two 
regiments  first  named,  was  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  in 
line  of  battle,  its  left  resting  near  the  road  in  rear  of 
Kirk's  line,  its  right  extending  nearly  to  the  inclosed 
field  on  the  west.     In  its  rear  the  Eighty-ninth  Uli- 
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nois  was  formed  in  double  column,  closed  in  mass. 
In  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  was  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  its  line 
of  battle  facing  westward.  In  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  wooded  field  referred  to  was  Goodspeed's  bat- 
tery, parked  in  oblong  square.  To  the  north  and 
west  of  this  wooded  field,  and  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  open  space,  were  cleared  fields.  Kirk's  picket 
line  covered  his  front  and  flank,  and  joined  Willich's 
at  a  fence  some  six  hundred  yards  south  of  the  left 
of  the  reserve  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana.  The 
pickets  of  this  latter  regiment  extended  through  a 
com  field,  those  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  joining 
them  and  covering  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  brigade. 

Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  remained  in  bivouac 
near  General  Johnson's  headquarters,  in  a  piece  of 
timber  which  was  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the 
advance  lines.  In  front  of  this  timber,  and  between 
it  and  the  advance  brigades,  were  inclosed  fields.  In 
this  position  the  division  rested  for  the  night* 

Across  the  narrow  valley  which  extended  along 
our  front  was  posted  the  rebel  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  its  right  wing  resting  upon  heights  on  the  east 
bank  of  Stone  river — ^a  stream  mshing  like  a  torrent 
in  winter,  but  fordable  any  where  in  summer, — inter- 
secting the  river  parallel  with  our  left  front ;  the 
centre  extending  along  a  ridge  through  cotton  fields 
and  timber,  which  sloped  gradually  towards  our 
centre  ;  its  left  wing  tracing  the  crest  of  a  rough  and 
rocky  ridge  partially  screened  by  timber,  and  ^ 
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nating  some  half-mile  to  the  south  of  the  Franklin 
tompike. 

When  General  Johnson  was  informed  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Hardee's  corps — ^that  the  centre  of  the  rebel 
army  was  opposite  his  extreme  right,  he  felt  fearful 
tihat  his  division  might  be  compromised,  and  imparted 
to  his  brigade  commanders  the  information  he  had 
received,  enjoining  upon  them  the  strictest  vigilance. 
General  McCook  had  told  him  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  attacked  in  the  morning  by  the  whole  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  his  prediction  proved  nearly  true. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  ribse  of  camp 
fires  was  enjoined  to  be  carried  out  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  that  we  were  massing  troops  there, 
and  thus  compel  him  to  contract  his  lines  or  await 
attack. 

The  dispositions  having  been  all  completed,  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  carried  his  confidence  so  far  as  to  issue 
an  address  to  his  soldiers,  imbued  with  the  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  of  the  pending  conflict.  Here  it 
is,  just  as  it  was  read  to  a  portion  of  the  troops  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
In  Front  of  Murfreesboro,  December  31,  1862.      f 

Orders. 

9^e  General  Commanding  desires  to  say  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Aipiy  of  the  Cumberland,  that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  their  conduct  yesterday.  It  was  all  that  he  could  have 
wished  for.  He  neither  saw  i\pr  heard  of  any  skulking. 
SThey  behaved  with  the  coolnesS  and  gallantry  of  veterans. 
rfe  now  feels  perfectly  confident,  with  God^s  grace  and 
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their  help,  of  striking  this  day  a  blow  for  the  country  the 
most  crushing,  perhaps,  which  the  rebellion  has  yet  sus- 
tained. Soldiers  I  tne  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  are  upon 
yoD  ;  the  very  fate  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  hang  on 
the  issues  of  this  day's  battle.  Be  true,  then,  to  yourselves; 
true  to  your  own  manly  character  and  soldierly  reputation ; 
true  to  the  love  of  your  dear  ones  at  home,  whose  prayers 
ascend  this  day  to  God  for  your  success.  Be  cool.  T  need 
not  ask  you  to  be  brave.  Keep  ranks.  Do  not  throw 
away  your  lire.  Fire  slowly,  deliberately — above  all,  fire 
low,  and  be  always  sure  of  your  aim.  Close  readily  in 
upon  the  enemy,  and  when  you  get  within  charging 
distance,  rush  upon  him  with  the  bayonet.  Do  this,  and 
victory  will  certainly  be  yours.  Recollect  that  there  are 
hardly  any  troops  in  the  world  that  will  stand  a  bayonet 
charge,  and  that  those  who  make  it,  therefore,  are  sure 
to  win. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Rosecrans. 

Julius  P.  Garesche,  A.  A.  G  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  30th  of  December  had  been  a  dreary  day. 
Rain  had  fallen  almost  constantly,  and  the  soldiers 
were  saturated  with  water.  Towards  night  the  wind 
swept  coldly  from  the  north,  and  as  no  bivouac  fires 
were  permitted  on  the  real  front,  the  aspect  was  truly 
cheerless.  At  midnight  the  stars  faintly  twinkled 
through  the  rifts  of  clouds  which  still  hung  heavily 
over  head,  portentious  of  rain.  The  scene  was  fear- 
fully impressive.  Within  half  a  mile  of  each  other 
lay  two  mighty  armies,  in  the  most  perfect  silence, 
waiting  for  the  morrow's  light  to  wreak  the  venge- 
ance of  the  deadly  rencontre.  Peace  then  ruled 
supremo — 

**  The  foresto  fretted  aisles, 
And  leafy  domes  above  them  bent, 
And  solitude 
So  eloquent  P' 
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By  three  o'clock  in  'the  morning  of  the  Slst  of 
December  the  commanders  were  astir  and  vigilant. 
Captain  E.  P.  EdsaU  and  Lieutenant  A.  T.  Baldwin, 
of  General  Kirk's  staff,  visited  the  line  of  outposts, 
and  found  everything  quiet  in  front.  At  the  same 
hour  General  Willich  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jones,  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  to  patrol  the 
woods  six  hundred  yards  in  front  of  his  pickets. 
Company  B  executed  this  perilous  night  mission,  but 
no  indications  of  the  presence  or  purposes  of  the  foe 
were  discovered. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  division  was 
quietly  called  to  arms,  and  thus  awaited  daylight. 
Just  as  day  dawned,  there  being  no  indications  of 
the  enemy  advanctng,  the  order  was  issued  to  prepare 
breakfast.  The  meal  was  frugal  and  soon  ended. 
Meantime  a  portion  of  the  artillery  horses  (about  one 
third  of  the  whole  number)  were  taken  to  water, 
which  was  near  by — the  remainder  standing  ready  to 
hitch  to  the  pieces  on  the  first  indication  of  danger. 

At  precisely  twenty-two  minutes  past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  not  ten  minutes  after  the  dawn  of  day, 
a  brisk  firing  was  heard  upen  the  extreme  right  of 
General  Kirk's  line.  It  was  evident  the  rebels  had 
commenced  the  movement  against  our  right.  The 
enemy  could  be  seen  advancing  over  the  open  countiy 
in  our  front,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant.  They 
moved  in  four  heavy  columns,  battalion  front,  four 
battalions  deep,  with  a  strong  reserve  held  in  mass. 
The  advance  column  moved  d.iectly  on  the  Thirty. 
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fourth  Illinois.  It  was  an  overwhelming  force.  Gen- 
eral Kirk  ordered  the  Thirty-fourth  to  advance  to 
the  support  of  its  skirmishers  and  pickets,  with  the 
hope  of  checking  the  enemy  and  relieving  the  battery. 
The  Thirty- fourth  advanced  steadily  out  into  the 
open  field,  and  commenced  firing,  defending  the  front 
with  admirable  gallantry.  But  its  position  was  an 
especial  mark  for  rebel  practice,  and  they  poured  into 
it  a  murderous  volley.  Still  the  regiment  nobly  stood 
its  ground,  firing  with  great  effectiveness,  but  suffer- 
ing terribly.  Meantime  Edgarton's  battery  opened. 
It  could  not  at  first  distinguish  the  enemy,  and  threw 
a  couple  of  shells  in  the  direction  of  their  fire.  In 
a  moment,  however,  they  came  in  sight  of  and  near 
the  battery,  when  it  opened  with  canister.  The  rebel 
line  replied,  and  at  the  first  fire  killed  and  wounded 
seventy-five  horses,  which  entirely  unmanned  the 
guns.  The  fight  had  not  been  raging  five  minutes, 
yet  it  was  terrific.  The  Thirty-fourth  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  the  advancing  hosts.  The  skirmish- 
ers of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  ThirMeth  Indiana  and 
the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  also  directed  an 
oblique  fire  on  the  advancing  column ;  but  it  moved 
on  like  an  automaton,  and  scores  of  our  men  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

When  within  some  thirty-yards  of  Kirk's  line  the 
rebel  column  partially  changed  front,  and  moved  on 
our  right  at  left  oblique,  and  on  the  double-quick. 
Their  yells  were  deafening.  They  now  moved  so  as 
to  completely  flank  Kirk's  line  and  render  the  posi- 
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tion  entirely  untenable.  On  they  came,  like  a  huge 
tidal  wave  of  the  sea,  maddened  with  draughts  of 
gunpowdered  whiskey  and  terribly  in  earnest.  The 
Thirty-fourth  soon  became  engaged  in  an  almost 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  Already  twelve  men  had  been 
killed  and  sixty  wounded ;  but  the  regiment  heroic- 
ally sought  to  maintain  its  line.  The  strife  over  its 
colors  was  terrible  and  bloody.  Five  color-bearers 
fell  in  quick  succession,  but  fast  as  they  fell  the  flag 
was  raised  aloft  and  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  foe ! 
Thus  fell  Santee,  Wright,  Wendell,  and  others  whose 
names  are  unknown.  Lieutenant  John  Smith,  of 
company  H,  rushed  to  the  rescue  as  the  colors  were 
being  grasped  by  a  rebel,  seized  them,  and  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  five  musket  balls !  Another  soldier,  name 
unknown,  snatched  them  from  the  ground,  ran  and 
gave  them  to  a  soldier  of  Edgarton's  battery  who 
was  mounted,  to  bear  to  the  rear  ;  but  he,  too,  was 
shot,  and  the  colors  over  which  so  much  precious 
blood  had  been  spilled  were  trailed  in  the  mud  by 
traitor  hands. 

The  rebel  column  now  rushed  upon  Edgarton's 
guns.  He,  in  a  manly  voice  that  rang  above  the  din 
of  battle,  told  his  men  to  save  themselves,  while  he 
grimly  stood  b}^  one  of  his  pieces,  and,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Burwick,  loaded  and  discharged  it  into 
the  column  as  it  closed  upon  him,  mowing  a  huge 
roadway  through  it,  and  in  an  instant  after  he  was 
wounded  and  fell  across  the  trail  of  the  piece.  Many 
of  his  men  refused  to  leave  him,  and  fought  the  foe 
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with  their  swabs,  and  were  killed  or  captured.  While 
in  this  position  he  received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  the 
breast,  and  was  left  for  dead.* 


2.  Warren  Parker  Edgarton  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1836.  In  early  life  he  manifested  uncommon  powers  of 
oratory,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  author  and 
rhetorician,  William  Russell.  His  youthful  years  were  thus  passed  m 
laying  the  foundation  of  liis  future  eminence  as  an  elocutionist  and 
orator.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  as  tutor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Hudson  River  Institute,  New  York,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  during  which  time  he  applied 
himself  with  unceasing  assiduity  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
Indeed,  his  life  at  this  time  wos  a  continuous  progression  in  science  and 
literature.  Vacating  it  for  the  study  of  law,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
untiring  vigor,  in  the  State  Law  College  of  Ohio,  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  his  twenty-first  5^ear.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  *'  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory  and  Law  of  Contracts"  in  that  Institution.  Ho  was 
also  one  of  th*-  editors  of  the  "  Western  Law  Monthly."  He  also  origi- 
nated and  published  a  series  of  text  books  on  Elocution,  which  were 
received  with  great  favor,  and  became  the  standard  work  in  many 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  April,  1861,  upon  the  President's  call  for  troops,  Edgarton  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Colonel  James  Barnett's  battery  of  artillery,  and  served 
as  such  in  every  engagement  of  McClellan's  campaign  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. His  term  of  enlistment  haviug  expired,  he  was  commissioned  to 
raise  a  battery  of  artillery.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he  enlisted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  weie  mustered  into  the  service  as  battery  E, 
First  Ohio  Light  Artillery.  It  was  assigned  to  General  O.  M.  Mitcheirs 
division,  and  participated  with  that  command  in  all  its  arduous  and 
brilliant  campaigns  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama.  When 
his  battery  was  attached  to  the  Second  Division  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  artillery,  and  served  in  that  honorable  position  until  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Stone  River.  Of  his  heroic  action  and  capture  enough  is 
said  in  the  text. 

In  June,  1863,  he  returned  to  his  command,  and  was  appointed  chief 
of  artillery  at  the  post  of  Nashville.  When  the  reserve  troops  moved  to 
the  front,  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  he  was  relieved 
from  his  post  at  Nashville  upon  his  own  request,  and  made  chief  of 
artiller}'  upon  General  Morgan's  staff.  Five  weeks  atler  he  was  assigned 
a  similar  position  upon  the  staff  of  Major  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 
During  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  he  com- 
manded the  guns  of  Fort  Neglcy  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  he  took  the  field.  Stationing  two  regular  batteries  on  Orchard 
Knob,  he  directed  their  fire  upon  the  ( n^  my  on  Mission  Ridge,  until  our 
own  troops  came  witliin  range ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  dashed  on 
to  the  front,  joining  General  Sheridanjust  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
capture  of  Bragg's  headquarters.  When  th^  Fourth  Army  Corps 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  anillery  accompanying  the  ex]>edition.  On  the  10th  of  March  no 
was  promoted  m^jor  of  ^tillery. 
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General  Kirk  had  now  lost  his  guns,  and  his  heart 
was  grieved.  Hastily  he  withdrew  his  regiments  to 
another  position,  directly  in  front  of  the  retel  column, 
and  there  renewed  the  contest.  He  then  dashed  to 
WDlich's  brigade,  which  was  already  suffering  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  appealed  for  aid.  A  portion 
of  the  reserve  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  heroically 
aided  in  the  new  defence,  but  the  other  regiments 
awaited  the  orders  of  General  WUlich,  and  in  the 
meantime  were  driven  back.  This  attack,  renewed 
so  suddenly,  for  a  moment  staggered  the  rebel  line ; 
but  although  scores  fell,  it  closed  up  solid  as  before, 
and  moved  on  as  if  bullets  were  but  pebble-stones 
thrown  by  an  infant.  Their  fire,  kept  up  briskly 
and  directed  with  precision,  soon  threw  the  ranks  into 
disorder,  despite  the  strenuous  exertions  of  General 
Eark  and  his  subordinates  to  induce  steadiness.  Here 
Kirk  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  mounting 


Edffarton  possesses  a  noble  and  majestic  form ;  his  manners  are  bland 
andmgnified;  his  voice  rich  and  mellifluous;  his  diction  elegant ;  his 
eloquence  fervid  and  commanding.  As  a  man  Jie  invokes  respect  and 
esteem  from  his  high-toned  character  and  generous  heart.  As  a  lawyer 
he  is  regarded  as  possessm^  exalted  talents  and  a  brilliant  genius.  As 
an  orator  his  manner  is  captivating,  his  gestures  graceful  and  animated, 
and 

."  His  words  have  such  a  melting  flow, 

And  speak  of  truth  so  sweetly  well, 

They  drop  like  heaven's  serenest  dew. 

And*  all  is  brightness  where  they  fall." 

As  a  soldier  he  is  manly,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  fullv  inspired  with  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  prepared  to  meet  it  in  all  its  stem  necessities. 
As  a  commander  he  is  firm  yet  temperate,  strict  yet  not  severe,  gaining 
the  obedience  of  his  men  not  by  arbitrary  commands,  but  through  the 
winning  grace  of  confidence  and  love.  Altogether,  the  service  has  bat 
few  men  his  superiors  in  the  knowledge  of  gunnery  or  in  dev»**''»«  *a  ii* 
true  interests. 
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another  he  again  directed  his  men.  The  rebel  line 
was  now  within  twenty  paces,  and  to  stand  longer 
was  death  or  capture.  Th^  column  pressing  them 
outnumbered  as  five  to  one.  Here  Lieutenant  Riley 
fell,  and  more  than  a  hundred  gallant  soldiers  crim- 
soned the  earth  with  their  blood.  This  attests  the 
stubbornness  of  the  resistance. 

Again  the  brigade  fell  back  to  a  fence  which  ran 
diagonally  through  an  open  field,  and  under  cover  of 
which  Kirk  hoped  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until 
he  could  receive  reinforcements ;  but  the  foe  pressed 
closely,  and  the  resistance  was  feeble.  Kirk  here 
had  a  second  horse  killed,  and  was  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Still  he  thought  to  retain 
the  command,  and  Wagner,*  his  chief  of  stafl^,  together 
with  other  staff  officers,  displayed  great  heroism  in 
rallying  the  men.  It  was  near  here  that  General 
Willich,  while  galloping  to  the  front,  to  form  his 


3.  David  C.  Wagner  was  bom  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1825,  near 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  In  the  fall  of  1838  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1837, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Rock  river  country,  Illinois,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  families  that  settled  in  Ogle  county.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he 
proceeded  to  California  by  the  overland  route.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he  re- 
turned to  the  Rock  river  country,  and  located  at  Mount  Morris,  Ogle 
countjr. 

During  the  summer  of  1881  he  aided  in  recruiting  a  companv  for  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Illinois,  and  was  elected  its  first  lieutenant.  While  at 
Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  in  the  winter  of  1881 ,  he  was  elected  captain 
of  company  K  of  that  regiment.  lie  gallantly  led  this  company 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Shiloh.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  was  appointed 
acting  assistant  adjutant  general  to  General  E.  N.  Kirk,  with  whom  he 
remamed  until  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  when  General  Kirk  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  then  appointed  as  acting  United  States  quarter- 
master. He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  the  disorganization  of  the 
Twentieth  Army  Corps.  On  the  17th  of  November  he  was  appointed  as 
iiiiq;>ector  general  on  General  John  6eatty*s  stafi^,  in  which  capacity  he 
flfffed  imm  his  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans. 
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brigade  in  Kirk's  support,  was  pounced  upon,  his 
horse  shot,  and  himself  captured  by  another  column 
of  the  enemy,  which  at  first  moved  upon  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Indiana,  and  then  obliquing  a  little  to  the  right, 
attacked  the  right  of  Davis's  division. 

A  corn  field  now  lay  in  the  rear,  which  at  first 
rapidly  descended  into  a  hollow,  then  gradually 
ascended  until  it  formed  into  a  slight  plateau. 
Skirting  this  was  a  piece  of  titnber,  and  for  this  the 
men,  hotly  pressed,  hastened — not  in  fright,  but  in 
considerable  confusion.  Kirk  followed  for  a  short 
distance,  cheering  the  men,  but  soon  his  strength 
failed  him  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  patriotic 
energy  succumbed  to  the  intensity  of  pain,  and  he 
was  borne  bleeding  to  the  rear.  Colonel  Dodge,  of 
the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  was  then  notified  that  he  was 
in  conmiand.  The  corn  field  was  a  plain  of  death. 
It  was  crossed  under  a  withering  fire,  which  swept 
the  dry  grass  and  stalks  like  a  prairie  fire.  Language 
cannot  describe  the  fearful  carnage  of  that  open  field. 
But  it  was  strewn  with  rebel  as  well  as  Union  dead ; 
for  the  soldiers  loaded  as  they  ran,  turned,  fired 
into  the  compact  rebel  column,  and  then  renewed  the 
flight. 

•  This  retreat,  although  a  "  military  necessity."  was 
disastrous  to  a  further  unity  of  effort  during  this 
fearful  ordeal  of  battle.  A  portion  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Illinois  in  its  retreat  became  mingled  with  the 
soldiers  of  Willich's  brigade,  and  was  borne  too  far 
to  the  right,  and  many  men  were  jCasiillGed  in  the 
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cavalry  charge  whicli  the  enemy  made  upon  that 
flank.  It  was  then  Captain  Wood  and  Lieutenant 
Weld,  with  a  few  of  their  men,  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Major  Dysart*  succeeded  in  rallying  about 
fifky  of  his  men  behind  a  fence  skirting  a  wooded 
height  and  some  three-fourth  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  his 
former  position,  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  a 
regiment  of  rebel  cavalry  which  was  charging  upon 
them  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  the  position, 
he  retreated  to  the  Nashville  turnpike,  and  there 
aided  in  the  defence  of  our  trains,  which  were  threat- 
ened by  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  Thirtieth  Indiana  %ll  rapidly  back  to  the 
right  and  rear,  halted  for  a  moment  at  the  fence  in 
the  corn  field,  and  then  fell  back  to  a  position  nearly 
skirting  the  timber.  Here  it  was  joined  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  four  companies  which  were  on  picket  in 
the  morning,  having  lost  their  major,  Fitzsimmons, 
who  was  captured.  Taking  position  behind  a  fence, 
and  commanding  the  ground  over  which  the  enemy 


4.  Colonel  A.  P.  Dysart  was  bom  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1826, 
in  Huntingdon  countjr,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Lee  county,  Illinois, 
in  1847.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer.  In  August,  1861,  he  raised 
a  company  for  the  Thirty-Fourth  Illinois,  and  was  elected  its  captain. 
At  Shiloh  he  acted  as  major  when  the  gallant  Levanway  fell,  and  was 
promoted  to  that  rank  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Upon  the  pro- 
motion of  Colonel  Kirk  and  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Bristol,  who  had 
received  the  appointment,  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel,  to  date  from 
the  29th  of  November,  1862.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  division  at  TuUa- 
homa,  Tennessee,  in  July,  1863,  he  tendered  l\is  resignation,  which  was 
aooepted,  to  date  from  Mie  7th  <5f  August,  1863.  Colonel  Dysart  was 
DopfiUur  with  his  men  and  emphatically  their  friend.  He  ever  sought/ 
fcf  tiielr  comfort,  and  supplied,  so  far  as  possible,  their  necessities. 
'  1m  departed  from  the  service  he  Aiook  the  liand  of  nearly  every 
**•*  TO  command,  and  received  the  hearty  "  God  bless  you  I"  of 
He  is  now  on  his  farm  at  Nachusa,  Illinois. 
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must  pass,  it  awaited  the  opportunity  to  attack.  A 
portion  of  the  Thirty-foorth  Illinois  accompanied  it. 
Meantime  Major  Buckner,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illi- 
nois, dashed  up  and  reported  to  Colonel  Dodge  that 
his  regiment  was  reiuly  to  do  anything  it  could. 
Dodge  ordered  it  forward  across  the  open  field  to  his 
right  and  rear.  It  was  a  new  regiment,  never  yet  in 
battle,  but  it  advanced  with  the  sterwliness  of  vete- 
rans amid  a  terribly  destructive  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Scores  fell  while  crossing  the  field.  On  the  ** double 
quick"  it  came,  and  forming  upon  the  right  of  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana,  at  once  engaged  the  enemy. 

When  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  and  the  l)attery 
were  turned  by  the  rebels.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunn, 
being  exi)osed  to  a  withering  cross-fire,  withdrew  his 
regiment  and  movced  across  the  opcm  fields  in  the 
din^ction,  but  somewhat  to  the  right,  of  General 
Johnson's  headquarters,  the  men  constantly  firing  in 
retreat  upon  the  rel)el  r^olumn,  which  pivMHoi]  them 
closely.  It  first  form<*.d  behind  the  c^)rn  field  fence, 
but  being  unsupported  it  retired  to  the  skirt  of  the 
timb<*r.  While  in  this  positi(m  the  Thirtieth  Indiana 
was  obs<?rv(ed  to  cross  the  field  to  the  front  and  left, 
and  form  in  line  of  battle  behind  the  fence  on  the 
crest  just  referned  to.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunn 
then  movitd  his  eommand  V)y  the  flank,  under  clover 
of  tlic  woods,  until  direetly  in  its  rear,  but  some  forty 
rods  distant,  when  a  sc^ction  of  ftimonson's  battery 
unlimVx'red  in  its  front,  and  the  regiment  halted  m 
its  support. 
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When  the  attack  was  so  fiercely  made  upon  the 
pickets  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  the  pickets  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  aided  in  the  fire 
upon  the  rebel  column,  and  the  regiment  advanced 
to  their  support.  Another  column  of  the  enemy  soon 
moved  directly  on  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana.  The . 
regiment  then  engaged  this  latter  force  with  alacrity, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  exchanged  a  destroe- 
tive  fire  of  musketry  at  hajf  range.  The  Seventy- 
seventh  had  an  immense  advantage  in  position,  and 
the  rebel  line  would  soon  have  sunk  beneath  such  a 
steady  and  fatal  fire  had  it  not  retreated  across  the 
little  brook  which  meandered  through  the  valley  in 
front.  At  this  instant  the  overwhelming  attack  on 
the  regiments  in  line  on  the  right  forced  them  back 
and  uncovered  the  right  of  the  Seventy-seventh. 
Soon  after  the  Twenty-second  Indiana,  of  General 
Davis's  division,  pressed  by  a  portion  of  the  heavy 
column  which  had  moved  upon  the  Twenty-ninth 
Indiana,  gave  way,  and  the  regiment  was  suddenly 
left  isolated  and  alone,  battling  against  great  odds, 
and  in  danger  of  capture,  for  it  was  amidst  a  square 
of  fires.  In  front  the  enemy  it  had  repulsed  was 
reformed  and  again  advancing;  on  its  right,  and 
partially  in  its  rear,  were  the  columns  which  had 
turned  and  dispersed  the  first  and  the  remainder  of 
the  second  brigades.  Colonel  Housam  then  formed 
in  line  of  battle  upon  the  right  of  General  Davis's 
division,  which  had  already  changed  front,  its  line 
running  nearly  perpendicular  to  its  first  formation. 
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Directly  in  front  of  the  Seventy-seventh,. and  about 
four  hundred  yards  distant,  was  a  rebel  battery,  A 
little  to  the  right,  and  in  front  of  this,  were  Edgar- 
ton's  guns  which  the  enemy  had  captured  and  turned 
against  us.  Colonel  Housam,  deeming  the  moment 
opportune,  ordered  the  regiment  to  charge  these 
batteries,  which  it  did  most  gallantly,  recapturing 
Edgarton's  pieces,  and  straight  on  to  the  other  bat- 
tery, under  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  canist/cr,  until 
suddenly  cohfronted  by  a  largely  superior  force,  and 
being  unsupported,  it  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
abandoning  the  fruits  of  its  glorious  energy.  Again 
it  refonned  on  General  Davis's  right,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  On  he  came,  maddened 
with  the  delirium  of  apparent  victory ;  but  he  was 
met  by  a  fire  which  momentarily  staggered  him.  He 
closed  up,  however,  and  on  this  line  the  contest  was  - 
hotly  waged  for  some  time.  Here  the  gallant  Hou- 
sam fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  was  borne  in  a  dying 
state  from  the  field.  When  he  received  the  fatal 
shot  he  staggered  and  coolly  remarked  to  his  adju- 
tant, ''Davis,  I  am  wounded.  Stay  by  the  brave 
boys  of  the  Seventy-seventh."  And  nobly  he  did, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  regiments  to  the  left,  in 
Post's  and  Carlin's  brigades,  were  repulsed  /in  a  very 
unequal  contest,  and  hurled  back  upon  Sheridan's 
division.  This  compelled  another  retreat,  and  Lieu- 
tenaut  Davi^  gallantly  led  his  regiment  in  order, 
baiting  it  at  every  favomble  piece  of  ground  to  offer 
battle,  nntiJ  finally  it  rested  in  the  woods,  near  to 
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where  the  relics  of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  brigades  were  first  formed.*  Colonel  Hoasam 
was  the  only  field  officer  with  the  regiment.  After 
its  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  its  disaster,  Cap- 
tain T.  E.  Rose  assumed  command  and  displayed 
chivalrous  valor. 

While  the  second  brigade  was  extricating  itself 
from  the  annihilating  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  was  thus 
being  forced  back  to  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
division  general,  the  third  brigade  was  ordered  under 
arms,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  edge  of 
timber  facing  the  open  fields,  and  over  which  the  foe 
must  come  to  attack  him.  But  General  Johnson, 
seeing  the  enemy  advancing  on  the  second  brigade, 


6.  Samuel  T.  Davis  was  bom  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania. 
March  6th,  1837.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  commenced  teaching  school,  ana 
in  the  winter  of  1860  he  commenced  the  regular  study  of  medicine.  In 
April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers: served  three  months,  and  re-enlisted  August  10th,  1861,  as 
second  lieutenant  in  companjr  0,  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. Upon  the  organization  of  the  regiment  he  was  commissioned 
adyutant. 

While  the  command  Jay  at  Camp  Nevin,  Kentucky,  General  E.  N. 
E[irk  appointed  him  his  acting  assistant  adjutant  general.  As  such  he 
served  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  winning  the  praise  of  his  brigade  and 
divinon  commanders.  Colonel  F.  8.  Stumbaugh  then  assumed  command 
of  the  brigade,  and  he  was  still  retained.  During  the  siege  of  Corinth  he 
midntained  the  good  name  already  acquired.  Upon  (General  Eirk  again 
asBuming  command  of  the  brigade  he  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request. 

March  15th,  1863,  he  was  appointed  brigade  inspector,  a  position 
arduous  in  its  duties  and  important  in  its  trust,  and  which  he  held  until 
O^ber  10th,  1863.  While  in  this  position  he  aimed  to  do  his  whole 
duty  regardless  of  Mend  or  foe,  and  his  anxiety  was  rewarded  by  the 
appreciation  of  General  Rosecrans,  expressed  in  a  complimentary  letter 
mim  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  C.  Ducat,  inspector  general  of  the  army. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his 
xcij^ent,  and  in  December  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Wm.  Grose, 
commanding  brigade,  his  acting  assistant  ac^utant  general.  In  Decem- 
ber be  re-enlisted  his  company  as  veterans,  and  Uie  regiment  shortly 
tbttowed  its  example. 
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inline  at  the  fence,  where  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois 
joined  it,  ordered  Colonel  Baldwin  to  move  the  ITirst 
Ohio  across  the  open  field  and  post  it  at  the  fence, 
to  the  left  of  the  second  brigade,  and  the  Sixth  In- 
diana on  the  edge  of  some  timber  to  the  left  of  the 
First  Ohio.  One  section  of  the  Fifth  Indiana  bat- 
tery was  posted  between  these  two  regiments.  The 
Lonisville  Legion  moved  to  the  support  of  the  First 
Ohio,  and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio  was  held  in  reserve 
in  the  woods  near  the  edge  of  the  field. 

The  line  of  battle  at  this  time  consisted  of  the 
third  and  a  portion  of  the  second  brigades.  On  the 
right  was  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois ;  to  the  left  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana  and  a  portion  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Illinois.  To  the  rear  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  sup- 
porting the  section  of  Simonson's  battery,  was  the 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana.  To  the  left  of  this,  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  was  the  third  brigade, 
in  the  order  of  battle  just  described.  This  line  was 
hardly  formed  when  the  enemy  appeared  full  in 
front.  The  skirmishers  were  driven  in,  and  a  furious 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  poured  forth.  The 
two  brigades  opened  with  musketry  and  checked  the 
advance  of  their  skirmishers,  forcing  them  back. 
Soon  after  this  their  main  line  advanced  and  deployed 
into  four  lines  of  battle,  each  line  regimental  front, 
and  from  four  to  six  battalions  deep,  followed  by 
columns  closed  in  mass,  and  several  batteries  of  artil- 
lery ,and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  vengeful 
fury.    One  sheeted  flame  of  fire  and  smoke  extended 
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along  the  entire  line.  Our  men- fought  with  deter- 
mined valor,  and  did  all  that  mortal  could  to  stay 
the  surging  tide.  Simonson's  guns,  all  in  battery, 
rolled  forth  one  continuous  deafening  sound,  and 
mowed  great  openings  through  their  columns.  For 
nearly  half  an  hour  this  carnage  continued,  and  the 
ground  was  piled  with  loyal  and  rebel  slain.  Here 
fell  Colonel  Sheridan  P.  Read,*  of  the  Seventy-ninth 


0.  Sheridan  P.  Read  was  bom  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  in  1839t 
and  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  ability.  His 
&ther,  Ezra  Read,  was  a  naUve  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  the  descendant  of  a  vigorous  stock,  who,  in 
the  early  New  England  historjr  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had 
performed  distinguished  parts  in  the  militaiy  and  civic  service.  Colonel 
Read  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  and  graduated 
at  the  law  school  of  the  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  under  the 
instructions  of  Judges  McDonald  and  Otto,  the  latter  now  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  teachings  of  these  eminent  Jurists 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  evinced  qualities  for  the  profession  be  had 
chosen  which  secured  for  him  the  highest  commendation  of  his  profes- 
sors. He  first  commenced  practice  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  but  in  1858 
he  removed  to  Paris,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death. 

When  the  call  was  made  for  troops,  in  August,  1863,  he  volunteered 
as  a  soldier,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
niinois,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  following  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  his  men,  and  ftilly  enjoyed  their  confidence.  On  the  eventfhl 
Slst  of  December,  1862,  he  fell,  his  head  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball  while 
nobly  leading  his  men.  He  died  instantly,  as  the  brave  only  could  wish 
to  die,  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  and  noblest  duty  upon  earth — ^the 
defence  of  home  and  country.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Paris,  Illi- 
nois, for  interment,  where  his  memory  will  be  cherished  as  ooe  of  the 
brightest  Jewels  of  the  Stat^  A  noble  wife  and  two  young  children  are 
left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Colonel  Read  was  a  lawyer  from  love  of  his  profession,  and  because  it 
not  only  afforded  him  a  livelihood  but  developed  a  strong  mental  cul- 
ture. He  was,  perhaps,  not  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  law  by  any 
man  of  his  age  in  the  State.  He  was  a  friend  to  every  good  undertaking, 
and  gave  it  his  heartv  support.  In  the  cause  of  education  be  was  par- 
ticularly active,  and  for  several  years  was  the  school  commissioner  for 
Edgar  county.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  every  thing  that  could 
advance  the  mechanical  or  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  In  politics 
he  was  a  democrat,  an  earnest  and  honest  partisan,  and  for  several 
years  an  editor  of  a  political  paper  in  the  town  of  Paris.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  upon  the  land,  he  dropped  the  pen  which  had  labored 
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Illinois^  Oaptain  Frank  Stebbini,  of  tha  Twm%f^ 
nintli,  and  Adjutant  E.  B.  Striblay,  of  tha  Tltlitlatb 
Indiana;  also  Oaptain  FurgnflK)n,  of  tha  I^ulnvlllo 
ijepoTL  During  thw  ordeal  tba  cjolor-lyaarar  of  tba 
Legion  was  shot,  and  the  flag  fell  to  tba  ground ;  but 
in  an  instant  three  soldiem^-Bergaant  John  Diikary 
John  B.  Scheible,  and  Charles  VlmkhMmmv — warn 
struggling  to  gain  the  honor  of  }>earifig  tt  aloft,  ^Dm 
first  achieved  the  mai»tery«  and  Inmi  t\ui  iuAm%  fi>r 
the  niiiiaiiid^ir  of  tbe  du/.  /notber  ><oI/llif^r— prlv^ta 
Wniiaifl Shyiiiaker — fi^c^iv  -1  a |>abiful  wonml  in  t\m 
thigli,  bat  p#fnsii*t4f4  in  rmummn;  ^^*  t'^^  mnku^  miA 
had  to  be  forc^l  w  tb'if  rmt.  It  wtm  wUiUi  in  ibUf 
fomtkm  that  UiittU-jmnt  CoV^tM^l  DuuUf  i4  ib« 
Twenty  ninth  IwYmwi,  wu^  t^jiufi^i  m  1*^  wm  UnAif 

Willi  tlM^  mimf^lh^  mUunt^^  m  j^M^tUm  w\Mk 
oar  troops  posnes^  it  wm  ^¥U^  tb^  r^M  4iar/|)Mi»M 
coold  not  vitlMi<^u)4  tbe  fes#f ^1  0y'^^%  ^^  4»^/t  ;s«^ 

tnaie  d»e  repdbe  «^)^:;iKked  4i^e€>gff0j/!}ji4ked ;  4Aft^  <^/A¥Hmn 
to  llie  i«(s&r.    Tike  ^si^ffiay  r^^to^  IhK]^^^  mi4  md^ 


mat  pnt^  iki^  mwti  wJiioli  ilUpflHl  ;it«k(f|;dlte 
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cover  of  an  intervening  ridge  which  partially  pro- 
tected him,  reformed  the  columns  and  again  moved 
forward  by  the  flank  until  the  centre  of  his  line 
rested  upon  the  right  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois, 
He  then  moved  directly  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  line,  pouring  in  volley  after  volley  of  musketry. 
Our  men  replied,  firing  at  right  oblique,  until  imme- 
diate retreat  or  capture  was  the  alternative. 

The  retreat  commenced.  The  Seventy-ninth  Illi- 
nois first  gave  way,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
second  brigade,  the  enemy  charging  upon  them  with 
yeUs  and  a  most  galling  fire.  Simonson  was  here 
compelled  to  leave  two  of  his  guns,  in  consequence 
of  the  horses  to  those  pieces  having  been  killed  or 
disabled.  The  line  fell  back  rapidly  to  the  timber  in 
rear  of  its  former  position — ^the  rebel  infantry  within 
short  musket  range,  and  a  large  cavalry  force  on  its 
right  flank.  The  retreat  of  the  second  brigade 
uncovered  the  right  flank  of  the  third  brigade,  and 
made  its  position  critical.  At  this  juncture,  and 
when  it  seemed  difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  another 
column — a  detachment  of  the  force  in  front — ^bore 
directly  down  upon  the  First  Ohio  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  an  enfilading  fire.  No  single  body  of 
troops  could  withstand  it  for  a  moment,  and  thus  this 
regiment  began  its  retreat,  followed  by  the  Sixth 
Indiana.  At  first  it  was  orderly ;  but  upon  reaching 
the  Louisville  Legion,  which  was  making  a  change 
of  front  for  the  purpose  of  again  seeking  to  check 
the  enemy,  it  became  confused  with  that  regiment, 
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and  also  with  the  Ninety-third  Ohio,  which  had  just 
been  ordered  to  its  support.  The  left  of  the  Legion, 
however,  speedily  came  into  position,  and  delivered 
a  deadly  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  he  moved 
right  on,  unchecked  by  the  fiery  billow.  The  line 
to  the  left  of  the  Legion  (a  portion  of  the  division 
of  Greneral  Davis)  then  gave  way,  and  retreat  was 
the  only  means  of  safety.  Another  line  was  formed 
some  two  hundred  paces  in  the  rear,  and  one  of  great 
natural  strength ;  but  the  enemy  sweeping  steadily 
on,  some  unknown  general  gave  the  order  for  the 
entire  line  to  retire  still  farther.  Meantime  the  rebel 
batteries  had  taken  position  on  the  ground  last  aban- 
doned, and  threw  solid  shot  and  shell  into  the  timber, 
which  crashed  terribly  and  seemed  to  excite  fears  of 
annihilation.  The  soldiers  obeyed  the  new  order  to 
retreat  with  great  alacrity,  and  on  they  sped,  the 
double-quick  being  increased  into  a  run,  which  was 
not  checked  until  they  emerged  from  these  woods, 
crossed  a  cotton  field,  and  entered  the  woods  which 
skirt  the  Murfreesboro  turnpike.  As  the  Legion  was 
retreating  towards  the  centre  of  the  army,  near  where 
General  Rousseau  was  in  line.  Colonel  Baldwin  told 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry  that  there  was  a  piece  of 
artillery  abandoned  by  some  troops  who  should  have 
taken  it  off.  The  enemy's  batteries  were  playing  on 
it  continuously,  apparently  aiming  to  dismount  it,  but 
Berry  was  determined  to  save  it.  Captains  Huston 
and  Thomasson  volunteered  as  the  wheel-horses,  and 
the  regiment  yoked  to  it,  hauled  it*"  ihe  railroad, 
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where  many  of  our  troops  had  ralKed  and  reformed 
their  lines.  General  Rousseau  met  them  on  their 
way,  and  the  command  faced  about  and  formed  line 
of  battle  amidst  the  wildest  acclaim.     . 

During  this  last  retreat  one  or  two  ineflfectual 
stands  were  made,  and  the  enemy  was  tempoi-arily 
checked;  but  he  -soon  rallied  and  moved  in  solid 
column,  when  resistance  was  useless.  The  third 
brigade  was  shortly  afterwards  moved  up  the  railroad 
to  the  rear  of  General  Rousseau's  division — a  position 
which  was  not  assailed  again  that  day.  A  portion 
of  the  First  Ohio  in  its  retreat  was  charged  by  a 
body  of  rebel  cavalry  which  had  massed  on  the  right 
flank,  and  under  Adjutant  Davis  and  Lieutenant 
Dumbusch  was  repulsed  with  fearful  loss  and  fled 
from  the  field. 

The  second  brigade,  like  the  third,  retreated  to  the 
woods  under  a  tremendous  musketry  fire,  which  killed 
scores  of  men.  Colonel  Dodge  halted  the  command 
twice  while  it  was  moving  through  the  timber ;  but 
the  enemy  moved  so  compactly,  and  being  without 
support,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Seventy- 
ninth  Illinois  moving  a  little  too  far  to  the  west,  came 
within  range  of  the  rebel  artillery,  and  was  plied 
unmercifully  with  its  fire.  Soon  the  rebel  infantry 
again  came  in  on  its  flank,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
enemies,  it  fled  precipitately  until*  it  reached  a  posi- 
tion near  the  Nashville  turnpike.  Here  the  brigade 
rallied  and  was  joined  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania.    Simonson  placed  his  four  guns  in  battery, 
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and  tlie  brigade,  now  about  live  hundred  Btrong,  went 
to  ita  support.  It  opeaed  a  heavy  cannonade,  which 
seemed  to  check  the  enemy ;  but  io  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  his  columns  were  observed  movintj  off  to 
the  right.  Genertd  Johnsou  then  ordered  the  brigade 
to  move  one  hundred  and  fifty  yai'dn  to  the  right  of 
the  battery,  and  there,  upon  a  splendid  ground  tor 
defence,  being  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  with  a 
broken  and  rocky  slope,  it  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  rebel  column.  It  was  the  eaiue  that  fii'st  attacked 
the  brigade  in  the  morning.  On  it  came,  as  solid, 
as  majestic,  as  bristling  as  ever  ;  but  this  time  it  came 
to  a  banquet  of  deaths  Just  at  this  timely  moment 
a  portion  of  General  Van  Cleve's  division  moved 
into  position  upon  the  let\  of  the  second  brigade,  and 
stood  eagei*  for  the  contest.  In  another  moment  one 
Bimnltaneous  fire  rolled  from  this  line,  and  cut  down 
men  by  platoons.  It  was  an  unexpected  attack— a 
reflux  of  victory.  Their  line  staggered  under  the 
murderous  volley,  but  soon  reformed  and  advanced. 
Then  Johnson  and  Dodge,  fired  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  success  just  achieved,  shouted,  *' Forward!"  and 
with  a  yell  the  line  rushed  on  the  foe,  determined  to 
rout  him  or  die.  The  charge  was  a  fearful  shock  in 
battle,  and  its  efl^ects  were  terrible.  The  rebels  were 
thrust  back  ;  our  men,  amidst  shouts  that  flUed  theij 
woi)ds  with  a  hideMUs  din,  charged  npcMi  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  the  enemy,  seized  with  despair,  fled 
fj  Is,  across  the  cotton  field,  and  beyon  1 

Qot  an  hour  l)efore  they  had] 
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40  fiercely  forced  these  same  brave  soldiers.  Their 
^treat  was  covered  with  slain.  Three  days  after 
this  fiery  conflict  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  rebel  ^ 
dead  were  buried  in  the  field  in  front  of  where  the 
second  brigade  dealt  out  to  them  such  remorseless 
havoc. 

Thus  with  the  second  brigade  ended  the  conflict 
of  Stone  River;  and  surely  it  did  its  duty.  The 
disaster  of  the  morning  was  crowned  by  a  signal 
success  ere  sunset.  It  had  gloriously  rppulsed  the 
very  column  which  first  discomfited  it,  and  sent  it 
howling  to  the  protection  of  its  wing.  Its  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  fresh  troops  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy's  retreat.  No  other  demonstration  was 
made  on  the  immediate  right  front  that  day.  Mean- 
time the  enemy's  cavalry  had  worked  well  into  our 
rear,  and  were  making  desperate  e:^ertions  to  destmy 
our  trains.  The  brigade  having  now  replenished  its 
ammunition,  moved  to  their  support ;  but  as  the  foe 
made  no  attack  it  was  not  again  engaged. 

The  right  wing  was  now  reformed  in  line  of  battle, 
perpendicular  to  that  of  its  original  foiTnation,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Nashville  turnpike.  The 
rebel  General  Hardee  established  his  lines  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  west,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
our  own.  In  this  position  both  armies  bivouacked 
for  the  night,  throwing  up  breastworks  of  logs  and 
stone  for  defence. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  beginning  and  trace  the 
action  of  the  first  brigade  in  this  perilous  and  san- 
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goinary  contest.  When  the  rebel  column  advanced 
to  the  attack  of^  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  Colonel 
^  Gibson,  the  senior  officer  in  the  brigade,  in  obedience 
to  instructions  received  from  General  Willich  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  as  he  started  for  General  John- 
son's headquarters,  proceeded  to  rally  the  reserves  of 
the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  to  the 
support  of  the  pickets  in  his  front.  These,  like  the 
yest  of  the  command,  were  preparing  breakfast ;  but 
they  immediately  seized  their  muskets  and  promptly 
moved  forward  to  the  front  in  support  of  their  com- 
rades. In  another  moment  General  Kirk's  pickets 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous  fire,  and 
they  uncovered  the  left  flank  of  General  Willich's 
line ;  but  they  soon  reformed,  and  the  pickets  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Indiana  reconnected  with  those  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois :  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
the  reserve  of  the  Thirty-ninth  united  with  the 
pickets  and  formed  a  strong  skirmish  line.  This 
disposition  was  hardly  completed  before  the  rebel 
line,  which  had  now  obliqued  to  the  left,  so  that  its 
centre  rested  at  the  juncture  of  the  pickets  of  the 
two  brigades,  moved  up  on  the  double-quick,  firing 
volley  after  volley  of  musketry  with  terrible  eflfect, 
again  forcing  back  General  Kirk's  pickets  and  inter- 
posing a  single  rebel  line  of  three  regiments  abreast 
between  that  portion  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  the 
rest  of  the  brigade.  These  companies,  thus  isolated, 
were  in  a  dangerous  strait,  and  came  near  being  cap- 
tured.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones,  commanding  the 
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regiment,  observing  that  the  rebel  line  of  battle  was 
oblique  to  that  of  the  right  wing,  and  also  under  the 
impression  that  the  first  brigade  would  either  move 
obliquely  on  the  Thirty-ninth  as  a  pivot,  or  place  the 
battery  in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  rebel  lines  as 
they  advanced — ^partly  to  support  such  a  movement 
of  the  troops,  and  partly  to  enable  his  command  to 
rally  on  the  reserve,  directed  Acting  Major  Herring 
to  move  the  skirmish  line  by  the  right  flank  a  short 
distantje  to  the  west,  behin^l  a  fence,  and  there  check 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Lieutenant 
Neal  to  a  house  which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fence,  with  directions  to  throw  down  some  of  the 
rails  and  show  the  companies  where  to  commence 
filing  to  the  right.  Company  A  and  portions  of 
companies  D  and  K  only  rallied  to  this  position 
before  the  enemy,  advancing  with  yells,  opened  a 
furious  fire  upon  these  companies.  Right  gallantly 
they  replied,  firing  with  rapidity  and  deadly  aim. 
So  effective  was  their  fire  that  twice  the  rebel  line 
halted  and  fell  back ;  but  rallying,  again  it  moved 
forward.  The  contest  was  vastly  unequal.  Already 
Lieutenant  Neal  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  patriot  band  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  They  fought  with  desperate  valor, 
until,  despite  the  terrific  fire  they  gave,  three  rebel 
standards  were  within  thirty  feet  of  the  fence ;  when 
seeing  no  support  coming  to  their  aid,  Jones  ordered 
the  remaining  few  to  double-quick  to  a  cedar  thicket 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  and  left.    Here  they 
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made  anotlier  stand,  fighting  bravely  and  covering 
the  retreat  of  Goodspeed's  batteiy,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Belding,  who,  owing  to  the  check  given 
by  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  was 
enabled  to  hitch  his  horses  and  retire  with  four  guns, 
two  being  abandoned — one  because  the  horses  were 
killed,  and  the  other  because  of  the  breaking  of  the 
pole.  The  batteiy  in  its  original  position  had  done 
nothingj  as  the  retreating  troops  were  between  it  and 
the  enemy.  Belding  and  his  men  maintained  their 
ground,  waiting  for  their  front  to  be  uncovered,  in . 
order  to  fire,  until  the  enemy  was  within  fiifty  yards 
of  the  guns,  when  he  beat  a  retreat.  At  the  point 
of  the  cedars  Colonel  Jones  learned  that  the  five 
remaining  companies  of  his  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cody,  had  changed  front  and  aided 
Greneral  Kirk,  and  had  maintained  their  position  until 
forced  to  abandon  it.  At  first  they  retired  in  order, 
but  pressed  by  the  foe,  and  other  regiments  having 
retreated,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  auid 
pushed  to  the  west  with  the  rest.  Jones  soon  per- 
ceived his  colors  in  the  distance,  and  at  once  ordered 
the  companies  with  him  to  join  them.  At  this  junc- 
ture he  met  Colonel  Gibson  with  his  regiment,  who 
had  assumed  command  of  the  brigade  since  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Willich,  and  the  two  officers  selected 
new  and  favorable  ground  on  which  to  rally  the  two 
regiments. 

When  the  firing  conmaenced  on  the  picket  lihe  of 
the  first  brigade,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  was 
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ordered  to  rally  to  the  support  of  its  pickets,  Lieu- 
tenant Green,  of  General  Willicli's  staff,  directed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Erdelmeyer,  of  the  Thirty-second, 
who  was  protecting  the  extreme  right  flank,  to  with- 
draw his  pickets  and  move  up  to  the  brigade,  which 
then  lay  in  his  rear  and  towards  General  Kark's  brig- 
ade ;  but  before  he  could  form  his  reserve  companies 
into  line  of  battle,  the  enemy  advanced  firing,  and 
driving  all  before  him.  The  battery  not  daring  to 
fire,  for  fear  of  killing  our  own  men,  and  the  enemy 
being  close  at  hand,  also  retired  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
musketry  of  the  enemy  was  also  very  severe  on  the 
Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  as 
the  oblique  line  in  which  he  advanced  enabled  him 
to  direct  a  cross  fire  upon  those  regiments.  Seeing 
the  extreme  peril  in  which  they  were  placed,  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio  formed  line  of  battle  and  opened  on 
the  enemy,  firing  six  rounds,  under  cover  of  which 
the  two  regiments  retired  by  the  flank.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Forty-ninth  moved  to  the  point  indi- 
cated when  Colonels  Gibson  and  Jones  met,  but  the 
Eighty-ninth  retired  in  some  confusion  about  four 
hundred  yards  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  the 
lane  in  which  a  section  of  Edgarton's  battery  had 
stood  in  the  assault  upon  it.  Here  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Hotchkiss  placed  in  position  the  companies  of 
Captains  Comstock,  Willett  and  Whiting,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wells.  The  enemy  advanced  in  solid  column 
and  encountered  a  well-aimed  volley  from  the  Eighty- 
ninth,  which  riddled  him  with  balls  and  lowered  his 
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colors.  Biit  this  stand  was  momentary  :  tht)  enemy 
i^as  not  halted,  and  the  Eighty-ninth  was  obliged  to 
retreat  up  the  lane,  some  fiv£  hundred  yards  farther, 
until  it  came  to  a  little  creek  which  crosses  it,  and 
here  the  companies  of  Captains  Blake  and  Powell 
were  placed  in  position,  partially  sheltered  by  a 
thicket  which  hedged  the  creek,  and  under  cover  of 
their  steady  fire,  which  materially  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  the  other  companies  were  enabled 
to  cross  and  partially  reform.  It  then  continued  up 
the  citeek  for  some  distance,  passing  to  the  south-east 
of  the  division  hospital,  and  here  joined  portions  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  Thirty-second 
Indiana ;  but  meanwhile  Major  Hall  was  captured 
and  Captain  Willett  was  killed.  The  Thirty-second 
Indiana  retreated  in  nearly  the  same  course  as  the 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  only  to  the  westward  of  the 
lane,  thence  up  the  creek  to  the  point  last  mentioned. 
This  regiment  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Beld- 
ing,  with  one  gun.  The  regiment  halted  frequently 
and  opposed  the  enemy  with  great  firmness,  Belding's 
gun  in  the  meantime  checking  his  every  attempt  to 
flank  the  line.  Nor  was  the  rebel  infantry  the  only 
force  it  had  to  contend  against.  The  rebel  cavalry, 
which  in  the  morning  had  massed  so  heavily  on  the 
right  flank  of  our  line  of  battle,  charged  our  troops 
again  and  again ;  and  as  the  Thirty-second  Indiana 
was  moving  to  join  the  centre  of  our  lines,  detach- 
ments frequently  attacked  it,  but  the  steadiness  of 
the  men,  who,  drawn  up  in  square,  boldly  awaited 
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the  onset  of  the  cavalry,  kept  them  well  at  bay. 
They  cared  not  to  charge  those  Gennan  bayonets  I 
Finally  it  joined  the  rise  of  ground  near  the  hospital, 
where  were  posted  the  Fifteenth  and  a  portion  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois.  As 
soon  as  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  had  by  its  fire  covered 
the  flank  movement  of  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  the 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois — a.  position  it  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  many  valuable  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
among  the  latter  Lieutenant  Colonel  Askew/  Major 
McClanahan,  Captain  Douglas  and  Lieutenant  Hil- 
lis — ^it  commenced  its  retreat.  Its  course  was  through 
the  open  field  to  its  rear  and  left.  Arriving  at  a 
fence  which  divided  the  open  field  from  a  strip  of 
timber,  the  regiment  halted,  and  under  its  cover 
poured  a  steady  fire  upon  the  advance  rebel  column 
for  some  minutes,  which  decimated  it  fearfully,  while 
its  own  loss  was  far  from  insignificant.  The  enemy 
then  commenced  to  scale  the  fence  on  its  flanks,  when 


7.  Lieutenant-colonel  Prank  Askew  was  bom  at  St.  Clairsyille,  Ohio, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1837,  and  graduated  at  Michigan  University  in 
June,  1859.  When  tiie  rebellion  began  he  was  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
county,  and  volunteered  in  a  company  directly  after  the  President's 
Proclamation,  in  April,  1861.  He  was  chosen  second  lieutenant  and 
subsequently  first  lieutenant,  and  served  in  this  capacity  in  Western 
Virginia,  in  the  Seventeenth  Ohio,  a  three  months  regiment.  After  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out,  in  August,  1861,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
otliers,  raised  a  company  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  was  chosen 
captain.  The  company  was  attached  to  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege'  of 
Corinth.  In  November,  1863,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tod 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  He  recovered  and  rejoined  the  regiment  the  last  of  February, 
1863,  and  was  in  command  of  it  at  Liberty  Gap,  Ohickaraauga  and  Mis- 
sion Ridge.  He  is  an  able  and  faithful  soldier,  worthy  of  the  promotions 
he  has  received,  and  possesses  to  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence  of 
his  oommand  and  his  superiors. 
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to  stem  this  surging  tide,  so  the  brigade  steadily 
retreated,  firing  untiT  it  passed  Greneral  Rousseau's 
lines,  when  it  reformed  and  for  some  time  held  the 
enemy  in  check,  but  he  at  last  forced  back  General  . 
Van  elevens  division  on  the  right,  which  compelled 
another  retreat.  General  Van  Cleve  changed  his 
front,  however,  and  in  a  few  moments  sent  the  foe 
disorganized  and  defeated  from  the  field.  The  brig- 
ade now  retired,  replenished  its  ammunition,  and 
bivouacked  in  rear  of  General  Davis's  division  for 
the  night. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  inquire  what  fate  befell  the 
Thirty-ninth  Indiana  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Ohio.  When  Colonels  Gibson  and 
Jones  had  selected  the  position  on  which  they  pro- 
posed to  make  the  next  resistance  to  the  enemy,  each 
hastened  to  rally  his  command — ^indeed  Colonel  Gib- 
son hoped  to  rally  the  brigade.  The  Forty-ninth 
was  still  in  full  retreat,  fighting  obstinately  all  the 
way.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Drake,  a  valued  citizen  and 
a  faithful  soldier,  had  already  fallen,  and  Major  Por- 
ter was  severely  wounded.  The  command  devolved 
then  on  Captain  Samuel  F.  Gray.  Colonel  Gibson's 
horse  was  shot,  yet  on  foot  he  heroically  struggled 
to  concentrate  the  men.  He  succeeded  in  rallying 
only  a  portion  of  his  own  regiment,  with  some  few 
squads  of  other  men  who  were  separated  from  their 
commands.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Jones,  who  by  his  reckless  daring  had  braced 
his  men  to  withstand  the  ordeal.  A  line  was  quickly 
28 
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formed,  and  Lientenants  Day  and  Scoville^  who  had 
retreated  with  them,  placed  their  grnis  in  position 
and  recommenced  the  engagement.     The  two  regi- 
ments were  isolated  and  alone,  away  on  the  extreme 
right.     The  enemy  doubtless  considered  they  were 
in  the  air^  and  prepared  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
their  isolation*     The  rebel  column  moved  up  with 
audacious  purpose,  and  attempted  to  turn  both  ilanks 
at  the  same  time ;  but  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery  quickly  brought  it  to  a  stand,  and  gave 
Colonel  Gibson  time  to  effect  his  retreat.     At  this 
junctui'e  his  second  horse  was   shot,  and  he  again 
conducted  the  movement  for  some  time  on  foot.    He 
fell  back  to  the  small  creek  before  spoken  of^  and 
again  reformed  his  line.    The  stand  here  w^as  terapo^ 
rary,  and  as  the  enemy  began  to  press  heavily  he 
retired  across  the  creek  and  rallied  under  cover  of  a 
fence  and  a  cedar  thicket.     The  Hue  as  now  formed, 
was  irregular  and  ranged  somewhat  etir  echelon^  anc 
as  the  enemy  advanced  each  eelielon  delivered  its  fira 
with  rapid  and  deadly  aim,  aided  by  the  artillery, 
which   plied  his  centre  and  flanks  vigorously,  anc 
soon  foi'ced  him  across  the  open  field  in  front — -som^l 
of  them,  terrified  at  such  resistance,  throwing  awayj 
their  muskets  as  they  ran*     They  soon  reached  theii 
reseiTes,  were  halted,  reformed  and  reinforced,  supi^l 
ported  by  artillery,  which  threw  a  constant  stream 
of  shot  and  shell  upon  Colonel  Gibson's  line,  and, 
under  cover  of  which  they  advanced,  Gibson  slowly  j 
falling  back.    He  soon  reached  the  Wilkinson  tarn^^ 
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pike,  and  formed  his  line  adjacent  to  it  and  a  little 
west  of  the  ammunition  train,  which  was  there  in 
park ;  and  here  occurred  the  most  hazardous  conflict 
of  the  day.  The  enemy  had  discovered  the  location 
of  the  train,  and  massed  his  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  it.  He  advanced  in  heavy  infantry 
lines  on  Colonel  Gibson's  left  and  centre,  and  threw 
a  weighty  mass  of  cavalry  on  his  right  flank.  They 
advanced  wfth  a  whoop  and  yell  which  was  terrify- 
ing to  hear.  The  cavalry  charged  with  tremendous 
impetuosity,  and  despite  the  most  stubborn  resistance 
with  the  bayonet,  the  little  band  was  in  a  moment 
more  in  their  power,  and  certain  capture  appeared 
inevitable.  Colonel  Gibson's  sword  was  demanded, 
but  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  skillfully  defended 
himself.  Here  the  battery  lost  another  gun,  the 
struggle  over  it  being  obstinate  but  unavailing.  This 
unequal  conflict,  however,  would  soon  have  resulted 
disastrously  to  Gibson's  brave  men  had  not" at  that 
instant  a  few  squadrons  of  our  own  cavalry,  under 
an  indomitable  leader,  dashed  to  their  rescue.  They 
charged  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  short 
but  desperately  bloody  hand-to-hand  encounter  forced 
him  to  retire.  This  spirited  charge  saved  the  com- 
mand, for  while  it  was  waging  most  of  the  infantry 
clubbed  their  muskets  and  fought  their  way  through 
the  dirty  gray  masses  which  surrounded  them.  The 
division  train  was  then  put  in  motion,  and  moved 
rapidly  but  in  great  disorder  to  the  Nashville  turn- 
pike, the  Thirty-ninth  and  Forty-ninth  Infantry  and 
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our  cavaliy  still  protecting  it.  The  eoemy's  cavalry 
being  reinforced,  retui'ned  to  the  chargej  and  again 
the  fighting  l*eeame  obstinate.  It  was  a  terrible 
scene.  Along  the  turnpike  were  ranged  our  men  j, 
on  it  was  a  confused  maa^  of  teams,  stragglers,  camp  ' 
aitaehes  and  negroes— all  streaming  t^  the  rear  amidst 
curses,  crie8  and  shouts,  while  in  front  was  the  enemy, 
endeavoring  to  break  the  line  of  steel  presented 
gainst  him,  that  he  might  capture  o/ destroy  the 
train,  which,  now  concentrated  into  a  confused  and 
flying  mass,  aftbrded  him  excellent  opportunity,  and 
whichj  if  successful,  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  us. 
The  enemy  was  at  la^t  foiled  in  his  attempt  and 
retired.  Our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  con- 
siderable^ but  the  enemy^s  were  much  greater.  Some 
were  killed  by  our  teamsters,  ivith  the  butt  of  their 
whip-stocks.  It  was  here  the  Thirty  ninth  Indiana 
lost  its  battle-eoloi-s.  It  struggled  hard  to  maintain 
them,  but  human  fortitude  could  no  longer  endure, 
and  l>eing  repeatedly  shot  down,  they  were  at  last 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Here,  too,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Jones  was  sun'ounded  and  demanded  to  sor- 
I'ender ;  but  preferring  death  to  captivity,  he  snatched 
his  pistols  from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle  and  fought 
his  way  out  of  their  hands,  killing  and  wounding 
several  who  attempted  to  shoot  him.  Such  heroism 
hi  seldtirr* 
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the  ranks  were  congregated,  as  were  also  many  of 
those  who  were  but  slightly  wounded.  He  soon  met 
Colonel  Walker  with  his  brigade,  who  was  hastening 
upon  the  same  mission.  A  strong  cavalry  guard  was 
placed  across  the  road,  the  brigade  formed  in  line 
and  marched  to  the  front,  and  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  forced  to  fall  in  and  move  with  it. 
Thus  were  saved  to  the  army  hundreds  —  yea, 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  deserted  their  braver 
comrades  all  along  the  front  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  who,  if  left  alone,  would  by  their  presence  in 
Nashville,  and  by  their  exaggerated  statements,  have 
heralded  the  intelligence  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  our 
army.  Many  did  get  there,  and  from  their  accounts 
cowardly  newspaper  correspondents,  who  professed 
to  write  battle  descriptions  as  if  on  the  field,  not 
only  maligned  the  Second  Division,  but  indeed  the 
entire  Right  Wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  train  being  saved  and  the  stragglers  once 
more  returned  to  the  front.  Colonel  Gibson  and  his 
demi-brigade  rejoined  the  division,  reorganized  his 
regiments,  and,  thirteen  hundred  strong,  eagerly 
waited  for  the  opening  of  the  morrow's  strife. 

Thus  fought  the  Second  Division  in  that  eventful 
Wednesday's  battle.  For  more  than  eight  hours  it 
resisted  the  engulfing  wave  of  rebel  prowess,  contest- 
ing its  advance  by  every  obstacle  possible,  and  so 
Mtnbborn  was  this  resistance  that  it  did  not  reach  the 
centre  of  our  lines  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.     No  where,  in  all  that  extended  battle 
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front,  was  a  firmer  coantenance  presentevi ;  and  no 
where  did  the  enemy  charge  more  desperately  or 
meet  with  more  disastrous  receptions.  The  line  of 
its  retreat  was  marked  with  the  lifeless  bodies  of  its 
own  and  rebel  soldieiy.  In  some  places  the  slaughter 
was  frightful.  The  great  fault  of  the  day  was  in  the 
too  great  extent  of  the  Federal  line,  which  absorbed 
so  many  troops  that  a  reserve  force  of  adequate 
strength  was  not  secured :  hence  the  ov^prwhelming 
attack  which  General  Bragg  directed,  first  against 
the  Seoond  Division,  and  then  against  the  Right 
Wing,  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  forces  destined 
to  that  superhuman  task.  Generalship  did  not  save 
the  day  on  the  31  st  of  December :  it  was  saved  by 
the  dogged,  obstinate  resistance  of  commandera,  act- 
ing to  a  great  extent  independently,  and  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  men.  They  had  ever  been  victorious, 
and  they  were  determined  that  victory  should  yet 
crown  their  battle-flags,  or  they  would  die  in  the 
struggle.  In  the  divisions  of  Generals  Davis  and 
Sheridan  there  was  more  uniformity  of  movement. 
In  the  Second  Division  there  was  independent 
,  action.  Sometimes  one  regiment  would  retire  in  a 
^KflSenrent  direction  from  another,  fighting  the  rfebel 
oblumns  harassing  its  retreat,  halting,  receiving  the 
aiMillts,  sometimes  repelling  them,  at  other  times 
ItfMedto  yield  and  renew  the  retreat — each  for  a 
9  divided  firom  the  other  by  the  intervening  foe, 
til  struggling,  and  finally  nearly  all  uniting,  and 
\  end  all  victorious.     This  lack  of  uniformity  in 
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actioi)  lesulted — ^first,  from  the  immediate  disabling 
of  General  Kirk  and  the  capture  of  General  Willich  ; 
secondly,  from  the  great  inequality  of  the  ground,  the 
diversity  in  shape  and  direction  of  its  fields,  woods 
and  thickets;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  division  commander  to  communicate  with  or 
concentrate  all  the  brigades  of  the  division  into  one 
position,  because  of  the  constantly  flanking  columns 
of  the  enemy,  not  only  directed  upon  his  own  front, 
but  upon  the  entire  right  wing.  What  could  be  done 
General  Johnson  did  with  intelligence  and  coolness, 
and  the  last  position  held  by  the  second  and  third 
brigades  proved  what  magnificent  fighting  could  be 
done  under  a  definitive  leadership  and  unity  in  action. 

On  Wednesday  night  it  rained,  and  the  heavens 
overhead  were  as  gloomy  as  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  endured  so  much  under  such 
adverse  circumstances  during  the  day.  No  fires  were 
allowed,,  and  many  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  had 
abandoned  their  knapsacks,  blankets  and  shelter 
tents,  so  they  must  patiently  endure  their  sufferings, 
hoping  for  the  New  Year  and  sunlight.  At  length 
the  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  Sunlight.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  clouds  had  rifted  away,  and  a  breeze 
from  the  north  swept  refreshingly  over  the  earth  and 
rapidly  dried  the  mud.  The  sky  became  a  clear, 
deep  blue,  and  nature  smiled  lovingly  on  yesterday's 
field  of  carnage. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Wednesday  compelled 
a  new  adjustment  of  the  Federal  lines.     The  left 
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ving  was  retired  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  its  former  position,  the  extreme  left  resting  on 
Stone  river,  above  what  is  termed  the  lower  ford, 
and  extending  to  Stokes^s  battery,  in  position  near 
the  Nashville  railroad ;  the  centre  joining  the  left 
on  Hazen's  brigade,  Rousseau's  and  Van.Cleve's 
divisions,  and  the  Pioneer  brigade  in  front,  with 
Negley  in  reserve ;  the  left  of  the  right  wing.  Walk- 
er's brigade,  joining  Van  Cleve  and  resting  near  a 
cpnmianding  knoll ;  then  came  the  Second  Division, 
then  Sheridan's  and  Davis's  divisions — ^the  whole  line 
running  nearly  north-west  and  refused  to  the  right, 
resting  along  the  slope  of  a  ridge  covered  with  a 
heavy  cedar  growth,  Davis's  division  extending  across 
and  to  the  rear  of  the  NashviUe  turnpike.  The 
cavalry  force  was  further  down  the  turnpike  to  Over- 
all's Creek.  The  formation  of  the  right  wing  was 
in  two  lines,  the  second  line  and  the  first  brigade  of 
the  Second  Division  being  held  as  a  reserve. 

The  Ist  of  January  passed 'without  any  general 
engagement,  but  great  preparations  were  made  for 
another  battle.  In  the  Second  Division  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Illinois,  under  command  of  Captain  Hostetter, 
consolidated  with  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Lieu- 
at  Colonel  O.  D.  Hurd;  and  the  Forty-ninth 
o.  Captain  S.  F.  Gray,  was  merged  into  the 
irty-ninth  Indiana.  Walker's  brigade  also  relieved 

ineral  Van  Cleve's  division,  which  returned  to  the 
wring.    Early  in  the  morning  one  of  the  enemy's 

teries  threw  a  few  shells  within  our  lines,  but 
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Simonson  opened  in  reply,  and  after  firing  a  few 
shots  it  was  silenced.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
aftertf9on  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indicated  that 
he  was  massing  on  our  extreme  right,  for  the  purpose 
of  again  testing  it.  Colonel  Gibson  was  directed  to 
reconnoitre  the  woods  to  his  right  and  develop  his 
intentions.  The  brigade  moved  rapidly  and  unob- 
served to  the  woods,  and  soon  encountered  his  sharp- 
shooters. It  pressed  on  a  little  distance  to  the  front, 
and  discovered  the  enemy  moving  to  the  right,  as  if 
massing  for  an  attack.  Its  mission  accomplished  it 
retired,  but  was  harassed  with  shot  and  shell  from 
several  batteries,  which  fortunately  did  no  harm. 
This  movement  was  executed  under  the  personal 
observation  of  Generals  Rosecrans  and  McCook. 
Suspicion  being  confirmed.  General  Bosecrans  deter- 
mined to  defeat  the  plan  of  the  enemy ;  he  therefore 
ordered  Colonel  Gibson  to  occupy  the  woods.  This 
he  did,  forming  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  Thirty-second 
Indiana  and  Eighty-tinth  Illinois  in  line  of  battle, 
and  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones,  in  reserve.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  upon  this  position,  but  was 
gallantly  repulsed  by  the  skirmishers  in  front.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  also  placed  a  battery  in  position  near 
Overall's  Creek,  and  Negley's  and  a  portion  of  Bous- 
seau's  divisions  in  their  immediate  front  on  the  Nash- 
ville turnpike.  This  splendid  manoeuvring  of  the 
general-in-chief  defeated  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  withdrew.    It  held  this  position  until  the 
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morning  of  tlxe  2d  of  Janoary,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn as  a  reserve.  Meantime  the  other  brigades 
of  the  division  had  been  busily  engaged  in  skirmish- 
ing with  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  and  in  erecting  a 
rude  breastwork  of  rails,  logs  and  stone,  which  made 
an  admirable  defence  and  could  have  been  maintained 
by  a  single  line  of  troops.  Our  advance  line  had 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 
In  front  was  an  open  field  some  three  hundred  yards 
in  width,  and  beyond  a  dense  wood.  On  the  edge  of 
tnis  were  several  houses,  which  the  enemy  occupied. 
Their  fire  becoming  intolerable,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Berry,  of  the  Louisville  Legion,  ordered  Captains 
Hurley  and  Lindenfelser  to  cross  the  field,  drive  the 
enemy  and  burn  the  houses.  It  was  a  hazardous 
expedition,  but  bravely  they  double-quicked  to  the 
task,  amidst  a  steady  stream  of  fire.  Captain  Huston 
hurried  to  their  support.  The  houses  were  carried  by 
assault  and  burned,  and  five  of  the  rebels  were  left 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Ther%  was  no  more  trouble 
from  that  quarter.     Our  loss  was  one  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January  the  enemy 
opened  his  batteries  on  the  centre,  and  made  strong 
demonstrations  of  attack  on  the  right ;  but  a  spirited 
artillery  fire  from  our  side  defeated  his  object. 

During  the  1st  of  January  General  Crittenden  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  point  of  land  opposite 
the  ford  near  which  his  left  rested.  He  first  sent  a 
brigade,  and  soon  afterwards  Van  Cleve's  division, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  Palmer's. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  a 
double  line  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  seen  to 
debouch  from  the  woods  beyond  this  point,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  to  advance  across  the 
open  field  to  attack  Van  Cleve.  These  lines  were 
soon  followed  by  heavy  masses  of  in&ntry,  battalion 
front,  supported  by  three  batteries  of  artillery.  A 
bloody  battle  was  soon  waged  on  Van  Cleve's  front. 
It  was  short  but  desperate.  Van  Cleve  was  forced 
to  fall  back,  and  his  men  rushed  across  the  river  in 
confiision,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  left  was  now  ranged  to  meet  him,  and  a 
portion  of  the  reserves,  among  which  was  the  first 
brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  was  ordered  to  their 
support.  The  enemy  was  pressing  heavily,  Greneral 
Van  Cleve's  men  still  giving  way,  when  Colonel  Gib- 
son was  ordered  to  make  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  Captain  Williams,  was  ordered 
to  the  support  of  Stokes's  battery,  to  aid  Colonel 
John  F.  Miller  in  his  sjHendid  and  decisive  charge  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy.  The  remainder  of  the  first 
brigade  charged  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  our  centre. 
It  deployed  and  advanced  in  splendid  style,  cleared 
the  field  in  its  front,  and  reached  the  river,  where  it 
was  ordered  to  halt.  General  Palmer  being  hotly 
engaged,  soon  after  asked  for  reinforcements,  and 
Colonel  Gibson  sent  him  the  Thirty-second  Indiana. 
This  regiment  moved  by  the  right  flank  into  a  strip 
of  timber  on  his  right,  and  soon  encountered  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.      With  a  shout  the  Thirty-second 
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charged  tbe  foe  and  drove  him  to  the  edge  of  a  hill 
in  front.  Here  he  was  found  posted  in  force,  and 
the  resistance  became  very  severe.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Germans  mnst  give  way,  but  they 
fought  with  determined  bravery,  and  the  Thirty-first 
Indiana  coming  to  their  assistance,  both  regiments 
charged,  fiercely  rushing  on  the  enemy,  trampling 
some  of  his  men  under  foot,  and  driving  him  in  great 
disorder  across  the  river.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Germans  was  unbounded,  and  well  it  might  be,  for 
in  conjunction  with  the  gallant  Colonel  Miller,  they 
had  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  battle 
ended  soon  after,  the  rebels  suffering  terribly — ^losing 
in  forty  minutes  more  than  two  thousand  men  I  The 
regiment  held  the  ground  it  had  gained  until  relieved 
by  General  Palmer's  pickets,  when  it  rejoined  the 
brigade  and  returned  to  its  position  in  resei've.  Its 
loss  in  this  brilliant  affair  was  ten  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  active  participation 
of  the  first  brigade  in  this  gfeat  battle. 

At  nine  o^clock  that  night  Colonel  J.  B.  Dodge 
was  ordered  to  take  four  companies  from  his  brigade 
and  the  same  number  from  the  third  brigade,  and 
advance  to  his  front  until  he  reached  the  Franklin 
turnpike,  or  found  the  enemy  in  force.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  route  a  rough 
one*  It  could  not  but  make  the  stoutest  heart  quiver 
as  it  reflected  on  the  mission  to  be  performed.  But 
not  a  man  faltered  in  his  trust.  The  eight  companies 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  cautiously  moved 
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across  the  fields  until  they  came  to  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side.  Here  the  enemy  could  be  heard  chop- 
ping timber  and  moving  artillery  and  trains.  Officers 
could  also  be  distinctly  heard  giving  commands  to 
their  men  ;  and  Colonel  Dodge,  fearful  of  falling  into 
a  trap,  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Suspicion  was  now 
confirmed,  for  the  enemy  instantly  returned  a  most 
withering  volley  of  musketry  from  at  least  ten  times 
his  number  of  men.  Having  thus  ascertainecf  that 
the  enemy  was  in  force  in  the  woods,  he  returned  to 
camp.     Our  loss  was  four  wounded. 

The  3d  of  January  was  a  day  of  incessant  rain, 
rendering  the  ground  impassable  for  artillery,  and  it 
passed  away  in  manoeuvring  troops  and  heavy  skir- 
mishing on  the  right  and  centre.  The  4th  was 
Sunday,  and  General  Rosecrans  cared  not  to  open 
another  battle  on  this  day ; — he  preferred  to  await 
attack  from  the  enemy.  But  the  skillful  combina- 
tions of  Rosecrans,  the  almost  impregnable  position 
om*  forces  now  occupied,  the  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  they  could  move  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
position,  the  disastrous  repulse  which  he  encountered 
from  the  right  wing,  even  after  it  was  so  discomfited, 
and  the  still  more  fatal  repulse  of  Breckenridge  on 
the  2d  of  January — all  convinced  the  rebel  general 
that  he  could  not  safely  venture  another  engagement, 
for  if  he  were  again  worsted  he  would  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  cover  his  retreat ;  he  therefore  con- 
cluded to  remove  his  army  beyond  Duck  river,  which 
he  did  during  Saturday  night  and   Sunday.     On 
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Mdnday  morning  General  Thomas  pnrsned,  driving 
theenemy^s  rear  guard  some  seven  miles  towards 
Manchester  and  Shelby  ville.  The  corps  of  Generals 
McCook  and  Crittenden  followed,  and  took  positions 
in  front  of  the  town. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Seldom 
has  a  contest  been  so  prolonged  under  such  disheart- 
ening circumstances ;  seldom  has  the  world  witnessed 
a  display  of  more  obstinate  bravery;  seldom  has 
victory  been  so  triuniphantly  wrested  from  the  hand 
of  Pate.  Napoleon's  victory  over  Benningsen,  at 
Eylau,  was  no  more  complete. 

Owing  to  the  capture  of  many  of  our  wagon  trains 
while  en  route  from  Nashville,  subsistence  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  soldiers  were  fed  principally  on 
parched  corn,  and  many  actually  roasted  and  ate 
horse  flesh.  The  only  thing  which  was  plenty  was 
ammunition — ^there  being  enough  of  that  for  another 
battle.  The  men  were  not  as  jubilant  and  enthusi- 
astic as  at  Shiloh  and  Chaplin  Hills ;  but  they  were 
full  of  confidence,  and  ready  to  renew  the  struggle. 
The  morale  of  the  army  was  not  in  th6  least  impaired, 
and  but  for  the  overwhelming  attack  first  made  on 
the  Second  Division — an  attack  which  no  troops  in 
the  world  could  have  withstood — the  battle  would 
have  been  ended  in  a  most  crushing  defeat  to  the 
rebel  hosts. 

The  battle-field  was  a  thrilling  and  terrible  spec- 
tacle. Ther^  lay  thousands  of  dead  and  dying,  both 
friend  and  foe,  cruelly  mangled — more  than  a  thou* 
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sand  horses,  dismounted  artillery,  broken  carriages 
and  caissons,  and  blackened  homesteads.  It  was  the 
melancholy  result  of  a  cursed  rebellion — ^a  scene 
which  filled  thousands  of  hearts  with  woe,  and  which 
in  the  Judgment  Day  should  stamp  the  brand  of  a 
damning  infamy  upon  the  souls  of  its  instigators  I 

Never  before  was  the  service  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  departments  so  promptly  executed.  Sur- 
geons Ijraved  danger  nobly  and  suffered  captivity 
that  they  might  administer  to  our  wounded.  Many 
of  the  chaplains,  too,  were  on  the  field  and  vied  in 
heroism  with  the  soldiers;  and  among  those  who 
stand  conspicuous  for  noble  daring  and  Samaritan 
kindness,  none  are  more  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  friends,  and  the  unfeigned 
admiration  of  the  country,  than  Chaplain  Michael 
Decker,  of  the  Thirty-fourth,  and  Chaplain  C.  G. 
Bradshaw,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois  regiments. 
They  werp  where  the  fight  raged  thickest,  and  aided 
the  unfortunates  off  the  field,  sometimes  supporting 
one  on  each  side.  Many  a  life  was  saved  by  their 
efforts  on  that  day. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  was 
very  heavy.  General  Rosecrans  in  his  official  report 
computes  it  at  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men  in 
killed,   wounded    and   prisoners.®    The  loss  in  the 


8.  General  Braxton  Bragg,  in  his  ofiScial  report,  dated  Tullalioma, 
February  28th,  1863,  says :  '^Our  loss,  it  mU  he  seen,  exceeded  t^n  thousand, 
nine  thousand  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded."  He  also  left  2.800 
wounded  in  Murfreesboro.  The  entire  Federal  loss  was  1,533  in  killed 
and  7,245  in  wounded — a  total  of  8,77B.  Our  loss  in  prisoners  was  2,800l 
We  captured  8,694. 


Smoom  DiTZSiozr  is  tbe  most  ekqowt  testisionj  to 
itil  Imtveiy.  It  entered  the  battle  with  only  six 
tboQftmd  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  officers  and 
men/  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  killed,  and 
nine  hnndred  and  sixty-two  wounded,  ranking  a  total 
of  twelve  hnndred.  and  one.*  This  excludes  fifty-seven 
slightly  woupded,  who  never  applied  to  the  hospitals 
for  attendance.  More  than  five  hundred  others  were 
captnred,  many  of  whom  were  wounded ;  but  there 
is  no  data  whereby  to  arrive  at  a  true  statement  of 
the  latter.  The  commanding  officers  endeavored  to 
mention  the  gallantry  of  their  subordinates  in  arms, 
but  the  task  was  superfluous.  Hardly  an  officer  or  a 
man  but  did  his  whole  duty,  and  nobly,  too,  for  with 
them  rests  the  glory  of  that  carnage -field.  The 
rebellion  had  received  another  blow,  but  at  a  fearful 
cost  in  life  and  limb.  Again  the  nation  rejoiced  and 
mourned. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1863,  General  Rosecrans 
published  the  following  order : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Otjmberlanb,  ) 
mubfreesboro,  tennessee,  february  19,  1863.         f 

General  Orders,  No:  24. 

The  following  extract  from  General  Orders  No.  19,  War 
Department,  February  22d,  1862,  is  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  this  army : 

"  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  colors 
or  guidons  of  all  regiments  and  batteries  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  they 

9.    See  Tabular  History— "  Stone  River." 
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have  borne  a  meritorious  part.  *  *  *  It  is  expected 
that  troops  so  distingDisned  will  regard  their  colors  as 
representing  the  honor  of  their  corps — to  be  lost  only  with 
their  lives ;  and  that  those  who  are  not  yet  entitled  to  such 
a  distinction  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  have  won  it 
by  their  discipline  and  valor." 

In  accordance  with  this  order  the  Oeneral  Commanding 
directs  that  the  name  of  "  Stonk  Riveb"  be  inscribed  on 
the  national  colors  of  each  regiment  and  the  guidon  of  each 
battery  that  was  engaged  in  the  recent  battle  in  front  of 
this  citjr.  The  General  is  proud  to  know  that  there  was 
not  a  single  regiment  or  battery  which  did  not  in  that  mem- 
orable conflict  bear  a  meritorious  part. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Rosecrans. 

C.    GODDABD, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  view  of  the  successful  issue  of  this  great  battle, 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  conflict,  the  nobil- 
ity of  his  soldiers,  and  their  steadfastness  in  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  the  commander-in-chief  might 
well  render  public  acknowledgment  to  Almighty  God 
in  his  official  report,  aa  did  the  great  Sobieski,  the 
conqueror  of  Osmanlis  and  the  hero  of  Chocim,  when 
upon  his  successful  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the 
Moslem  siege,  he  exclaimed  in  gratefulness  of  heart — 
"  Noji  nohiSj  Domine  !  non  nohiSy  sed  nomi/ne  tuo^  da 
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HUBFREESBOBO— NBW  BESIGKATIOK  OF  OOBPS — ^LABOB 
OK    THE    F0BTIFI0ATI0K8 — THE   BOLLS    OF    HOKOB 

AISTD   THE   LIGHT   BATTALIONS AFFAIB   AT   MIDDLE- 

TOK CHANGE     IN    FLAGS — THE    FOBWABD    MOVB- 

ICENT — ^BIOGBAPHT  OF  BBIGADIEB  GENEBAL  BIOHABD 
W.   JOHNSON. 

MuBFBEESBOBO  Is  sitoated  upon  high  and  rolling 
ground,  and  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  west  fork  of 
Stone  river.  Previous  to  the  war  it  boasted  a  popu- 
lation of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was 
possessed  of  much  gentility  and  refinement.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  college — an  institution  of  much  merit 
heretofore,  and  which  has  the  unenviable  honor  of 
having  graduated  some  men  now  conspicuous  for 
their  treason.  It  has  several  very  substantial  public 
buildings,  among  which  the  Court  House  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  architecture.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  and  cotton  is  a  heavy  staple  in 
its  trade.   From  it  diverge  many  turnpikes  and  roads, 
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communicating  with  all  the  principal  places  in  Middle 
Tennessee ;  indeed  it  is  considered  the  military  key 
of  that  country.  As  such  it  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion either  of  the  Union  or  rebel  forces  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  encampment 
of  our  army  in  its  front  General  Rosecrans  hastened 
to  avail  himself  of  its  commanding  heights  to  secure 
a  strong  defensive  position.  A  proportionate  part 
of  the  army  was  detailed  for  the  work,  and  to-day 
every  knoU  is  crowned  with  a  fortification.  North, 
south,  east  and  west  these  works  present  their  fronts, 
some  twenty  in  number,  and  from  their  strength  and 
extent  they  seem  to  scorn  the  idea  that  they  can  ever 
be  stormed  or  reduced.  They  are  all  of  earth,  and 
present  tufted  slopes,  which  in  summer  give  them  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  The  highest  skill  in  the 
engineering  art  directed  their  construction,  and  the 
timber  of  the  surrounding  country  was  lavishly  used 
to  insure  its  power  of  resistance  to  the  enemy's  shot 
and  shell.  These  were  all  mounted  with  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  able  military 
men  that  the  town  is  invincible  to  assault.^ 

Meantime  General  Morton  and  his  pioneer  brigade 
rebuilt  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  river.  The 
country  was  foraged  for  miles  ftround,  to  aid  in  sub- 
sisting the  army ;  and  the  grist  mill  in  the  town  was 


1.  It  would  be  obyiouely  improper  to  give  a  specific  description  of  the 
position  or  construction  of  these  fortifications  at  the  present  time,  inas- 
much as  the  enemy  haye  neyer  yet  possessed  them,  and  therefore  it  Is 
withheld. 
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put  in  order,  and  did  mucl)  towards  eupplying  tbe 
troopa  with  meal*  The  raioy  season  also  set  Id,  and 
the  Ciim>)erland  river,  swollen  "by  the  rains,  teemed 
with  transpoii^  laden  with  supplies.  It  was  resolved 
to  mate  Murfreesboro  an  intermediate  depot  of  sup- 
plieSj  as  a  base  for  future  operations ;  and  immense 
qnantities  of  provisions,  suiScient  to  subsist  the  army 
for  a  year,  were  concentrated  and  stored  in  the  vast 
magazines.  It  thus  became  proof  against  assault  and 
siege.  The  camp  of  the  SECom)  Divtsion  was  for 
some  time  on  the  Shelby\ql]e  turnpike,  which  was 
directly  south,  crossing  at  Gny*s  Gap  a  chain  known 
as  Coifee  Hills,  about  seven  miles  from  Murfreesboro. 
This  gap  was  the  scene  of  several  brilliant  skiiTnishes 
during  the  months  of  Jannaiy  and  February,  as  the 
Seoonb  Dn^rsTON— in  fact  Genera!  McCook's  coi^s — 
procured  from  that  section  the  forage  for  its  public 
animals.  Our  losses  were  always  slight,  and  also  the 
enemy^s  generally.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  how- 
ever,  they  assumed  the  dignity  of  "  aflfairs,"  and  were 
prolonged  into  engagements  lasting  two  and  three 
hours.  The  Second  Division  participated  in  many, 
but  they  were  not  of  such  importance  as  to  demand 
special  mention. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  Murfreesboro  the  War 
Department  again  remodeled  the  army,  forming  it 
into  three  corp%  d^a/rmee?    The  troops  under  General 


2.  From  the  98d  of  January  to  the  11th  of  Febmaiy  General  Johnson 
was  in  command  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  and  Colonel  Gibflon  in 
command  of  the  division. 
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Thomas  were  entitled  the  Fourteenth,  those  under 
General  McCook  the  Twentieth,  and  those  under 
General  Crittenden  the  Twenty-first  Army  Corps. 

On  the  7th  day  of  Februaiy  the  second  brigade, 
Colonel  J.  B.  Dodge,*  was  detailed  to  work  upon  the 
fortifications,  and  removed  its  camp  a  little  west  of 
the  town,  and  near  the  Nashville  road,  but  still  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Here  it  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  fort,  which  it  completed  on  the  7th 
of  June — a  work  which  redounded  much  to  its  credit, 
and  which  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  of 
that  stronghold.  The  other  brigades  of  the  division 
remained  in  their  position  on  the  Shelbyville  pike, 
and  performed  the  duties  usual  to  soldiers  in  camp, 
until  early  in  April,  when  they  were  moved  to  a 
position  north  of  the  Franklin  turnpike  and  near  the 
second  brigade.     The  new  encampment  was  styled 


8.  Colonel  J.  B.  Dodge  was  bom  .on  the  8d  of  June,  1880,  in  Tates 
coonty,  New  York,  and  is  the  son  of  a  prominent  Methodist  minister  of 
that  State.  Like  many  ministers'  sons,  he  was  of  a  wild,  restless  dispo- 
sition, and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  ran  away  from  home  and  came  to 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  in  due  time  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  that  State.  He  has 
held  many  responsible  offices  in  his  county,  and  in  1856  was  a  candidate 
for  state  treasurer;  and  again,  in  1858,  for  state  agent,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority  each  time.  When  the  call  was  made  for  three 
months'  troops,  he  raised  two  companies  for  that  campaign ;  but  know- 
iuff  nothing  of  military  tactics,  he  declined  leading  them.  When  the 
call  was  made  for  three  years  troops,  he  assisted  in  recruiting  the  Thir- 
tieth Indiana,  and  was  appointed  its  lieutenant-colonel.  At  Shiloh  he 
displayed  coolness  and  ability,  and  commanded  the  regiment  upon  the 
fall  of  Colonel  Bass.  Upon  Bass's  death  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  At  Stone  River  he  won  distinction  for  his  daring  and  energy, 
and  upon  the  fall  of  General  Kirk  assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  He 
was  specially  mentioned  in  the  official  reports  of  General  Johnson, 
McCook  and  Rosecrans,  and  recommended  for  promotion.  At  Chica- 
manga  he  again  commanded  the  brigade,  and  was  again  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  superior  commanders. 
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Camp  Drake,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Levi  Drake,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  who 
nobly  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 

On  the  14th  of  February  General  Rosecrane,  who 
had  a  real  Napoleonic  pride  for  his  army,  issued  an 
order  establishing  a  Roll  of  Honor,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  order,  should  point  out  "  to  this 
army  and  the  nation  those  officere  and  soldiers  of  this 
command  who  shall  distinguish  themselves  by  bravery 
in  battle,  by  courage,  enterprise  and  soldierly  conduct, 
and  also  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service," 

The  regimental  *^  Roll  of  Honor"  embraced  the 
names  of  five  privates  from  each  company,  and  tea 
corporals  and  ten  sergeants  from  the  regiment.  The 
brigade  '*  Roll  of  Honor"  was  composed  of  the  regi- 
mental rolls,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  names  of 
four  lientenants,  four  captains^  and  two  field  officers 
below  the  rank  of  colonel,  most  distinguished  for 
gallantry  in  action,  professional  knowledge,  skill,  and 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  Army  Corps 
**  Roll  of  Honor"  was  a  consolidation  of  the  brigade 
rolls,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  names  of  general, 
field  and  staflF  officers  who  should  win  especial  dis- 
tinction by  noble  and  heroic  conduct :  and  further, 
each  brigade  was  to  organiaje  a  Light  Battalion,  to 
be  formed  from  its  ^'  Roll  of  Honor*'  by  the  general 
commanding,  consisting  of  three  privates  from  each 
company,  one  commissioned  officer,  two  sergeants  and 
three  corporals  from  each  regiment,  and  one  field 
officer  from  each  briMAb  who  sb*^  '"Migpommand  the 


4^ 
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battalion.  This  battalion  was  to  be  fnmislied  with 
rifled  aims  and  mounted. 

The  motive  which  inspired  General  Bosecrans  thus 
to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  soldiers  was  highly- 
commendable,  and  perhaps  did  much  to  render  him 
popular  with  them.  He  was  proud  of  his  army,  for 
all  were  illustrious  in  arms — ^heroes  of  some  hard- 
fought  field— Pea  Ridge,  Shiloh,  or  Chaplin  Hilk— 
and  all  of  Stone  River.  They,  too,  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him.  They  admired  his  personnel^  his 
gallantry  and  daring,  his  determination  and  his  gen- 
eralship, and  impatiently  awaited  the  time  when, 
under  his  guidance,  they  should  be  led  to  new  battle 
grounds  and  other  victories. 

In  his  order  organizing  the  Light  Battalions  he 
said: 

'*  They  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  elite  of  the  army  and 
models  for  their  profession,  and  from  them  will  be  expected 
such  deeds  of  daring  and  enterprise  as  will  prove  them 
worthy  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them,  and  justify 
the  choice  of  their  companions." 

The  Second  Division  had  its  full  complement  of 
names  in  these  organizations ;  and  had  the  occasion 
ever  presented  itself,  they  would  doubtless  have  jus- 
tified the  high  expectation  the  commanding  general 
entertained  of  them. 

During  March  the  enemy  appeared  in  heavy  force 
along  our  front,  and  General  Van  Dom  laid  siege  to 
Franklin.  The  enemy  also  made  several  demonstra- 
tions on  the  troops  at  Murfreesboro,  advancing  with 
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a  conaiderable  force,  and  attacking  onr  oii^fxxte  <» 
ihe  Salem  and  Middleton  roads.  General  Sheridan 
was  speedily  sent  to  the  aid  of  Granger,  beleagored 
at  Franklin,  and  a  reoonnoissance  was  ordered  npon 
the  roads  leading  from  Mnrfireesboro.  Colonel  Post's 
brigade  of  Greneral  Davis's  division  was  posted  at 
Salem  as  a  corps  of  observation.  Colonel  H^s  brig- 
ade, also  of  Greneral  Davis's  division,  moved  down 
ihe  Shelbyville  road,  while  the  first  brigade  of  the 
BscoHD  DrvisiOK,  lieutenant  Colonel  Jones  com- 
manding, moved  to  the  right  of  Heg  and  down  the 
Middleton  road.  They  soon  encountered  a  heavy 
eavafay  forca  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spirited  engage- 
ment ensued.  The  brigade  behaved  most  nobly,  and 
Goodspeed's  battery  did  splendid  execution.  Every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  charge  and  break  the  lines 
was  fruitless,  and  each  time  he  was  sent  back  with 
loss.  Several  times  he  sought  to  outflank  the  line, 
but  was  as  often  defeated.  Finally,  after  a  sharp 
conflict  of  nearly  two  hours  he  was  repulsed  and 
driven  in  disorder  towards  Shelby vDle.  This  affiedr 
(termed  Middleton,  in  memory  of  the  engagement) 
was  the  theme  of  much  comment,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  army.  It  proved  that  the  men 
of  the  brigade  were  soldiei-s,  and  unless  overwhelmed 
as  they  were  at  Stone  Biver,  could  Tnainf^in  their 
older  reputation.  So  pleased  was  Major  General 
Rosecrans  with  their  conduct  thathe  oidared  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  be  addressed  tf  JiiiuAliioaimaiidflr, 
which  was  as  foUowB ; 
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Hbadquabters  Depabtment  of  the  Cumbebland,  ) 

MUBFBEESBOSO,  TENNESSEE,  MabOH  13,  1863.        ) 
To  IiIBUTENAirr-COLOKEL  F.  A.  JOKBS,  COKICANDINO  FiBST  BBieADB, 

Sboond  Division,  T  wbntibth  Abmt  Corps  : 

8iB :  The  general  commanding  directs  me  to  say  that  he 
has  read  with  great  satisfaction  tne  report  of  the  handsome 
service  performed  by  the  brigade  under  your  command  on 
the  6th  and  Yth  instant.  BLe  thanks  you  and  the  troops 
under  your  command  for  the  gallantry  and  spirit  displayed 
by  all  concerned,  and  the  promptness  and  courage  wluch 
characterized  all  their  movements  on  that  occasion.  You 
will  please  convey  to  them  the  gpod  opinion  which  the 
general  commanding  entertains  of  their  conduct. 

I  am.  Colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Stone, 
Lieutenant  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneral. 

On  the  27th  of  January  Colonel  Harvey  M.  Buck- 
ley, of  the  Louisville  Legion,  resigned  his  commission, 
and  Colonel  Baldwin,  .of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  again 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade ;  but  on  the  20th 
of  February  he  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Edward  A. 
Paxrott,*  of  the  First  Ohio.  On  the  17th  of  April 
Colonel  Baldwin  again  assumed  command,  which  he 


4.  Colonel  Edward  A.  Parrott  was  bom  on  the  8(Hh  of  November, 
and  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Craighead,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  the  Dane  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. He  afterwards  gave  up  the  study  of  the  law  to  engage  in  business 
with  his  father  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  elected  on 
the  republican  ticket  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  where  he  was  ranked  as  a 
conservative.  He  resigned  his  seat  to  go  into  the  service  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1861.  He  served  with  credit  through  the  three  months'*  service, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the 
afliiir  at  Dog  Walk.  At  intervals  he  was  in  command  of  the  brigade, 
and  for  some  time  was  inspector  general  on  the  staff  of  M^jor  General 
MoOook.    He  resigned  the  service  early  in  1864. 
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retained  until  his  death.  There  were  a  few  other 
temporary  changes  among  the  brigade  commanders, 
bnt  none  of  a  permanent  nature.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  Light  Battalions,  of 
which  General  Bosecrans  hoped  so  much,  proved  to 
be  of  short  duration.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
opposed  the  organization,  and  thereupon  the  follow- 
ing order  was  issued  disbanding  them : 

Hbadquabtsbs  Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
mubfbeesbobo,  tennessee,  apbil  24,  1863.      f 

\^Qeneral  Orders  No.  99.] 

The  general  commanding  finding  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment objects*  to  the  organization  of  the  light  battalions  from 
the  rolls  of  honor,  as  contemplated  by  paragraph  II,  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  19,  current  series,  from  these  headquar- 
ters, directs : 

That  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  rolls  of  honor 
remain  on  duty  with  their  respective  commands,  and  that 
they  be  distinguished,  when  on  military  duty,  by  wearing 
a  red  ribbon  tied  in  the  button  hole  or  attached  to  the  coat 
over  the  left  breast. 

The  issue  of  first  class  fire  arms,  provided  for  in  General 
Orders,  No,  19,  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Rosecrans. 

G.  GoDDABD,  Assistant  Adjutant  GeneraL 


6.  The  foUowing  changes  occurred  in  the  first  brigade : — After  Gen- 
eral Willich's  capture,  December  Slst,  1862,  Colonel  William  H.  Gibson 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  On  the  17th  da^  of  January,  1868, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  William  Wallace.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Jones  was  in  command  from  January  26th,  1863,  to  March  8th,  1868. 
Colonel  William  Wallace  was  again  in  command  from  March  8th,  1868, 
to  March  Uth,  1868.  Colonel  Gibson  resumed  command  March  11th, 
1868,  and  retained  it  until  the  return  of  Brigadier  General  Willich,  on 
the  14th  day  of  April,  1863.  General  Willich  continued  in  command 
until  the  general  re-organization,  October  10th,  1868.  In  the  second 
brigade.  Colonel  Dodge  returned  home  on  sick  leave  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  Colonel  T.  E.  Rose  succeeded  in  command  of  the  brigade. 
He  was  relieved  by  Colonel  John  F.  Miller. 
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On  the  25th  of  April  the  flags  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  designate  the  different  headquarters 
not  being  sufficiently  marked  to  readily  distinguish 
them  from  each  other,  they  were  changed  as  follows : 
The  corps — a  bright  red  flag,  fringed,  with  a  black 
eagle  in  the  centre,  with  the  number  "20"  on  the 
shield.  The  division  flags  the  same  color  as  that  of 
the  corps,  with  two  stars  to  represent  the  number  of 
the  division.  The  brigade  flags  the  same  as  that  of 
the  division,  with  the  number  of  the  brigade  in  white 
in  the  centre  of  each  star.  These  colors  were  highly 
valuable,  as  they  served  to  distinguish  every  command 
in  the  army  when  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

By  the  iBt  of  June  the  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted and  everything  in  readiness  for  another  for- 
ward movement.  The  soldiers  hailed  the  indications 
with  pleasure,  and  joyfully  sang  of  the  "  good  time 
coming,"  when  they  should  again  defeat  the  rebels, 
and  drive  them  once  more  beyond  the  Tennessee. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  second  brigade  was  relieved 
from  its  labors  on  the  fortifications  by  order  of  Major 
Greneral  Rosecrans,  and  reported  to  the  division  com- 
mander. On  the  20th  Colonel  John  F.  Miller,  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  returned  to  his  regiment, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  rank  assumed  command  of  the 
brigade.  He  had  long  been  away,  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  had  achieved  a  brilliant  name,  won  by  his 
heroism  and  ability  displayed  on  the  battle-field.  He 
was  sincerely  welcomed.  Finally,  General  Johnson 
.limed  the  following  address  to  his  command : 


4ti0         ADDHE88   OF  GENERAL   B.  W.  J0HN60K. 

HBADqUABTBBS  SECOND  DiyiBION,  TWENTIBTH  AbICT  CoBPS,  ) 
MUBFB^EflBOBO,  Tbrhbssbb,  Jvkk  38, 1868.  ) 

SoLDiBBS  OF  THE  Seoond  DIVISION :  When  yon  last  met 
the  enemy  he  was  in  snch  overwhelming  force  that  yon 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  nnder  his  murderous  fire.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  will  be  the  case  at  your  next 
meeting.  Let  each  man  in  the  division  feel  that  the  repu- 
tation of  his  company,  regiment,  brigade  and  division  rests 
upon  him.  The  memory  of  those  brave  spirits  whose 
bones  are  now  bleaching  on  the  bloody  field  or  Stone  River 
should  nerve  every  man  to  deeds  of  daring.  Keep,up  your 
organization  under  all  circumstances ;  obey  your  officers ; 
aim  low  and  deliberately. 

Kentuckians !  You  are  fighting  for  your  very  existence. 
Should  this  rebellion  succeed,  your  happy  homes  will  be 
destroyed,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  seek  homes  among 
strangers.  Soldiers  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  1  if 
the  rebellion  is  not  crushed,  your  borders  will  be  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  your  kindred  and  friends.  Perpetual  war 
will  exist  on  your  frontier.  Noble  Pennsylvania  has  sent 
her  gallant  sons  to  assist  you,  and  now  strike  for  freedom! 
deal  a  blow  with  an  iron  hand,  and  one  that  will  materially 
contribute  towards  peace ;  and  when  the  clash  of  arms  is 
no  more  heard,  you  will  return  to  your  happy  homes  and  a 
grateful  country  will  love  to  honor  you. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Brigadier  General. 

The  8oldier8  knew  that  the  hour  had  come  for 
which  they  had  been  long  waiting,  and  this  address 
was  hailed  with  cheers  and  shouts,  which  gave  assu- 
rance that  the  element  of  a  true  and  invincible  cour- 
age still  existed,  and  would  prove  itself  in  glorious 
deeds  of  daring  when  the  clarion  of  battle  called  to 
arms! 

Here,  once  more,  we  break  the  current  of  the  nar- 
rative, in  order  to  place  upon  record  a  memorial  of 
one  of  the  brave  and  true  men  who  held  high  com- 
mand in  the  "  Old  Second  Division."     Every  loyal 
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American  heart  must  cherish  with  pride  and  aflfection 
the  names  of  those  of  her  sons  who,  when  the  "  ship 
of  State"  was  suddenly  tossed  upon  the  wild  sea  of 
national  disruption  and  wreck,  rejected  with  noble 
scorn  treason's  proffered  pledges  of  gold  and  fame ; 
but  who,  true  to  their  country  and  the  government 
under  which  they  had  been  reared  and  learned  the 
priceless  worth  of  constitutional  freedom,  spurned 
every  effort  to  change  their  "  old  love  for  a  new," 
and  asserted  boldly  and  unequivocally  that  they  were 
proud  to  claim  the  name  of  American  citizens — ^that 
as  such  they  had  lived  and  as  such,  God  willing,  they 
would  die.  Such  an  utterance,  when  proclaimed  in 
the  face  of  danger,  and  when  one  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemy,  betokens  the  highest  type  of  moral  cour- 
age. Such  a  man  is  not  merely  the  hero  of  to-day, 
but  of  all  coming  time.  Such  a  man  is  the  subject 
of  this  brief  sketch. 

Richard  W.  Johnson  was  born  in  Living8(tone 
county,  Kentucky,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1827. 
His  father.  Reverend  Doctor  James  Johnson,  was  one 
of  the  original  settlers  in  Southern  Kentucky.  He 
died  on  the  I7th  of  December,  1837,  after  which 
Richard  was  removed  to  the  family  of  his  brother, 
Doctor  Felix  G.  Johnson,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1842.  He  was  again  removed  to  the 
family  of  another  brother.  Doctor  John  M.  Johnson, 
and  through  his  instrumentality  was  appointed,  when 
e^hteen  years  of  age,  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point 
Ifilitary  Academy. 
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Young  Jolmsoii  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
common  coontry-scliool  education  only,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  military  school  he  found  he  must  com- 
pete for  honors  with  young  men  already  scholars  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  mental  training.  He  was 
not  disheartened,  however.  His  clear  mind,  entirely 
unbiassed  by  any  distinction  of  social  position,  at 
once  comprehended  the  true  nature  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  rank  as  an  equal  in  the 
end.  Earnestly  and  successfully  he  applied  himself 
to  the  task,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of 
1849.  Among  the  members  of  this  class  were  many 
whose  names  to-day  are  ^^  familiar  as  household 
words"  to  our  countrymen — such  as  Major  (renerals 
Parke  and  (rillmore.  Brigadier  Generals  Baird  and 
Saxton.  Alas!  that  many,  too,  of  this  able  class 
should  have  thrown  the  weight  of  their  names  and 
talents  in  favor  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

On  receiving  his  commission  as  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1849,  Johnson  was  ordered  on  duty  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  He  arrived  at  this  post 
and  reported  for  duty  on  the  4th  of  October  ensuing. 
Here  he  remained  during  the  following  winter.  In 
early  spring  of  1860  he  was  detached  in  command 
of  a  company  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  joining  an 
expedition  under  Major  Samuel  Woods,  of  that  regi- 
ment, against  the  Indians,  at  th^t  time  maurading 
on  the  frontier  of  Iowa.  The  expedition  was  entirely 
successfiil,  and  the  conmiand  returned  to  Fort  Snel- 
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ling  in  September,  1850.  On  his  return  lie  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  his  commission  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  First  Infantry  awaiting  him.  Thus  was 
he  rewarded  for  the  labor  and  privations  experienced 
in  the  campaign  of  the  frontier. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1850,  Lieutenant  Johnson 
was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  E.  Steele,  daughter  of 
Greneral  James  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  1812.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  much 
beauty  and  rare  accomplishments,  and  his  success  in 
winning  her  affections  was  alike  creditable  to  both 
parties. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Duncan,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
reported  for  duty  on  the  12  th  of  January,  1861,  and 
at  once  entered  into  active  service.  He  was  with  his 
command  in  all  the  Indian  campaigns,  and  in  several 
of  these  engagements  displayed  such  skill  and  gal- 
lantry as  to  attract  the  especial  attention  of  General 
Winfield  Scott,  who  complimented  him  in  "  General 
Orders."  On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1853,  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  First  Infantry.  In  this 
capacity  he  discharged  every  official  duty  with  fidelity 
and  impartiality,  gaining  the  confidence  of  all. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  he  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  Cavalry — ^a  new  regiment 
organized  by  Congress  while  Jefferson  Davis  was 
Secretary  of  War,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  Col- 
onel Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
rt>IiCNn0vil]69  Kentucky. 
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Jolmson,  as  adjutant  of  the  First  InfiuLtiy, 
an  excellent  staff  officer.     Etis  strict  deportoient^ 
courteous  bearing,  pleasing  address,  thorough  bt 
qualifications  and  gallant  conduct  gained  him : 
Mends,  and  not  a  few  able  men  predicted  for  him 
future  success. 

Colonel  Johnston  had  already  learned  the  chanMitar 
of  Lieutenant  Johnson,  and  when  he  arrived  he  up- 
pointed  liim  regimental  quartermaster  upon  his  8ti£ 
Again  his  business  capacity  was  taxed  to  the  ntmosfe ; 
but,  as  ever  before,  he  was  competent  for  the 
By  the  1st  of  October,  1855,  he  had  the 
thoroughly  equipped  and  ready  for  the  field. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  War  Department 
ordered  the  regiment  overland  to  Texas,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  December,  having  been  cfsif 
two  months  on  the  march.  Johnson  continued  to 
hold  the  position  of  quartermaster  until  the  let  of 
December,  1856,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  oi^ 
taincy  of  company  F,  Second  Cavalry.  He  at  onee 
assumed  the  command,  and  was  almost  constantiiy 
engaged  in  pursuing  the  Indians,  then  so  troubleaome 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  until  the  rebellion  rushed  like 
an  avenging  demon  upon  the  land,  and  destroyed  all 
further  attempts  for  protection. 

Then  came  a  time  which  tried  men's  souls.  The 
question  was  now  to  be  determined  whether  the  citi- 
zens of  this  republic  owe  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
State  or  the  Nation  :  in  a  word,  whether  the  State 
authority  is  superior  to  the  Federal  power — ^the  doe- 
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trine  of  "  State  Eights"  the  trae  criterion  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  national  authority  a  farce.  In  Texas, 
as  elsewhere,  many  officers  declared  for  State  alle- 
giance— a  few  only  for  the  system  of  "  £!  PlwribuB 
Unwrnr 

At  this  critical  juncture  Major  General  David  K 
Twiggs,  a  soldier  in  our  army  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  next  in  rank  to  Winfield  Scott,  basely 
deserted  the  flag  of  his  country — that  country  which 
had  honorably  rewarded  his  every  service, — and  dis- 
gracefully compromised  the  honor  of  the  Federal 
troops,  by  virtually  surrendering  them  to  the  Con- 
federate power.  By  an  arrangement  between  Gren- 
eral  Twiggs  and  the  "  Committee  of  Safety"  (I) 
appointed  by  the  Texas  treasonable  convention,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  troops  should  march  from 
Texas  by  way  of  the  coast,  the  cavahy  and  infantry 
to  retain  their  arms,  and  the  artillery  companies  (two 
batteries  of  light  artillery,  of  four  guns  each)  with 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  and  transporter 
tion  while  on  the  march  to  the  coast.  Thus  the 
Texans  triumphed.  "By  this  arrangement,"  said 
they,  "  we  are  freed,  without  bloodshed  or  trouble, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops.  They  can 
not  go  to  New  Mexico  or  Kansas,  to  fix  free-soili^m 
on  the  one,  or  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Northern  army 
in  the  other,  to  menace  our  frontier  in  the  future." 

Twiggs's  apology  for  so  base  a  betrayal  of  his  high 
trust,  So  disgracefully  compromising  the  national 
honor,  and  surrendering  the  Grovemment  stores^ 
80 
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vained  at  a  mJQliofi:  and  a  half  of  dollars^  Was  tiiat  it 
vaa^  done  ^^  to  airoid  the  possibility  of  a  coUisioii 
between  the  Federal  and  State  troops."  How  imbe- 
cile, how  idiotic  to  think,  for  a*single  moment,  that 
the  American  people  wonld  submit,  without  striking 
a  blow  in  its  defence,  to  a  dismemberment  and  par- 
tition of  the  republic  I  Betribution  followed  dose 
iqkm  the  heels  of  this  foul  treason.  As  soon  as  the 
War  Department  was  informed  of  his  proceedings  it 
ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  rolls  of  the 
tamj  forever. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  rebellion,  the 
Texan  Government  violated  its  plighted  faith.  Even 
the  almost  complete  surrender  of  Twiggs  failed  to 
satisfy  its  avaricious  maw.  Like  the  horse-leech  it 
continually  cried,  "  Gi/ve  !  give  !  give  r  The  Federal 
troops  were  there  for  the  protection  of  the  Texans 
against  the  incursions  and  cruelties  of  the  Indians ; 
they  were  therefore  scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  frontier  for  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred 
miles.  To  reach  the  coast  when  it  must  be  gained 
by  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  country,  wa^  no  • 
ordinary  task,  for  every  step  was  environed  with 
perils.  While  on  the  march  to  the  coast  rebel  emis- 
saries  constantly  plied  them,  offering  every  tempta- 
tion which  their  minds  could  invent,  with  the  hope 
of  seducing  officers  and  men  to  renounce  their  loy- 
alty to  the  old  Government,  and  lend  their  arms  in 
support  of  the  Confederate  cause ;  but  in  general 
bribes  and  pledges,  though  emanating  from  the  Con- 
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federate  War  Department,  intimidations  and  threats, 
each  and  all,  were  discarded,  denounced  and  defied ; 
and  finally  the  Federal  troops,  led  by  the  few  remain- 
ing loyal  officers,  reAshed  the  coast. 

At  Indianola,  a  small  town  on  the  coa8t,Vhere  the 
troops  embarked,  gigantic  efforts  were  again  made  to 
secure  their  seryioes.  Van  Dom,  who  had  been  cap- 
tain in  the  Second  Cavalry  with  Johnaoii^  but  who 
deserted  his  trust  for  the  commission  of  colonel  in 
the  rebel  army,  used  every  argument  and  bribe 
which  a  fertile  mind  could  invent  or  a  coiTupt  heart 
propose,  to  induce  his  old  command  to  follow  his 
fortune,  his  star  to  glory  and  fame ;  but  with  all  his 
shrewd  craftiness  he  signally  failed.  Johnson  and  a 
few  other  officers  baffied  every  attempt  of  the  wily 
colonel  to  swerve  them  from  their  true  allegiance ; 
nor  did  it  need  much  persuasion  to  keep  the  men  in 
the  line  of  duty — ^they  were  equally  patriotic.  They 
saw  in  Johnson  and  others  sincere  leaders,  and  thus 
felt  secure. 

Johnson  with  his  command,  as  well  as  some  other 
•  detachments  of  Federal  troops,  escaped ;  but  many 
who  were  later  in  coming  did  not.  Van  Dom,  fail- 
ing in  his  arts  of  seduction,  in  violation  of  his  solemn 
pledges,  soon  resorted  to  force  and  captured  all  who 
came  within  his  power.  These  were  paroled  and  for 
a  long  time  rained  as  prisoners  of  war; 

In  the  Texan  troubles  Johnson's  character  assumes 
the  heroic.  True,  he  did  only  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  republic,  whose  constitution  and  laws  he  had 
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to  drr  is  human.  Ambition  for  a  name,  for  fame,  ^or 
for  pelf,  and  especially  the  dazzlmg  fame  which  erer 
clnsters  around  the  military  hei<>,  is  a  terrible  t^up- 
tation  to  renounce  what  may  be  termed  dtity  to  the 
Statey  a  body  politic,  when  allegiance  to  it  may  seem 
to  be  the  sacrifice  of  glory  and  power.  True  ethics 
are  to6  often  discarded,  and  the  doctrine  of  "policy,*' 
'^expediency"  and  "interest"  adopted — not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  personal  affairs.  How,  then,  can  tiie 
State  be  pure  if  the  individual  is  impure  ?  How  can 
the  stream  run  clear  when  the  fountain  is  muddy? 
To  denounce  the  one  is  to  condemn  the  other ;  and 
in  this  just  condemnation  you  ascend  to  the  source  of 
the  evil — ^the  heart  of  the  individnal.  Therefore,  he 
who  in  the  revolution  of  government,  in  the  conflict 
of  political  opinions,  prejudices  and  passions,  when 
the  flashing  meteor,  fortune,  suddenly  crowns  some 
and  blasts  others,  tramples  under  foot  all  these  seduc- 
tive influences,  crushes  the  base  incentives  to  pride, 
stands  clearly  and  boldly  by  the  old  landmarks  of 
government  and  society,  asserts  his  principles  and  » 
persistently  vindicates  from  his  sense  of  right  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  not  only  among  friends  but 
among  enemies^  such  a  man  displays  true  nobility  of 
character — ^that  attribute  akin  to  perfection — pure 
moral  heroism,  and  character  thus  exemplified  will 
ever  receive  from  the  American  people  the  reward 
such  patriotism  merits.  Indeed  it  were  ungrateful 
to  deny  it. 
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Having  arrived  safely  in  New  York,  he  proceeded 
with  his  company  to  the  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  and  several  others  were  reorganized 
and  mounted  nnder  Major  George  H.  Thomas.  Soon 
after  four  companies,  under  Major  Thomas,  were 
ordered  to  report  to  Major  General  ^Patterson,  at 
Chambersburg,  in  that  State. 

The  national  defection  had  caused  fearful  decima- 
tion among  the  officers  of  our  army,  and  the  Second 
Cavalry  was  especially  unfortunate  in  its  loss.  The 
most  distinguished  generals  of  the  Confederate  army 
were  from  this  command — Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
Kobert  E.  Lee,  Hardee,  Van  Dom,  E.  Earby  Smith 
and  Hood.  Thomas,  Stoneman  and  Palmer  remained 
true  to  their  old  allegiance,  and  have  reflected  honor 
upon  the  national  arms. 

Johnson  continued  with  General  Patterson  during 
his  command  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Falling  Watens.  Soon  after  the  disastrous 
battle  at  Bull  Run  General  Patterson  was  relieved 
by  General  Banks.  In  September  following  Johnson 
received  permission  from  the  War  Department  to 
accept  the  position  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Third 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  Colonel  J.  S.  Jackson  conmiand- 
ing,  and  at  once  repaired  to  his  native  State  and 
entered  upon  his  duties.  Upon  Buckner's  advance 
on  Louisvillfi  he  headed  the  "  Home  Guard"  of  that 
city,  and  reported  at  Lebanon  Junction,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad,  to  Brigadier  General 
W.  T.  Sherman.     Here  Johnson  rendered  valuable 
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service,  for  which  he  was  recommended  to^he  Presi- 
dent for  promotion  to  a  brigadier-geoeralship  by 
General  Sherman,  President  Lincoln  at  once  con- 
ferred the  appointment  upon  him,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned on  the  4th  of  October,  1861.  lo  obedience 
to  ordeiB  he  reported  to  General  A,  MeD.  McCook, 
at  Camp  Nevin,  and  was  asBigned  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Second  Diyision, 

When  at  Columbia  General  Johnson  was  taken 
sick  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field-  The  division 
meantime  moved  forvi^ard  to  Savannah,  and  engaged 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  7th  of  April,  at  Pitta- 
bnrg  Lauding.  Here  Johuson^s  brigade,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  H.  Gibson,  an  accomplished 
volunteer  oflScer,  won  imperishable  honor  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  Johnson,  as  his  thorough  discipline, 
caref al  attention  to  drill,  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
soldiers'  art  had  piepared  them  to  behave  most  hand- 
somely all  through  that  fiery  oi^deai 

General  Johnson  resumed  command  of  his  brigade 
on  the  13th  of  April,  and  in  the  advance  on  Corinth 
was  engaged  in  several  skirmisheSj  in  which  he  was 
always  successful ;  the  last  of  these  afikiis.  Bridge 
Creekj  being  quite  important.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Corinth  he  continued  with  the  V^rigade  until  its 
arrival  at  Battle  Creek,  Tennessee.  Here  he  was 
temporarily  assigned  by  General  Buell  to  the  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  and  organized  an  expedition  for  the 
pursuit  of  John  Morgan,  then  maurading  in  Central 
Tennessee    and    Kentucky,      After   an    amount  of 
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energy  aSd  privatioii  worthy  of  a  better  result,  he 
found  and  engaged  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  and 
captured  with  a  small  portion  of  his  command.  The 
greater  part  of  it  escaped  and  arrived  safely  in  Nash- 
ville in  irregular  squads.  General  Johnson  was  im- 
mediately paroled,  but  was  not  exchauged  until  the 
1st  of  December  in  that  year.  As  soon  as  exchanged 
he  reported  to  Major  General  Rosecrans  for  duly, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Ssoond 
Division,  Right  Wing,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps, 
and  General  Sill  was  formally  relieved  in  command 
on  the  10th  of  December.  It  was  with  proud  satis- 
faction that  he  again  returned  to  the  old  division, 
and  assumed  command  of  troops  whom  he  knew  were 
tried  and  true  soldiers. 

The  26th  of  December  came,  and  the  army  was  in 
motioD,  and  on  the  31st  instant  came  the  fearful  bat- 
tle of  Stone  River.  The  disaster  to  the  Right  Wing 
elicited  much  discussion,  and  many  sought  to  throw 
the  blame  on  Gtjneral  Johnson.  In  times  of  defeat, 
disaster  or  ruin,  the  malignant,  the  thoughtless  and 
the  imprudent  are  swift  to  condemn.  Many  officers 
and  soldiers,  forgetful  of  their  position  or  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  place — ^forgetful  of  the  swift-coming 
tempest,  which  might  well  make  the  stoutest  heart 
tremble  and  carry  confusion  into  the  ranks — ^forget- 
ful of  the  situation  in  rallying  regiments  and  brigades 
to  a  common  centre,  when  forced  in  different  direc- 
tions by  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  accused  him 
of  "  imbecility"  and  "  treason !"  and  the  public  press 
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lent  ite  mighty  power  in  the  circnlation  of  these  inu- 
endoea  and  accusations^  thuB  defaming  and  blasting  a 
reputation  dealer  than  life — ^the  honor  of  a  soldier. 
Geneml  Johnson  knew  the  disrepute  into  which  so 
many  were  seeking  to  plunge  him  ;  but,  like  one  con- 
scious of  committing  nu  wrong,  he  pursued  the  eveu 
tenor  of  his  way,  administering  his  affairs  with  the 
same  impartiality  as  liefore,  aiming  to  execute  that 
perfect  justice  upon  which  alone  the  good  name  of 
every  body  of  troops  must  be  maintainedj  and  con- 
fidently awaiting  the  impartial  judgment  of  reason 
upon  a  swrvrnf  of  facts^  well  satisfied  that  then  the 
reproach  of  '*  imbecilUy^^  and  *^  irmsotC^  would  die  as  ^^ 
speedily  as  it  had  its  being.  Nor  was  he  disap*  ^ 
pointed.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  to  the  Right 
Wing  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  his  superior 
officers,  but  no  shadow  of  blame  attached  to  him. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
entirely  beyond  his  control,  either  of  foresight  or 
prevention.  Major  General  MeCookj  in  his  official 
report  of  the  action,  said  i  **  To  Bngadiers  R*  W. 
Johnson^  Philip  H»  Sheridan  and  Jefferson  C,  Da  via 
I  return  my  thanks,  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  the 
day  of  battle,  and  for  their  prompt  suppoit  and  con- 
Bcientious  attention  to  duty  during  their  service  in 
the  Right  Wing,  I  commend  them  to  my  superioi'Sj 
and  my  country/*  And  Major  Genei*al  Rosecranj^, 
retening  to  General  Johnson  in  his  official  report, 
gaid  ;  ''  Ha  ought  to  be  made  a  major  general  in  our 


service. 


jt 
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Such  was  his  standing  with  his  superior  officers, 
thus  was  the  charge  of  "imbecility"  swept  away, 
and  thus  did  justice  triumph.  Officers  and  soldiers 
who  through  mistaken  zeal  for  our  cause  had  im- 
pugned his  character  soon  found  the  error  of  their 
former  judgment,  softened  the  asperity  of  their  criti- 
cisms, and  in  a  short  time  gave  him  the  full  confidence 
of  loyal  men  and  true  soldiers.  Had  they  known  of 
his  noble  stand  when  tempted  in  Texas,  the  calumny 
would  never  have  been  uttered,  the  wrong  had  never 
been  done.  Well  might  he  have  been  cheered  during 
these  dark  hours  of  suspicion  by  the  beautiful  and 
noble  stanza  of  William  CuUen  Bryant,*  in  his  poem 
"The  Battle  Field:" 

"  Yet  nerye  thy  spirit  to  tha  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot : 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 
The  sage  may  frown— yet  feint  thou  not  P* 

Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  after  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  until  the  general  advance  on 
Bragg  at  Tullahoma.  The  details  of  this  movement 
are  fully  recorded  elsewhere,  and  reflect  a  brilliant 
reputation  upon  General  Johnson  and  his  command. 
Qn  the  amval  of  the  Second  Division  at  that  place 
it  was  stationed  there  as  a  post  garrison,  with  General 
Johnson  in  command.  This  was  a  highly  important 
position,  but  he  proved  true  and  eminently  qualified 
for  the  high  trust. 

Again,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1863,  came  the 
iSvance  upon  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Chattanooga, 
anding  in  the  fearftd  carnage  of  Chickamauga  and 
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tiie  oocapation  of  tliat  important  point.  la  tliis 
CT^agement  General  Johnson  was  more  conspicuouB 
i^uem  ever  before.  He  was  daring  eren  to  reckless- 
ness, coolest  when  ballets  flew  thickest,  quick  in  fore- 
seeing  danger,  rapid  in  providing  means  to  avert  it, 
abundant  in  resources  and  master  of  his  profession. 
To  him  in  a  great  extent  the  army  owed  its  salvation 
in  that  bloody  straggle,  and  impartial  history  will 
yet  accord  him  a  fame  commensarate  with  this  valu- 
able service. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Secoih)  Division  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  first  division  of 
the  "Fourteenth  Army  Corps" — a  division  formerly 
commanded  by  the  brave,  distinguished,  but  now 
lamented  Major  General  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and  after- 
wards by  the  chivalric  General  Rousseau.  This  new 
command  he  led  in  the  ever-memorable  engagement 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  This  brilliant  and  perfectly 
successful  achievement  is  familiar  to  every  one  in  the 
land.  General  Johnson's  division  did  its  full  share 
towards  that  glorious  consummation,  and  he  added 
fresh  laurels  to  his  brow,  and  a  brighter  fame  to  his 
name.  He  still  commands  this  noble  division.  His 
present  rank  in  the  regular  army  is  major  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Johnson  is  prepos- 
sessing, if  not  handsome.  He  is  tall,  robust,  and 
athletic  in  frame.  His  countenance  is  always  pleas- 
ing, his  carriage  graceful  and  dignified.  In  public 
business  he  is  ever  faithful,  laborious  and  skillful. 
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w  military  men  in  our  army  are  more  thoronghly 
niliar  or  more  polished  in  the  duties  of  the  profes- 
n.  In  discipline  he  is  strict,  but  not  severe.  His 
;h  and  generous  qualities  win  the  affection  of  the 
diers,  while  his  keen  sense  of  justice  ever  gains 
nr  respect  and  esteem.  In  battle  he  is  cool — in 
ix)ry  unassuming.  His  career  as  a  soldier  in  the 
>ellion,  though  chequered  at  first  by  disaster,  is 
w  crowned  with  honor.  May  his  future  be  as 
^rious  as  the  past! 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


POSITION  OF  BBAGO'S  ABMY — PLAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN — BATTLE  OF  LIBERTY  GAP — OCCUPATION 
OF  TULLAHOMA — ^DISASTROUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  REBEL 
RETREAT. 


The  location  of  the  enemy's  army  had  become 
thoroughly  understood.  The  main  infantry  force 
was  in  position  north  of  Duck  river,  its  right  resting 
at  War  Trace,  and  its  left  at  Shelby  ville.  Cavalry 
protected  its  flanks  on  the  right  to  McMinnville,  and 
on  the  left  to  Columbia  and  Spring  Hill.  In  front 
of  this  entire  position  was  a  chain  called  the  Coflfee 
Hills,  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  range — ^high,  rough 
and  rocky,  with  but  few  roads  suitable  for  the  move- 
ment of  an  army.  These  roads  are — ^by  the  way  of 
McMinnville,  leading  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
rebel  line ;  by  the  Manchester  turnpike,  which  crosses 
the  hills  through  Hoover's  Gap ;  by  the  War  Trace 
road  through  Liberty  Gap ;  by  another  nameless  road 
through  Bellebuckle  G^p ;  and  by  the  Shelby  ville 
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turnpike,  which  leads  to  the  left  of  the  rebel  line, 
through  Ghiy's  Gap.  The  enemy  held  all  these 
passes  with  a  strong  force,  and  his  main  position  at 
Shelbyville  was  strongly  intrenched.  Here  Bragg 
intended  to  oflfer  battle,  as  he  supposed  Gteneral  Bose- 
crans  would  advance  to  attack  by  the  turnpike,  it 
affording  excellent  means  for  the  transportation  of 
his  artillery  and  trains.  Polk's  corps  was  at  Shelby- 
ville ;  Hardee's  joined  him  on  the  right,  and  occupied 
Bellebuckle,  Liberty  and  Hoover's  Gaps.  Their 
total  effective  force  was  estimated  at  about  forty 
thousand  men.  Their  main  base  of  supplies  was  at 
Chattanooga,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  their  immediate  base  was  established  at  Tulla- 
homa,  nearly  in  the  centre  and  rear  of  their  position. 
The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  connected 
these  bases.  There  is  also  a  railroad  running  from 
Tullahoma  to  McMinnviUe,  and  from  War  Trace,  on 
the  Chattanooga  road,  to  Shelbyville.  Tullahoma 
is  situated  on  what  is  termed  the  "  barrens,"  and  is 
strongly  intrenched  with  a  redan  line  of  rifle  pits  and 
a  bastioned  fort.  It  is  also  protected  by  the  defiles 
of  Duck  river,  a  narrow  but  deep  and  swift  stream, 
with  a  range  of  rocky  hills  intervening  between  it 
and  the  "  ban'ens ;"  in  fact  this  stream  separates  the 
higher  surface  of  country,  constituted  by  these  hills 
and  the  "  barrens,"  from  the  lower  lands  or  basin  of 
Middle  Tennessee.  To  attack  the  rebel  army  and 
expel  it  from  this  region  was  the  object  of  the  next 
campaign.     The  plan  adopted  was  to  menace  theii 
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left  and  centre  witb  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  and 
cETalry,  and  under  cover  of  theae  feints  to  turn  their 
right,  destroy  the  bridge  across  Elk  river,  thus  cutting 
off  their  line  of  retreat,  and  compel  the  enemy  either 
to  offer  battle  on  our  own  ground,  or  retreat  by  a 
circuitous  and  hazardous  route  across  the  mountains 
and  the  Tennessee, 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June  the  corps  com- 
manders met  at  the  headquartei's  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  when  the  plan  of  movement  was  explained 
to  them,  and  each  received  instructions  for  the  part 
assigned  him.  Moreover,  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps 
was  ordered  to  be  ready  for  the  march  at  daylight 
next  morning. 

The  morning  of  the  24tb — the  day  which  was  to 
inaogurate  a  brilliant  and  enduring  victory — like 
that  of  the  26th  of  December,  memorable  for  the 
advance  upon  Murfreesboro,  opened  with  a  dreary, 
dismal  raui,  which  soon  i^endered  the  roads  almost 
impas8al>le  for  the  artiUery  and  trains ;  bat  the  men 
were  joyous  at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  the  f be^ 
and  indulged  in  all  the  burlesque  usual  to  camp. 

The  Second  Divisiok  followed  General  Sheridan 
on  the  turnpike  for  six  miles,  and  then  turned  to  the^ 
left,  mai'ching  along  a  dirt  road  to  Old  Millersburg, 
General  Davis's  division  followed  on  the  same  road. 
After  leaving  the  Shelby ville  turnpike  the  division  I 
was  in  the  advance^  the  first  brigade  leading  the^ 
colomn.    It  reached  Old  Millersburg  at  noon.    Thus 
far  there  were  no  signs  of  the  foe.     General  McCook 
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then  ordered  General  Johnson  to  reconnoitre  the 
canon  in  the  hills,  or,  in  other  words,  Liberty  G^pi 
Colonel  T.  J.  Harrison,  with  five  companies  of  his 
monnted  infantry,  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  were 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  in  advance,  the  brigades 
moving  in  column  in  the  rear.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Harrison  informed  (ireneral 
Willich  that  he  was  skirmishing  with  some  eight 
hundred  infantry,  posted  in  front  of  the  Gap ;  where- 
upon he  was  ordered  to  halt,  and  the  first  brigade 
was  advanced  to  the  skirmish  line.  Here  General 
Willich  deployed  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  Askew,  to  the  right,  and  the  Forty- 
ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  Gibson,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
as  skirmishers,  with  supporting  companies  in  front. 
TKe  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  Colonel  C.  T.  Hotchkiss, 
on  the  right,  and  the  Thirty-Second  Indiana,  Major 
Jacob  Glass,^  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with  Captain' 


1.  M%jor  Jacob  Glass  was  born  in  Dielkercben,  Rein  Province  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1886.  At  the  ^e  of  fourteen  be  came  with 
his  parents  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1858  he 
removed  to  Madison,  Indiana,  and  in  1857  established  business  for  him- 
self When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  throughout  the  land  he  recruited 
a  company  for  the  Thirty-second  Indiana.  On  the  20th  of  October,  18^, 
he  was  promoted  Major,  and  on  the  25th  of  November,  1868,  he  fell  as  a 
soldier  loves  to  fall,  while  storming  the  enemy's  works  on  Mission  Ridge. 
He  fell  just  in  the  moment  of  victory,  pierced  through  the  bowels  with 
a  musket  ball.  In  his  death  the  service  lost  a  true  patriot,  a  brave  and 
gallant  soldier,  whose  courage  had  been  tested  on  many  fields  and  never 
found  wanting,  and  an  officer  not  only  respected  but  loved  by  his  com- 
mand. He  hears  no  longer  the  call  of  our  country,  nor  the  clash  and 
death-song  of  battle  : 

'*  His  blade  leaps  not  at  the  long,  loud  cry, 
Nor  starts  and  streams  with  a  crimson  dye ; 
He  shouts  no  '  Charge  f  nor  the  brave  line  leads, 
For  he  lies  in  the  grave  of  his  glorious  deeda." 
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Goodspeed's  battery,  lay  in  reserve,  and  lieyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire.  As  WilHcb  advanced  the 
enemy's  skii^mishers  fell  back  upon  their  reserves, 
posted  in  a  strong  line  along  the  crest  of  hilk  which 
form  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Gap, 

To  dislodge  the  enemy  from  tbis*  position  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  the  heiglits.  These  were  very 
steep,  open  fields  to  half  their  summits,  then  covered 
with  jagged  masses  of  rocic  and  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber.  A  demonstration  wa^  first  made  upon  the 
enemy's  front,  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  make 
an  obstinate  resistance.  It  was  soon  found  imprac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  carry  the  heights  by  a  front 
attack,  as  it  would  gieatly  and  needlessly  sacrifice 
the  men.  General  Johni^on  then  resolved  to  flank 
the  position;  General  Will idi  therefore  ordered  the 
Forty-ninth  Ohio  to  deploy  ftirther  to  the  left,  and 
the  Fifteenth  Ohio  more  to  the  light,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  line.  Our  front 
presented  a  deployed  line  of  thirteen  companies,  and 
still  it  was  outflanked  on  the  left  by  the  enemy.  Cap- 
tain Monk  was  then  ordered  forward  with  two  eom- 
panies  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  to  eirtend  our 
front  to  the  left.  The  five  companies  of  the  mounte<l 
infantiy  were  also  ordered  to  protect  Colonel  Gibson^s 
left  and  to  gain  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Colonel 
Harrison  dashed  off  with  his  men  in  splendid  styh\ 
and  reached  the  point  designated  just  in  time  to  repel 
a  spirited  dash  of  the  enemy,  some  two  hundred 
strong,  who  were  advancing  to  turn  Gibson's  flank. 
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Meantime  Gteneral  Johnson,  observing  the  extend  • 
of  the  enemy's  line,  personally  ordered  Colonel  Mil? ,. 
ler,  commanding  the  second  brigade,  to  send  forifatd 
one  regiment  as  a  reinforcement  to  General  Willich, 
who  was  now  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Col- 
onel Miller  at  once  moved  forward  with  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Indiana,  and  deployed  it  in  line  on  the  right 
of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio.  In  order  to  rest  upon  the 
extreme  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  position  it  was 
necessary  to  deploy  almost  the  entire  command  in 
the  front  line,  leaving  it  without  proper  company 
support.  Colonel  Miller,  seeing  this,  galloped  back 
to  his  brigade  and  ordered  up  the  Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania,  which  formed  in  line  between  the  Fif- 
teenth Ohio  and  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana.  The 
whgle  front  now  moved  forward  in  a  most  gallant 
manner,  returning  with  remarkable  coolness  a  furious 
fire,  ascended  the  heights,  completely  outflanked  the 
rebels  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  flee  with  precipitancy.  In  this  charge 
the  gallant  Captain  Chance,  of  the  Forty-ninth,  was 
killed,  and  Captain  Danford  and  Lieutenant  Smiley, 
of  the  Fifteenth,  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Miller's  line  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill  and  changed  front  to  the  left,  the  left  of 
WiUich's  line  having  also  changed  front  to  the  right, 
and  both  closing  in  upon  the  Gap,  the  latter  advanced 
with  his  reserve  regiments  directly  upon  its  entrance ; 
but  so  successful  had  been  the  flanking  dispositions, 
and  so  prompt  and  simultaneous  in  their  execution, 
31 
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.that  he  met  with  no  resistance.  From  three  rebel 
soldiers  who  had  been  captared  while  working  in  the 
harvest  field,  it  was  known  that  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  the  Fifth  and  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  of  Gren- 
eral  Lidell's  brigade,  were  encamped  in  the  Gap. 
The  enemy  had  an  immense  advantage  in  position, 
and  wonld  have  been  almost  invincible  to  a  front 
attack ;  but  the  admirable  dispositions  of  General 
Johnson  and  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  men  scaled 
those  heights,  encountered  not  only  the  regiments 
encamped  there,  but  the  whole  of  Lidell's  brigade, 
which  had  come  up  from  Bellebuckle,  and  drove 
them  in  disorder  from  their  position,  our  troops  taking 
possession,  finding  tables  set,  and  everything  in  the 
usual  order  of  camp,  as  if  they  had  never  dreamed 
of  attack.  The  division  pursued  the  enemy  for  a 
mile,  until  having  passed  Liberty  meeting-house,  it 
was  .ordered  to  halt. 

The  first  and  second  brigades  now  went  into 
bivouac,  and  the  third  brigade.  Colonel  Baldwin, 
came  up  and  moved  still  further  on,  to  establish  the 
picket  lines  of  the  division.  The  Sixth  Indiana  and 
the  Louisville  Legion  were  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
and  advanced  to  the  right  and  front.  The  First  and 
Ninety-third  Ohio  were  halted  in  the  road.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  advance  regiments  became  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  The  firing  was  spirited,  and  was 
steadily  kept  up  by  our  advance.  The  enemy  again, 
posted  along  another  chain  of  hills,  appeared  to  be 
determined  to  make  strong  resistance ;  but  the  two 
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regiments  continued  their  march  amidst  the  shower, 
of  balls  that  issued  from  the  woods,  and  soon  routed 
him  from  his  position  and  established  themselves  in 
it.  During  the  conflict  the  Ninety-third  Ohio  was 
ordered  to  the  support  of  the  "  Louisville  Legion," 
deployed  on  the  right,  and  moved  by  the  right  flank 
across  a  rye  field  towards  a  piece  of  woods.  While 
cmssing  this  field  the  enemy  opened  with  artillery, 
and  in  an  instant  a  shell  burst  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  head  of  the  column.  Being  thus  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  which  it  could  not  hope  to  silence  from 
that  position,  it  was  ordered  back  to  its  former  place 
in  the  road,  with  the  First  Ohio.  General  Johnson 
in  the  meantime  directed  Captain  Groodspeed  to  open 
upon  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  a  few  shots  silenced 
its  fire. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  incessant  rain,  and  it 
continued  as  unremittingly  through  the  night.  The 
wounded  were  promptly  sheltered  in  the  neighboring^ 
farm-houses,  and  their  wounds  carefully  dressed  by 
the  attending  surgeons.  The  men,  exhausted  by  the 
weary  march  through  deep  mud  and  the  excitement 
incident  to  battle,  raised  their  shelter  tents,  rolled 
themselves  up  in  their  blankets,  and  though  lying  on 
the  soaked  ground,  were  soon  oblivious  to  all  things 
earthly.  An  occasional  report  of  a  sentry's  gun  was 
all  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  dismal  scene. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  found 
the  division  astir  and  to  arms.  Greneral  Johnson  had 
taken  every  precaution  against  surprise,  and  satisfied 
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himself  tliat  all  was  in  readiness  for  battle  by  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  his  ti*oops.  Positive  information 
had  been  received  daring  the  night  that  the  division 
of  General  Cleburne  had  reinforced  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  stout  resistance  would  be  made  to  our  further 
progress. 

K  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  map  of  this  battle 
ground,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Federal  picket 
line,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  instant,  traced  the 
crest  of  a  high  knob,  commencing  on  the  left  of  tlbe 
road,  descending  into  a  valley  as  it  crosses  the  road, 
and  then  followed  a  fence  extending  along  the  crest 
of  another  knob,  its  right  well  refused  and  facing  to 
the  west.  In  front  of  the  line  facing  south,  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  are  corn,  cotton  and  wheat  fields. 
To  the  south  and  west  of  the  fields,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  is  another  small  but  prominent  height, 
its  northerly  and  southerly  bases  being  skirted  by 
.  an  orchard.  A  small  creek,  partially  skirted  by  a 
willow  copse,  runs  a  westerly  course  along  the  entire 
front,  forming  a  slight  defile  in  defence  of  the  posi- 
tion. This  road,  which  rans  to  Bellebuckle,  turns  in 
a  sharp  curve  to  the  east  as  it  nears  the  creek,  and 
follows  its  course  for  some  distance,  crossing  it  at  the 
edge  of  the  orchard  referred  to,  and  then  passing 
through  another  which  joins  it.  To  the  south  of  the 
creek  are  two  other  hills,  wooded  and  precipitous  on 
their  northern  fronts,  and  connected  by  an  abrupt 
and  wooded  ridge.  At  the  point  where  the  Belle- 
buckle  road  turns  to  the  east  another  diverges  to  the 
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south  and  west,  and  ascends  the  hill  opposite  where 
was  posted  our  right  front.  Upon  each  of  these  hills 
the  enemy  planted  batteries,  and  his  picket  line 
trended  along  their  base.  The  distance  between  the 
two  fronts  varied  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
yards. 

Early  on  this  morning  the  first  brigade  was  ordered 
to  relieve  the  third  brigade  on  picket.  The  Thirty- 
second  Indiana  was  placed  on  the  left,  and  the 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois  on  the  right  of  the  line.  The 
Fifteenth  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio  were  formed  in 
column  as  reserve  behind  the  hills  along  which  the 
advance  was  formed.  A  desultory  fire  soon  opened 
between  the  two  forces  on  outpost,  but  was  not  of  a 
character  to  excite  alarm. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  infantry  appeared  in  considerable  force 
at  diflferent  points  of  their  line,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  right  front  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  where 
the  enemy's  position  extended  along  a  moderate  slope 
of  the  hill,  commanding  the  open  fields  in  its  front, 
and  under  cover  of  the  woods  which 'crowned  it  they 
opened  a  spirited  fire  on  that  regiment ;  but  it  was 
at  long  range,  and  effected  nothing.  It  was  near 
noon  when  a  strong  line  o^  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
appeared  in  front  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  then 
crossed  the  creek  and  engaged  that  regiment  warmly. 
It  soon  extended  to  the  left  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Illi- 
nois. The  rebel  line  advanced  with  great  boldness, 
even  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.     After  a  brisk  fight 
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of  half  an  hour  the  enemy  was  repulsed  and  forced 
to  seek  cover  behind  the  willow  copse  bordering  the 
creek.  Again  all  was  quiet ;  but  it  was  the  stillness  , 
which  precedes  the  gathering  storm.  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  enemy's  line  advanced,  heavily  reinforced 
with  supporting  companies  and  a  line  of  reserves, 
while  an  infantry  column  was  descried  in  the  timber 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  as  an  additional  reserve  force. 
At  the  same  moment  the  batteries  planted  upon  the 
hills  in  rear  of  the  rebel  position  threw  shells  which 
came  screaming  through  the  air  and  crashing  among 
the  trees,  and  under  cover  of  which  their  advance 
charged  across  the  fields  and  up  the  hill  amidst  vocif- 
erous yells  and  shouts,  halting  not  until  within  about 
twenty  yards  of  our  position.  As  before,  the  shock 
was  directed  against  the  centre  of  our  line ;  but  the 
supporting  companies  of  the  advance  rallied  to  the 
front,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  contest  was  fiercely 
waged.  But  the  two  regiments  were  determined  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  received  and  returned  a 
most  withering  fire  for  full  twenty  minutes.  Neither 
the  rebel  cannonade  nor  musketry  could  force  our 
lines ;  and  the  enemy,  discouraged  and  discomfited 
at  the  ill  success  of  their  daring  adventure,  retreated 
down  the  hill  under  a  merciless  fire. 

It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  did  not  like  our 
position,  which  was  really  the  key  to  the  Gap,  and 
was  determined  if  possible  to  dislodge  the  regiments 
which  defended  it ;  for  if  he  could  succeed  in  appuy- 
ing  his  troops  on  the  hill,  he  would  at  once  render 
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that  position  untenable,  and  compel  us  to  fall  back 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Gap.  To  gain  this  valuable 
point,  and  to  hold  it  successfully,  was  the  next  effort 
of  the  rebel  general ;  he  therefore  prepared  for  the 
attack,  and  at  two  o'clock  advanced  across  the  open 
fields  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishera,  strongly  and 
closely  supported,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  column 
in  reserve.  Meantime  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  hills, 
and  another  piece  planted  in  the  road  near  where  it 
tutns,  opened  a  furious  fire ;  but  our  line  stood  undis- 
mayed at  the  attempt  the  enemy  was  making  to  force 
it  to  retreat.  On  came  the  rebel  host  with  an  impul- 
sion that  seemed  irresistible  to  the  force  who  must 
oppose  it.  But  never  was  a  firmer  countenance  main- 
tained. As  the  enemy  began  to  ascend  the  heights 
our  line  poured  forth  one  continuous  torrent  of  lead 
that  caused  him  to  waver,  then  to  fall  back,  and 
finally  to  retreat.  He  struggled  heroically  to  ascend 
to  our  front,  and  his  second  line  rallied  to  the  aid  of 
its  comrades  in  arms,  only  to  share  a  similar  fate. 
Again  and  again  he  pressed  our  lines,  and  fearfully 
decimated,  was  forced  back.  Still  he  would  not 
yield.  The  battle  having  assumed  a  decided  form, 
and  it  being  known  precisely  what  was  the  enemy's 
intention.  Captain  Goodspeed's  guns  were  ordered 
into  battery  on  the  hills  behind  our  troops,  and 
th*eby  secured  our  flanks.  General  Johnson  also 
directed  a  section  of  the  Twentieth  Ohio  battery  to 
take  a  position  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of 
the  line. 


4SS      GALLAKTBT  OF  CAPTAIN  KIDDEB. 

The  battle  now  raged  more  furiously  than  ever. 
Goodspeed,  Belding  and  Grosskopff  fired  their  artil- 
lery with  great  precision,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  change  the  position  of  his  guns ;  they  also  pre- 
vented any  attempt  to  turn  our  flank.  While  the 
Thirty-second  Indiana  and  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois 
were  thus  heroically  defending  their  position,  Captain 
Kidder,  of  the  latter  regiment,  who  had  just  been 
ordered  to  the  front  line,  discovered  about  two  com- 
panies of  the  enemy's  infantiy,  who  were  moving 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  right 
of  that  regiment.  He  resolved  to  defeat  this  purpose 
of  the  enemy,  and  cautiously  yet  rapidly  moved  his 
command  under  cover  of  the  hill  to  a  position  some 
two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  our  line,  but  to  the 
right  of  the  portion  engaged.  Here  he  sheltered  his 
men  behind  a  fence,  and  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  On  he  came,  not  dreaming  of  the  ambush 
prepared  for  him.  When  within  forty  yards  the 
command  was  given  to  fire,  and  from  three  score  of 
trusty  rifles  belched  forth  the  leaden  messengers  of 
death.  It  was  terribly  fatal.  Eight  were  killed,  one 
a  major,  and  nearly  thirty  wounded.  The  remainder 
were  thrown  into  disorder  and  forced  to  retire.  Pell- 
mell  they  rushed  across  the  open  field,  behind  the 
copse,  by  the  creek,  and  on  to  the  woods  on  the  hiU 
beyond.  No  further  demonstrations  were  made  upon 
that  portion  of  the  line. 

Meantime  the  ammunition  of  these  regiments 
began  to  give  out,  and  General  WiUich  ordered  the 
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Fifteenth  Ohio  to  their  support.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Askew  deployed  his  battalion  as  skirmishers,  and 
gallantly  moved  forward  to  the  line  engaged,  doub- 
ling in  with  the  Thirty-second  and  dividing  cartridges 
with  it.  This,  together  with  the  cartridges  taken  from 
those  who  had  fallen,  quite  replenished  the  ranks,  and 
the  battle  continued  with  redoubled  energy.  The 
rebels  now  advanced  by  brigades,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  position  by  assault.  The  obstinacy 
of  our  men,  however,  prevented  their  gaining  any 
permanent  foothold  on  the  hills  occupied  by  them. 
Willich  now  ordered  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  forward 
as  a  reserve  to  his  centre,  and  dispatched  an  aide  to 
General  Johnson,  who  was  near  by,  informing  him 
that  the  battle  was  growing  serious,  and  he  might 
not  be  able  to  hold  his  ground.  During  this  last 
severe  engagement,  and  when  the  danger  of  being 
repulsed  was  greatest,  Captain  Herbert  M.  Blake,  oi 
the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  a  truly  brave  and  Christian 
officer,  fell  mortally  wounded ;  and  another.  Sergeant 
George  Sinclair,  of  company  C,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  gallantry,  while  in  advance  of  his 
company  was  shot  through  the  chest,  but  refused  to 
be  carried  from  the  field,  saying,  "  Let  me  alone  and 
hold  the  fence !"  and  nobly  waved  his  cap,  cheering 
on  his  comrades.  A  private  in  company  F,  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  named  James  E.  Ramage,  displayed  the  noblest 
heroism.  He  had  fallen  mortally  wounded,  but  rising 
to  a  sitting  posture,  he  again  grasped  his  rifle,  said  to 
a  comrade,  "  I  am  giving  them  my  last  shot !"  fired, 
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and  exhansted  from  pain',  again  fell  to  the  ground. 
Alas  1  that  Ms  prediction  proved  true.  He  died  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  when  his  faithful  cap- 
tain sought  to  cheer  him  with  kindly  sympathy,  his 
face  beamed  with  a  kind  of  heavenly  radiance  as  he 
cheerfully  said,  "  Tell  father  I  fell  with  my  face  to 
the  foe  I"     Thus  died  a  noble  soldier  in  a  glorious 

/  cause. 

[  The  battle  still  raging  with  unabated  vigor,  and 

the  ammunition  again  nearly  exhausted,  Greneral  Wil- 

.  f  lich  determined  to  attempt  a  decisive  measure  and 

force  the  enemy  from  his  position  at  the  base  of  the 

-/,..  hill.     Accordingly  he  ordered  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio 

to  charge  on  him.  This  splendid  regiment  debouched 
from  the  forest  which  had  sheltered  it  as  a  reserve, 
and  with  the  gallant  Gibson*  at  its  head,  passed 


2.  Colonel  William  H.  Gibson  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1822.  His  father  was  Irish  and  his  mother  of  Welch 
descent.  In  the  year  of  his  birth  his  parents  settled  on  Honev  Creek, 
Seneca  county,  Ohio.  The  county  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
and  not  yet  organized.  Here,  on  the  frontier,  young  Gibson  was  reared, 
and  here,  in  log  cabin  school-houses,  (lighted  with  greased  paper  win- 
dows,) he  received  his  first  education.  He  was  tne  tenth  of  eleven 
children — six  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  father  was  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence,  a  great  reader,  a  consistent  Christian,  and  addressed  all  his 
energies  to  tlie  moral  culture  and  e<lucation  of  his  children.  He  was  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  His  farm  was  a  model  in  improvements 
as  well  as  taste ;  his  house  the  house  of  those  in  need — ^tne  resort  of 
ministers,  teachers,  and  the  best  class  of  people.  William  H.  was  under 
the  private  tutorship  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Bats  for  some  time,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  Ashland  Academy,  ^hland,  Ohio,  where  he  won  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  school,  both  in  his  classes  and  on  the  stage. 

In  October,  1848,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofllce  of  Abel  Raw- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  De(!ember, 
1844.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  prom- 
ising of  his  profession,  and  had  few  equals  as  an  advocate.  In  politics, 
he  was  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  although  a  boy,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator  in  the  contest  between  Clay  and  Polk  in  1844. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1852,  and  the  ear- 
nest champion  of  General  Scott.     In  1856  he  supported  General  Fre- 
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through  the  advance  lines  amidst  the  wildest  cheers 
of  the  men.  Its  formation  was  in  four  ranks,  and 
the  order  was  given  to  advance  firing.  It  was  such 
a  scene  as  is  seldom  presented.  Scores  of  soldiers  in 
the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  apparently  intox- 
icated with  the  brilliant  scene,  and  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  its  assured  victory,  broke  their  ranks,  and 


-  mont,  and  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  public  orator,  speaking  much 
of  his  time  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  Ohio,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  Breslin  defalcation  he 
resigned,  as  he  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  fraud.  Seven  years 
have  passed,  and  he  has  met  and  challenged  investigation  and  trial,  still 
no  one  believes  him  guilty,  while  his  great  personal  popularity  in  the 
State  remains  unaffected.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  contest  of 
1860,  but  sympathized  strongly  with  the  Honorable  Stephen  A  Douglas, 
insisting  all  the  while  that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  let  who  might  be 
chosen  President. 

On  the  3^1  St  day  of  July,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Den- 
nison  to  niise  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  regiment.  While  at  Camp  Nevin 
it  was  attached  to  the  Second  Division.  At  Shiloh  and  Stone  River 
Colonel  Gibson  led  a  brigade,  and  his  skillful  management  of  his  men, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties,  his  gallant  and  noble  bearing  on 
the  battle  field,  have  repeatedly  excited  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers 
and  his  superiors,  and  he  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  promo- 
tion by  Generals  McCook,  Buell,  Sill,  Johnson  and  Rosecrans.  At  Shi- 
loh he  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  left  leg.  He  is  a  very  popular 
commander,  kind  to  his  men,  yet  a  strict  disciplinarian ;  ever  attentive 
to  their  just  wants,  yet  exacting  in  obedience.  He  considers  his  regi- 
ment as  a  family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  ever  seeks  to  exercise 
over  it  a  wise  and  beneficial  control.  He  is  proud  of  his  men,  and  they 
are  proud  of  him,  and  ever  ready  to  go  where  he  leads  and  duty  calls. 
Its  magnificent  history  is  his  history,  and  its  illustrious  daring  has  re- 
flected glory  upon  him — a  glory  most  worthily  bestowed.  As  a  man, 
Colonel  Gibson  possesses  high  moral  principle,  and  is  genial  in  nature — 
ever  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  enemy  of  aristocratic  caste.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  is  learned  in  his  profession  and  skillful  and  untiring  in  the 
interest  of  his  clients ;  as  an  orator,  he  is  eloquent  and  brilliant,  and  few 
men  in  his  State  exercise  a  stronger  influence  over  their  reason ;  as  a 
soldier,  he  is  unsurpassed  in  gallantry  and  devotion ;  as  a  commander, 
he  is  able  and  discreet.  The  Government  seems  willfully  to  have  over- 
looked his  services  in  the  disbursement  of  its  honors,  for  it  has  con- 
ferred the  "star"  on  many  a  man  far  less  worthy  of  wearing  it.  Gibson 
is  not  ambitious  enough,  however,  to  secure  political  influence  to  gain  an 
honor  which  should  be  received  only  through  the  proper  channel  of 
oflicial  recommendation,  and  thus  his  merits  are  slighted.  Justice  will 
yet  give  him  his  reward.  With  a  soul  full  of  patriotism  as  ever,  he  has 
re-enlisted  his  regiment  as  veterans,  and  is  resolved  to  see  the  rebellion 
ended,  or  die  in  the  eflfbrt  to  crush  it 
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Pitzsimmons,  and  advanced  with  the  brigade.  The 
brigade  having  arrived  in  rear  of  (reneral  Willich's 
line  was  deployed  into  line  of  battle,  passed  to  the 
front  and  engaged  the  enemy  en  echelons  by  battalion 
at  sixty  paces. 

The  first  brigade,  thns  relieved  from  the  conflict, 
was  withdrawn  and  replenished  with  ammunition, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  was  again  ready  for 
action.  As  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  was  withdraw- 
ing from  its  position  the  enemy  construed  it  into  a 
retreat,  and  hastened  to  occupy  the  hill ;  but  th^ 
regiment  faced  about,  and  although  having  only  from 
two  to  four  cartridges  to  a  man,  it  dashed  dowTi  the 
hill,  poured  a  volley  into  the  advancing  rebel  host, 
and  charged  it  across  the  open  fields  in  front.  Soon 
a  portion  of  General  Carlin's  brigade  of  General 
Davis's  division  relieved  them  from  picket  duty,  and 
Captain  Simonson's  battery  was  placed  in  position 
with  Captain  Goodspeed's.  These  twelve  guns  sub- 
sequently did  splendid  service. 

The  second  brigade  moved  gallantly  into  action. 
The  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  was  forward  on 
the  right,  then  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  next  the 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  and  lastly  the  consolidated 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunn.  The  last 
was  temporarily  held  in  reserve,  to  be  thrown  to 
either  flank  as  circumstances  might  require.  The 
enemy  was  now  in  position  upon  the  high  knob  on 
our  left,  his  skirmishers  at  its  base,  with  a  line  of 
battle  midway  the  height,  and  a  strong  reserve  with 
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artillery  on  its  summit.  Down  the  hill  moved  the 
brigade,  across  the  sparsely  wooded  hollow,  through 
the  orchard  to  the  left  of  the  hill  this  side  of  the 
creek,  and  then  a  com  field  freshly  plowed  and  deep 
with  mud.  It  was  hard  work  moving  in  line  of  bat- 
tle across  that  open  field.  Meantime  the  enemy,  well 
sheltered  in  his  position,  directed  a  plunging  fire  from 
his  skirmishers,  his  line  of  battle,  and  the  artillery 
above,  under  which  many  noble  men  fell,  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  then  that  Captains  Martin  and 
Patton,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas,  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  fell 
face  to  the  foe,  the  bravest  among  the  brave ;  but 
the  line  wavered  not — ^faltered  not.  As  comrades 
fell  the  ranks  closed  up  solid  as  before,  and  still 
pushed  onward.  The  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  moving 
more  rapidly  than  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania, 
was  soon  on  the  same  alignment,  and  both  advanced 
together.  The  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  Major  Miller,* 
in  obedience  to  a  command  from  Colonel  Miller, 
changed   direction  to   the   left,    advancing    at   left 


3.  John  McClelland  Miller  was  born  in  Green  Castle,  Franklin  county, 
Penn  ylvania,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1825.  In  1833  his  parents  moved 
to  Boonsboro,  Washington  county,  Maryland.  In  1841  John  returned 
to  Green  Castle,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  harness-maker.  In  1848  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Virginia  Infantrv,  under  Colonel  Ham- 
tramcU!  In  February,  1849,  he  marned,  and  in  March  following  went  to 
California.  In  1854  he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  in  1855  removed  with 
his  family  to  Mount  Morris,  Illinois.  In  August,  1861.  he  with  others 
recruited  a  company,  and  was  attached  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1861,  at  which  date  he  was  commissioned  captain, 
and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1862,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  commanded  the  regiment 
in  the  action  at  Liberty  (}ap,  June  25th,  upon  the  severe  Indisposition  of 
Colonel  Dysart 
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oblique,  and  when  within  close  range  of  the  rebel 
line  halted,  and  kneeling  dealt  a  most  murderous 
volley  into  the  enemy's  line  posted  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  Meantime  the  other  regiments  advanced  to  the 
charge,  Colonel  Rose  gallantly  leading.  It  was  a 
grand  success.  The  cool  courage  of  the  men,  the 
rapidity  and  deliberation  with  which  they  fired,  their 
enthusiasm  as  with  reckless  impetuosity  they  dashed 
through  the  creek,  with  the  mud  full  six  inches  deep, 
evinced  a  proud  contempt  of  danger  and  demoralized 
the  enemy,  for  upon  their  gaining  the  fence  at  which 
his  advance  had  been  posted,  it  broke  in  confusion 
and  retreated  hastily  up  the  hill ;  and  here  our  men, 
under  cover  of  the  fence,  and  almost  secure  from 
harm,  waged  the  desperate  game. 

While  these  regiments  were  thus  engaged  Colonel 
Miller  received  an  order  from  General  Johnson  to 
send  one  regiment  up  the  hill,  to  the  right  of  his 
position,  to  drive  back  a  force  which  it  was  thought 
was  debouching  by  the  old  road  which  leads  from 
the  Bellebuckle  road,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
our  right  flank.  The  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dunn,  moved  with  commendable 
rapidity  to  the  point  designated,  and  defeated  any 
attempt  to  turn  that  flank.  At  the  same  time  Col- 
onel Miller  directed  the  Twentieth  Ohio  battery  into 
po&ition  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  Orchard  knob, 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  under 
Major  Pitzsimmons.  Then,-  as  Colonel  Miller  was 
advancing  with  his  brigade,  in  rear  of  the  Seventy- 
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ninth  Illinois,  a  rebel  sharpshooter  too  surely  aimed 
at  his  mark,  and  he  fell  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  which 
penetrated  the  inner  comer  of  the  left  eye,  and  was 
at  once  disabled.*    Some  of  the  membei's  of  his  staff 


4  John  F.  Miller  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  November,  1831,  in  Union 
county,  Indiana.  He  was  edacated  for  the  law  in  Now  York,  and  prac- 
ticed that  profession  with  eminent  success  from  1852  to  1801,  both  in 
California  and  Indiana.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but 
promptly  tendered'  Us  reaisiiation  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
and  raised  the  Tw^gr-ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  Having  been  mustered 
into  the  United  StMi  Berrice,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Kentucky, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Beoond  Division.  Just  previous  to  the  division 
leaving  Nashville,  in  March,  1862,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  fifth  brigade,  and  aaaigned  to  the  command  of  the  Nasliville  barracks. 
On  the  19th  of  June  he  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  po.4t  and  dis- 
trict of  NaBhyllle,  relieving  General  Dumont.  11  ere  he  commenced  the 
constmction  of  the  present  splendid  fortifications  at  Nashville,  by  im- 

gressmg  two  thousa&d  negroes  to  do  the  work.  During  July  and  August 
e  was  frequently  threalened  br  a  laige  body  of  rebel  cavalry  under  For- 
rest, Stames  and  oth^  and  althooffh  liis  force  was  only  fitteen  hundred 
strong,  by  skillflilly  diiSpftslpg  of  ft  he  deceived  the  enemy  as  to  his  real 
strength,  and  thus  prevented  attack.  He  afterwards  defeated  John  Mor- 
gan at  Gallatin.  On  the  Ist  of  September  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  Nashville  by  General  Negley,  and  assigned  the  command  of  a 
I  division  of  light  troops— a  briinide  of  infimtrj-,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a 

batteiy  of  artBleiy— for  the  purpose  of  operating  against  Morgan,  For- 
rest, and  other  partisan  warriors.    The  army  was  then  on  its  retreat, 
1  however,  and  General  Buell  needed  all  the  cavalry  force  at  his  command, 

I  so  the  division  was  disorgimized.    Colonel  Miller  was  then   placed  in 

i  command  of  the  seventh  bri»riule  of  the  eighth  division,  "  Army  of  the 

[  Ohio."    His  brig:ule  consisted  of  seve«   n^uiments,  and  aided'  in  the 

,  defence  of  Nashville.    During  September  and  October,  1862,  he  enci)un- 

tered  amd  defeated  the  rebel  forces  coinmuiuleil  by  Dennett  auvl  Dibbrell; 
'  and  in  ihe  latter  month,  in  conjiiiictioii  with  General  Palmer,  attacked 

1  Anders(m  at  Lavenrne,  killinir  andVi/undin.LT  ninety  and  capturing  his 

nrtilleri-  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  This  atfair  won  golden  laurels  for 
Colonel  Miller.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  li  ver  he  behaved  most  gallantly, 
and  on  WiM.lnesday  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  musket  hnll,  while  in 
the  thickest  of  the  tight;  but  he  roui.iined  on  the  field  throughimt  that 
fierce  conflict.  When  on  the  2d  of  Januiry,  180:>,  Brcckonridge  made 
his  terrible  attack  on  Van  Cleve's  division,  Colonel  Miller,  with  the  intel- 
liffencef>f  a  true  soldier,  concinveil,  onlered  and  loil  in  person  the  niai:- 
niticent  bavonet  charge  which  rDUltnl  the  foe  and  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  lie  captunnl  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  tme  stand  of  c*»lor8. 
His  consummate  ability  and  heroism  displayed  in  this  action  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  army,  and  he  was  olflciafly  complimented  and  reciim- 
mended  for  promotion' bv  Generals  Xegley,  Thomas  and  Rosecrans.  On 
returning  to  the  second  Ihrigade  he  nobly  led  his  men  into  the  action  of 
Liberty  Gap,  and  there  received  a  fearful  wound — a  ball  passing  behind 
the  eye,  destroying  the  sight,  and  lodging  just  below  the  left"  temple, 
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bore  him  (dying  as  it  was  thought)  to  the  rear ;  but 
his  gallant  brigade,  unconscious  of  its  loss,  was  still 
pressing  the  enemy,  driving  him  at  all  points,  even 
forcing  his  line  of  battle  to  the  summit  of  the  knob 
close  to  his  artilleiy.  Tiie  en^ my,  \\a^  detennined, 
however,  to  regain  tte  grt>uud  he  had  lost.  Twice 
he  charged  these  two  regiments^  and  ^  ns  each  time 
repulsed*  But  the^am^  firing  of  oili*  men,  which 
reverberated  in  one'  continued  roll,  soon  exhausted 
their  ammnnition,  a^  Colonel  Hobb  fuuitd  himself 
in  need  of  reinforce^itts.  At  this  instant  Aidede* 
camp  Baldwin  caoie  dashing  across  the  open  field* 
on  foaming  charger,  jylkM^^t  a  perfect  *ileet  of  balla 
aimed  directly  at  hfm  from  the  wliole  rel>«l  force — ^a 
most  daring  act— anrl  informed  riolonei  Rf>a#  that  he 
was  in  comtoand  of  the  brigade,  m  Colonel  Miller 
was  wounded.  Baldvvin\s  esciqie  wan  mf^Tvellona 
He  was  nnhattaed,  but  his  hon^  was  twi^gb  shot  in 
the  neck,  CdlDnel  Rose  at  once  ordert^d  fol'ward  the 
Thirty 'fourth  Illinots,  and  sant  to  General  Johnson 
for  further  aid.  The  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  moved 
with  magnificent  steadiness,  losing  every  fifth  man  as 


where  it  yet  remains.  In  October,  1863,  he  returned  to  duty,  and  was 
appointed  President  of  the  military  Commission  for  the  trial  of  spieB, 
smugglers,  guerrillas,  and  other  desperadoes.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1864, 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier  general,  for  gallant  services  rendered  on 
Stone  River  and  other  battle-fieldp.  At  this  timQ  (July 'tst,  1864,)  he  is 
post-commandant  at  Nashville,  y      vn\       v     '  v     v\\fc! 

John  F.  Miller  is  a  modesl^  (\n^reteWam^  kf^id  imw|(Qsition  and 

affoble  to  all.  He  is  possessed  of  strong  inrelhectuaJ  facuitiesTand  is  well 
adapted  to  the  position  of  a  post-commandant,  involving  a  ci vice  mili- 
tary rale.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  talented  in  his  profeasioii  of  a 
soldier,  and  a  noble  and  chivalrous  leader. 

32 
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it  advanced,  but  every  gap  was  closed  and  its  front 
looked  unbroken.  It  was  then  that  Lientenant  Mer- 
rill, a  young  but  brave  officer,  who  had  won  his  posi- 
tion by  faithful  service,  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Carney  wounded.  The  Thirty-eighth  Illinois  and  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Ohio,  of  General  Davis's 
division,  also  came  to  his  aid.  And  here  occurred  a 
mistake  which  resulted  in  no  loss,  but  which  deprived 
these  gallant  commands  of  the  full  fruition  of  victory. 
An  order  was  given  the  Seventy-seventh  to  move  by 
the  flank,  but  it  was  understood  to  be  an  order  j^or 
retreat ;  and  as  three  regiments  were  close  at  hand 
to  take  the  position  it  occupied,  it  withdrew  in  most 
excellent  order  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Buckner,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  seeing  the 
Seventy -seventh  withdraw,  and  thinking  he  had 
mistaken  the  order  to  move  by  the  flank,  also  with- 
drew. But  the  position  was  safe,  for  the  other  three 
regiments  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  and  their  fire 
was  80  rapid  and  so  effective  that  the  enemy,  though 
stubborn  in  his  resistance,  could  not  oppose  it  with 
walls  of  men.  In  five  minutes*  time  the  Thirty-fourth 
Illinois  shot  down  three  of  the  enemy's  color-bearers. 
Finally,  maddened  at  the  seeming  impudence  of  our 
men,  he  rallied  and  charged  furiously  down  the  hill. 
He  was  met  with  a  well-aimed  volley,  which  cut  down 
file  after  file,  and  caused  him  to  rush  headlong  back 
again.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirty-fourth, 
frantic  with  delight  in  giving  him  so  signal  a  repulse, 
leaped  the  fetice,  and  yelling  like  demons,  charged 
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the  hill.  The  rebels  were  now  routed,  and  two  brig- 
ades strong,  retreated  hastily  towards  Bellebuckle. 

The  fight  was  now  over — ^the  victory  won.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  ordered  to  hold  the  ground  gained, 
but  not  to  press  the  foe.  Accordingly,  the  division 
encamped  near  the  battle-ground  for  the  night.  All 
had  fought  nobly,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  cow- 
ardise  was  known.  To  charge  those  hills  and  dislodge 
the  enemy,  so  securely  and  advantageously  posted, 
was  a  task  well  worthy  the  loftiest  heroism  of  veteran 
troops.  The  conduct  of  the  Second  Division  was 
the  theme  of  admiration  among  military  commanders. 
General  McCook,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  dated  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June, 
said :  "  The  Second  Division  has  proved  itself  wor- 
thy of  Shiloh,  and  I  am  delighted  with  its  behavior." 
And  in  his  official  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Twentieth  Army  Corps  he  refers  to  the  actions  at 
Liberty  Gap  in  these  words:  "I  never  witnessed 
more  gallantry  and  heroism  in  officers  and  soldiers 
than  was  displayed  on  the  24th,  and  repoi1;ed  to  me 
of  the  action  of  tho  25th."  General  Rosecrans  in 
his  report  said  :  "  General  McCook's  taking  of  Lib- 
erty Gap  was  very  gallant,  and  creditable  to  the 
troops  of  Johnson's  division." 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  these  actions  is  unknown. 
Seventy-five  of  his  dead  were  left  inside  of  our  lines. 
The  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  reported  that  his 
wounded  were  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred. 
The  loss  in  the  division  was  also  severe,  but  far  le^ 
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than  might  be  expected  from  the  perilous  heights  it 
stormed.  Thirty-four  were  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  wounded — ^a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
four;  nor  does  this  include  the  few  casualties  which 
occurred  in  the  third  brigade,  the  data  for  which  is 
not  at  hand/ 

The  division  remained  at  the  Gap  until  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  menacing,  but  not  pacing  through  it. 
Meantime  the  reserve  corps  carried  the  position  at 
Shelbyville,  routing  the  forces  under  Polk ;  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  by  dexterous  movements  and  brilliant 
dashes,  occupied  the  rebel  position  at  Hoover's  Gap. 
General  Crittenden,  struggling  through  the  mud  over 
roads  almost  impassable,  threatened  seriously  the 
enemy's  right  flank.  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted 
infantry,  supported  by  John  Beatty's  brigade  of  light 
infantry,  penetrated  to  the  rear  of  Tullahoma,  and 
endeavored  to  bum  the  Elk  river  bridge,  but  failing 
in  consequence  of  a  largely  superior  force,  destroyed 
the  railroad  track  near  Decherd  for  some  distance. 
The  enemy,  forced  from  all  his  advanced  positions, 
retreated  to  Tullahoma,  and  concentrated  his  forces 
by  the  night  of  the  28th  of  June.  The  army  then 
prepared  to  move  on  that  stronghold.  On  the  27th 
instant  the  division,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 


5.  It  will  be  obserred,  by  referring  to  the  map  of  this  battle-ground, 
that  the  portions  of  the  third  brigade  are  not  put  down.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Topographical  Engineer  of  that  brigade  furnished  no 
sketch  of  its  positions,  nor  was  the  author  able  to  obtain  them.  However, 
they  were  not  materially  different  from  the  picket  line  of  the  first  brigade, 
as  represented,  if  indeed  they  were  not  the  same. 
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brigade,  which  remained  with  General  Davis's  divi- 
sion, was  withdrawn,  and  marched  on  Hoover's  Gap, 
where  it  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
That  morning  the  second  brigade  followed,  rejoining 
the  division  during  the  day  at  Beech  Grove,  on  the 
Manchester  turnpike. 

The  division  marched  to  Manchester  on  the  28tb, 
and  bivouacked  near  Duck  river  until  the  1st  of 
July,  awaiting  the  arrival  and  disposition  of  the 
different  corps  d^wrmee.  While  here  the  extra  bag- 
gage of  the  division  was  sent  back  to  Murfreesboro, 
and  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  detailed  as  guard.*  The 
horrible  state  of  the  roads  and  the  worn-out  condition 
of  the  animals,  most  of  which  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
three  days,  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy  most  of 
the  transportation. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June  the  armywas  in 
order  of  battle,  ready  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the 
morrow.  Heavy  reconnoissances  towards  TuUahoma 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  developed 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  evacuating.  The  army 
was  3.t  once  put  in  motion,  but  it  advanced  slowly, 
as  the  "  barrens,"  in  consequence  of  the  rain  which 
had  fallen  almost  incessantly  since  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  June,  had  rendered  the  soil  so  soft  and 
spongy  that  the  artillery  and  horses  sank  into  it  as 
if  it  were  a  quagmire.     The  diflSculty  of  movement 


6.    Colonel  Dodge  returned  on  the  29th  of  June  from  leave  of  absence, 
and  relieved  Colonel  Rose  from  the  command  of  the  second  brigade. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  required  eleven 
hours  of  marching  for  the  infantry  to  reach  Tnlla- 
homa,  a  distance  of  only  eleven  miles  from  Manches- 
ter. The  Secoitd  Division  left  Manchester  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  arrived 
at  Tullahoma  about  midnight.  General  Johnson  was 
ordered  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  this  place 
and  assume  command  of  the  town.  The  army  pur- 
sued  the  enemy  as  rapidly  as  the  roads  would  permit, 
drove  his  rear  guard  across  Elk  river  and  over  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  captured  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-four  prisoners.  The  enemy  hastily  retired 
across  the  Tennessee,  and  thus  ended  the  campaign. 
Our  army  established  its  new  position,  its  right  rest- 
ing at  Winchester  and  Cowan,  its  left  at  McMinnville, 
and  rapidly  recruited  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
weary  marches. 

The  campaign  had  been  a  brilliant  success.  The 
enemy  had  been  encountered  and  driven  from  all  his 
strong  positions  with  remarkable  rapidity ;  his  army 
forced  to  retreat  across  the  Tennessee,  and  only  saved 
from  a  most  disastrous  defeat,  if  not  from  capture, 
by  the  occuiTence  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
rains  ever  known  in  Tennessee  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  which  necessarily  retarded  our  operations,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  escape.  It  was,  however,  a  most 
demoralizing  defeat  to  the  enemy.  His  ranks  were 
infected  with  despair  and  thinned  from  hour  to  hour. 
Officers  were  disobeyed,  and  whole  companies  dis- 
banded, flung  away  their  arms,  and  fled  to  the  woods 
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and  thence  to  our  lines.  The  roads  were  strewed 
with  cannon,  caissons  and  limbers,  abandoned  in  the 
mud.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  rebel  army  as 
it  quitted  the  magnificent  region  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see ; — ^far  otherwise  than  when,  before  our  approach, 
it  hurled  defiance  to  our  arms  and  welcomed  us  to  a 
more  bloody  battle  than  Southern  chivalry  had  yet 
accorded. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

IPULLABIDMA,  ITS  CONDITION  AND  DEFENCES — OCCUR- 
EENCES — ^BIOGKAPHY   OP   BRIGADIER  GENERAL   E.  N. 

'      KIRK TOPOGRAPHY     OP    THE     COUNTRY   FROM   THE 

CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS  TO  CHATTANOOGA,  TEN- 
NESSEE. 


■t 


TuLLAHOMA  is  situatcd,  as  has  been  stated,  in  what 
is  termed  the  "  barrens"  of  Middle  Tennessee.  This 
section  commences  as  you  cross  the  defile  of  Duck 
river,  and  continues  in  a  southerly  direction  until  you 
approach  Winchester.  It  is  not  at  all  mountainous, 
but  generally  rolling  and  undulating — sometimes 
rough  and  abrupt.  The  surface  is  a  yellowish  clay, 
with  a  most  treacherous  subsoil,  and  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  the  different  varieties  of  walnut,  chestnut, 
oak,  and  some  species  of  the  Southern  pine.  The 
town  stands  upon  the  crest  of  one  of  these  rolls  of 
land,  and  contains  ordinarily,  perhaps,  a  population 
of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  whites  and  negroes.  It 
has  one  hotel  and  two  unfinished  churches.  There 
are  a  few  pretty  residences,  but  the  houses  mostly  are 
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painted  and  porticoed  outside,  while  the  inside  is 
rough  and  unfinished  as  a  barn.  Bragg  carried  with 
him  nearly  all  the  male  population  as  conscripts  when 
he  retreated;  indeed  while  occupying  the  position 
along  Duck  river  he  forced  almost  every  available 
man  into  the  Confederate  service.  The  position  at 
Tullahoma  is  naturally  a  strong  one ;  and  had  the 
enemy  made  a  stand,  he  could  have  maintained  him- 
self in  front  against  an  attack  of  greatly  superior 
niimbers.  To  the  north  and  east  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  large,  fine  bastion  fort,  amply  provided  with 
all  that  military  science  suggests.  It  mounts  sixteen 
guns ;  and  the  timber,  for  a  mile  or  more  in  front, 
having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy,  it  commands  a 
wide  eirtent  of  country,  and  most  effectively  the  main 
approaches  from  the  north.  Besides,  there  are  full 
six  miles  of  rifle  pits  around  the  place — a  part  well, 
and  a  part  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  constructed.  A 
heavy  ahattis  of  brushwood  extended  along  the  entire 
line,  which  would  likewise  have  aided  materially  in 
retarding  our  advance.  But  the  enemy,  although 
strong  in  front,  was  weak  on  his  flanks,  and  could 
not  resist  the  threatening  movements  either  of  Crit- 
tenden or  McCook.  The  alternative  of  capture  or 
retreat  was  consequently  thrust  upon  him,  and  he 
chose  the  latter. 

There  was  every  evidence  of  rebel  occupation. 
The  town  and  the  camps  around  it  were  filthy  in  the 
extreme — even  dead  animals  lying  in  the  streets  and 
adjacent  to  the  camps,  rapidly  decomposing  under 
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the  hot  rays  of  a  July  ann^  filled  the.air  with  a  most 
noisome  stench,  which  if  allowed  to  continue  mach 
longer  most  have  bred  a  pestilence.  Sach  sights 
do  not  speak  favorably  for  the  sanitary  discipline  of 
the  rebel  army.  It  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  of 
its  men  were  in  the  hospitals  at  Chattanooga,  raving 
in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

The  first  task  before  our  soldiers  was  to  police  the 
camps  and  the  town — ^to  bury  all  the  oSal  and  cleanse 
1i|be  wells,  the  water  in  which  exhaled  a  fragrance 
cdmilar  to  the  air  outside.  This  accomplished,  every 
thing  setjdad  into  the  quiet  of  a  camp  of  occupation, 
and  no^bg  of  importance  occurred  to  change  the 
routine  of  ordiaa^.  daily  duty.  On  the  9th  of  July 
General  Johnscm  directed  the  encampment  to  be 
named  Camp  Bead,  in  memory  of  the  late  Colonel 
Sheridan  P.  Bead,  who  so  gallantly  fi^U  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  Biver.  On  the  7th  of  August  Colonel 
Dysart  resigned,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Van  Tassel, 
who  was  seriously  wounded  at  Stone  Biver,  having 
rejoined  the  regiment,  assumed  the  command.  The 
surroanding  country  was  foraged  extensively  for 
subsistence,  but  little  was  obtained,  the  rebel  army 
having  preceded  us  in  that  mission.  While  encamped 
here  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  was  thronged 
with  fugitives  from  Bragg's  army,  who  deserted  as  he 
crossed  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  having 
secreted  themselves  until  they  considered  it  safe  to 
venture  forth,  came  within  our  lines.  Nearly^  one 
thousand  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  TuUahoma 
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alone.  Many  came  into  other  portions  of  our  front — 
at  McMinnville,  Cowan,  Decherd,  Winchester  and 
Shelbyville.  The  universal  opinion  among  them  was 
that  now  Tennessee  was  abandoned  to  the  Federal 
arms,  the  cotton  States  might  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  they  should  not  fight  for  their  independence. 

Again  came  the  "Fouith  of  July,"  With  the 
Second  Drvisiois^  it  passed  ({iiH't!;^  ^^^vay^  each  enjoy- 
ing himself  as  bf^st  he  LH>uld.  JU-eneral  Jolmstm 
ordered  the  natiLiual  qolora'to  1^'  »isted  on  tlie  1>as- 
tion  front,  and  a  national  salute  to  be  rired  at  noon. 
He  also  granted  the  troops  *  pe^ect  holiday — ^free 
from  every  duty  exc^e^t  the  necHtajary  picket  details. 
A  portion  of  the-- army,  however,  wa^till  pursuing 
the  retreating  rebels^  and  away  among  tro mountains 
was  celebrating  the  time-humored  day,  amidet  the 
thunder  of  cannon^  by  a  practual  demoDBtiation 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  great  pnnciples 
announced  to  the  world  eighty-ieven  yean^  ago  that 
day,  when  the  heroic  and  enraptuiii4  old  mfin  rang  it 
out  in  tones  clear  and  shrill  fromy^he  historic  bell  ou 
old  Independence  Hall. 

On  the  2  2d  of  July  the  divisioA  heard  with  regret 
the  sad  intelligence  that  General  Kirk  was  dead.  To 
the  second  brigade,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
commanded,  it  brought  sorrowful  hearts.  A  deep 
gloom  pervaded  tl|eir  camp,  f^all  felt  the  loss  as  a 
terrible  l^w,  and  mtira^  tea«^.  eye  ^^oj^ed  how 
deeply  he^^yft#ifetod^4ttTfc^BWeg^^  the 

l(nd(in^i  HiirLliwii  (T  n  noli  I'Ipi   h  kind  and,  noble 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  that  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edwabd  N.  Kiek  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
"  Quaker"  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
ated, he  taugbt  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 
State ;  but  as  he  waa  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 
having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
meut  in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished  talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 
a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 

Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.  He 
was  master  of  what  he  read — ^not  only  .of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversa- 
tion was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This'  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — ^faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined efforts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  pui'pose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
Illinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  careftil  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  tliat  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — ^the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edwabd  N.  Kiek  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
"  Quaker"  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
]  ated,  he  taught  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 

r    '  State ;  but  as  he  was  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 

i  imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 

having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
ment in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 

^  eral  Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 

guished talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 
a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 

Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.  He 
was  master  of  what  he  read — ^not  only  of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversa- 
tion was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — ^faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined efforts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  pui'pose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
Elinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  careftil  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  that  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — ^the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edward  N.  Kibk  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
**  Quaker^'  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
ated, he  taught  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 
State ;  but  as  he  was  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 
having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
ment in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.     He  was  admit- 

'  ted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 

a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 

I  Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.     He 

(was  master  of  what  he  read — not  only  of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  eflfect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversa- 
tion was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This'  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined eflfbrts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  purpose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
niinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  careful  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  that  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — ^the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  was  bom  in  Jeflferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
**  Quaker^'  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
ated, he  taught  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 
State ;  but  as  he  was  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 
having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
ment in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 
a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 
I  Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.     He 

(was  master  of  what  he  read — not  only  of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversa- 
tion was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — ^faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined efforts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  purpose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
niinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  careful  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  tliat  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — ^the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
**  Quaker^'  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
ated, he  taught  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 
State ;  but  as  he  was  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 
having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
ment in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 
a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 

Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.  He 
was  master  of  what  he  read — not  only  of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversar 
tion  was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This'  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined efforts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  purpose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
niinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  carefiil  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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parent.  It  is  fitting  tliat  the  history  of  his  life 
should  be  preserved  in  these  pages — ^the  record  of 
his  military  career. 

Edward  N.  Kirk  was  bom  in  Jeflferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1828.  He  was  of 
**  Quaker ''  parentage,  and  in  early  life  was  impressed 
with  those  steady  habits  and  practical  views  of  life 
which  so  distinguish  that  religious  sect.  He  was 
educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Having  gradu- 
ated, he  taught  school  for  a  while  at  Cadiz,  in  that 
State ;  but  as  he  was  an  earnest  student,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  and 
having  a  mind  ever  active  and  ambitious  for  develop- 
ment in  some  ampler  and  more  exciting  field,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Bostwick,  of  that  place — ^a  lawyer  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  name.  He  continued  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  friends,  and  completed  his  law  prepa- 
rations in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartol.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1853,  after 
a  most  thorough  and  highly  creditable  examination, 
which  evoked  the  praise  of  his  judges. 

Kirk  had  been  thorough  in  all  his  studies.  He 
was  master  of  what  he  read — not  only  of  the  text 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  author,  but  of  the 
principles  which  underlay  theories  and  opinions.  He 
was  a  close  reasoner,  and  traced  every  matter  of 
discussion  to  cardinal  principles,  subjecting  it  to  the 
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stem  law  of  cause  and  eflfect.  He  was  imaginative, 
and  even  poetic,  in  his  temperament.  His  conversa- 
tion was  chaste,  elegant,  and  ever  agreeable.  He  was 
ever  discussing  life  and  plans  of  life-work ;  and  when 
he  was  fairly  admitted  to  the  bar  he  addressed  a 
favorite  sister  in  these  words  :  "  You  feel  afraid  for 
me  now — don't  you  ?  Well,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  ;  but  I  shall  succeed — mark  that !  I  will 
succeed ;  and  in  ten  years  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  I 
am  alive.  This  is  not  a  mere  fancy — it  is  not  an 
extravagant  romance ;  I  have  a  settled,  deliberate 
conviction  that  I  shall  rise  to  a  fair  position  at  the 
bar.  I  have  faith  in  the  Great  Power  of  Good  that 
rules  the  world — ^faith  that  sincere,  earnest,  deter- 
mined efforts,  with  consistent  fixed  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  almost 
any  end."  Such  was  his  high  purpose.  He  lived 
that  he  might  make  a  man  of  himself  and  accomplish 
something  for  his  age  and  generation.  Full  of  hope 
he  bravely  breasted  aU  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  onward  progress,  confident  that  in  the  end  the 
lofty  struggle  of  his  life  would  meet  with  a  worthy 
recompense. 

He  practised  law  in  Baltimore  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  and  permanently  located  in  Sterling, 
Illinois.  On  the  15th  of  October,  185*5,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  M.  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
accomplished  lady  and  a  devoted  wife.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  carefiil  study,  uprightness  in  purpose, 
an  honorable  and  zealous  interest  in  every  good  work 
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affecting  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  soon  won 
for  hira  a  lucrative  practice  and  an  enviable  position 
in  society. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ball  Run,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  a  larger  force  would  he  needed 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Kirk  set  about  raising  and 
organi2ing  a  regiment,  which  he  tendered  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  ;  but  so  prompt  had  been  the 
reeponge  of  the  brave  men  of  the  State  to  the  peril 
of  tlie  hour,  that  more  regiments  were  already  ten- 
dered than  the  Governor  was  then  authonxed  to 
accept.  He  then  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  Honorable  Leonard 
Sweet,  of  Illinois,  it  was  accepted.  His  commission 
as  colonel  dates  from  the  15th  of  August,  1861* 

In  the  field  he  devoted  every  energy  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  new  profession  he  harl  chosen,  and  in  a 
sliort  time  he  was  celebrated  for  the  perfection  of 
his  knowledge  of  drill  and  discipline,  m  well  as  for 
his  remarkable  comprehension  of  mOitary  science  m 
taught  by  our  standard  authors,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  The  action  uf  Geu^^i^al  McCuok^  in 
placing  him  on  the  Military  Board  of  Examiners,  to 
pa^s  upon  the  qualifications  of  officers,  while  at  Mun< 
fordsville,  Kentucky,  wa*i  no  mean  compliment  to  his 
abilities.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
the  Skookb  Division  wm  increased  by  hia  noble 
«,----  n  the  field  of  Shiloh.  Although  wounded, 
1  «^ti  the  field  until  the  battle  ended^  nor 
iced  to  leave  it.     General  McCook, 
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in  his  official  report  of  that  action,  said  of  him  :  "He 
coolly  and  judiciously  led  his  men  under  fire.  He 
has  been  in  command  of  the  fifth  brigade  for  some 
months,  and  much  of  its  efficiency  is  due  to  the  care 
and  labor  be  bestowed  upon  it.  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  his  meritorious  services  upon  this 
day."  And  General  Buell  in  his  report  especially 
commended  him  "  to  the  favor  of  the  Government, 
for  his  distinguished  gallantry  and  good  conduct." 

Kirk  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  which  struck 
him  in  the  right  shoulder,  partially  fracturing  the 
joint,  passing  below  the  collar  bone  and  lodging 
against  the  breast  bone ;  but  his  heart  was  so  fully 
enlisted  in  the  cause  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testations of  Doctor  Murray,  of  General  Buell's  staff, 
and  Doctor  Goldsmith,  formerly  his  brigade  surgeon, 
who  knew  his  wound  to  be  more  dangerous  than  he 
would  believe,  he  remained  at  Pittsburg  Landing  for 
several  days,  determined  to  lead  in  person  his  noble 
brigade  in  the  advance  upon  Corinth,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  take  place  immediately.  The  result 
proved  his  conduct  in  this  respect  to  be  rash  and  ill- 
advised.  An  inflammatory  fever  ensued.  He  was 
taken  to  Louisville,  and  for  four  long  months  he  was 
unable  to  walk  across  his  chamber.  His  surgeons 
despaired  of  liis  life,  and  nothing  but  the  very  best 
medical  skill  and  the  most  careful  nursing  by  his  wife 
and  sister,  who  were  constantly  by  his  bedside,  saved 
him  idtimately,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  his 
hssnlj  and  country. 
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While  lying  on  the  steamboat  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, he  was  visited  by  Generals  Bnell  and  McCook. 
The  former  thanked  him  in  person  for  his  conduct, 
saying,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done 
towards  gaining  this  great  victory,  and  I  almost 
envy  you  the  wound  you  received  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

On  the  24th  of  August,  though  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound  and  a  general  debility  con- 
sequent to  it,  Kirk  started  to  rejoin  his  old  and  noble 
command.  Upon  reaching  Louisville,  however,  he 
received  orders  from  General  T.  J.  Boyle,  command- 
ing the  Army  of  Kentucky,  to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  in  defence  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  that 
place  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  rebel  forces 
under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith.  During  the  day 
information  came  that  Lebanon  was  safe ;  the  expe- 
dition was  therefore  relinquished.  Kirk's  heart  was 
made  glad  by  this  announcement;  not  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  serve  his  country,  but  he  longed,  as 
only  a  soldier  can,  once  more  to  meet  and  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  with  him  had 
periled  all  and  won  imperishable  glory  upon  the 
*'  Jiistoric  field  of  Shiloh.  But  in  this  he  was  disap- 
•  *  pointed.  Before  night  he  was  ordered  by  General 
Boyle  to  assume  command  of  all  the  United  States 
forces  at  Louisville,  including  the  new  regiments, 
which  were  then  rapidly  arriving,  to  repel  Bragg's 
threatened  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  frontier. 
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OrgaDizatioB,  discipline  and  drill  were  tlie  work  of 
the  honr,  and  Kirk  was  a  fit  man  for  the  important 
and  laborious  duties  of  the  position.  Day  and  night 
he  exerted  all  his  energies  to  the  prompt  execution 
of  his  trust.  His  mode  of  administration,  his  prompt- 
ness in  duty,  his  wisdom  in  the  adjustment  of  all 
questions  coming  before  him  (both  military  and  civil), 
and  his  courteousness  to  all,  gained  him  many  warm 
friends,  and  his  memory  will  be  kindly  cherished  by 
the  citizens  of  that  fair  city.  He  retained  this  com- 
mand until  relieved  by  General  Gilbert. 

A  number  of  general  officers  having  reported  for 
duty  at  this  time,  including  Generals  Nelson,  Terrill, 
Jackson,  Cruft  and  Ward,  they  were  appointed  to 
commands  in  the  new  organization,  and  Colonel  Kirk 
was  assigned  the  command  of  the  first  brigade  of  the 
second  division,  "  Army  of  Kentucky,"  under  Major 
General  Nelson. 

About  this  time  the  battle  of  Richmond  occurred, 
and  he  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  and  a  small 
force  of  cavalry  to  move  out  on  the  Lexington  turn- 
pike as  far  as  Middletown,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
our  forces  defeated  at  Richmond.  This  duty  he  per- 
formed with  great  credit  to  himself  j  and  it  afforded 
additional  evidence  of  his  sound  military  capacity. 

On  the  28th  of  September  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  his  old  brigade.  His  heart  bounded 
with  joy  at  the  realization  of  its  hope  and  prayer, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  "  old  fifth"  hailed 
itiSb,  delight  the  news  of  his  coming.  The  best  of 
dd 
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feeling  existed  every  where — a  sure  iiidication  of  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held.  The  brig- 
ade came  out  on  review,  when  he  addressed  it  in 
a  few  words  of  cheer,  which  were  welcomed  with 
'  loud  huzzas. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1862,  the  (Jovemment 
commissioned  him  a  brigadier  general,  for  his  '^heroic 
action,  gallantry  and  ability ;''  and  among  the  many 
noble  sons  of  the  young  and  rising  commonwealth  of 
Illinois  who  have  thus  been  honored  for  distinguished 
service,  none  ever  had  that  honor  more  worthily 
bestowed  or  wore  it  with  more  becoming  grace. 

His  gallantry  and  devotion  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Stone  River  need  no  mention  here.  Gloriously  he 
struggled  to  resist  the  rebel  host,  as  in  overwhelming 
numbers  it  bore  down  upon  his  noble  brigade.  What 
man  could  do  he  did  to  hold  his  ground  and  check 
the  tide  which  sought  to  engulf  him.  The  sad  dis- 
aster which  repulsed  the  division  was  in  nowise  his 
fskult,  but  one  of  those  occurrences  which  sometimee 
happen  and  cloud  the  genius  of  the  most  brilliant 
captains  with  defeat  and  ruin.  General  Johnson  in 
his  report  of  the  action  characterized  him  as  ^^  a  gal- 
lant and  experienced  1>fficer;"  and  Major  Greneral 
McCook  declared  him  "  one  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  brigadiers  in  the  army."  His  wound— 
a  severe  one,  the  ball  lodging  in  the  back,  near  the 
spine — compelled  him  to  withdraw  frotn  the  field, 
and  repairing  to  Louisville,  he  procured  the  most 
eminent  surgical  attendance,  but  the  ball  was  aot 
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extracted,  on  the  ground  that  his  physical  strength 
conid  not  endure  the  operation.  After  a  time  he 
proceeded  to  his  home,  in  Sterling,  Illinois,  where  he 
gradually  improved  in  health  and  strength ;  finally, 
in  July,  anxious  to  be  again  in  the  field,  and  being  so 
sensitive  in  his  nature  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  receiving  the  emoluments  of  his  position 
without  rendering  adequate  service,  he  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  to  undergo  an  operation  at  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Brainard.  The  ball  was  successfully  extracted 
on  the  I7th  of  July,  and  for  a  short  time  he  mani- 
fested the  most  favorable  symptoms  for  a  speedy 
recovery ;  but  these  cheering  promises  were  soon 
followed  by  symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature.  The 
most  devoted  attentions  of  his  wife,  physicians -and 
friends  were  of  no  avail ;  and  so  at  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1863, 
amidst  the  most  excruciating  pain,  his  gallant  soul 
departed  to  another  world. 

General  Kirk  was  tall  in  stature  and  commanding 
in  presence.  He  possessed  a  broad,  intellectual  fore- 
head, dark  hair  and  eyes — ^the  latter  a  perfect  index 
of  the  passions  of  his  soul.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
practical,  and  ennobled  by  a  refined  culture,  it  evinced 
many  of  the  elements  of  greatness.  He  was  mild  in 
disposition — unostentatious  in  his  dress  and  manners. 
He  freely  conversed  with  all,  and  his  rare  conversa- 
tional powers  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  all.  Although  far  from  being  exclusive,  few  ap- 
proached him  without  feeling  they  were  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  superior  man.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and 
liis  mind  grasped  with  avidity  all  subjects  in  litera- 
ture ;  nor  was  lie  uninformed  in  the  physical  sciences. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  esteemed ;  as  a  lawyer  he  had 
won  an  enviable  reputation,  and  was  rapidly  rising 
to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  Chancery  was 
his  favorite  branch  of  law.  His  causes  were  always 
■  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  his  arguments  ever  showed 
research  and  careful  preparation.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  forcible,  earnest,  sincere,  but  not  eloquent  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  His  language  was  simple, 
his  voice  clear,  and  his  power  with  a  jury  or  a  public 
audience  lay  in  the  logic  of  his  discourse,  and  not  in 
brilliant  declamation; — he  convinced  rather  than 
swayed.  In  politics  he  was  conservative,  but  in  the 
campaign  of  1860  he  favored  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  When  the  tocsin  of  national  alarm 
called  our  countrymen  to  arms,  he  relinquished  his 
profession  and  rallied  to  its  defence.  With  our  own 
Whittier  he  exclaimed — 

"  Perish  party-  -perish  clan ! 
Strike  together  while  ye  can, 
Like  the  arm  of  one  strong  nvan  I" 

As  a  soldier  he  was  brave  and  enthusiastic  as  Murat ; 
as  an  officer  he  was  just  and  uncompromising  in  his 
official  course.  His  soldiers  were  proud  of  him,  and 
felt  confident  under  his  leadership,  for  they  considered 
him  possessed  of  high  military  attainments — indeed 
and  in  truth  he  was  one  of  the  army's  bri|2''^te6t  wiUk; 
ments.    In  his  death,  his  family,.! 
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sastained  an  irreparable  loss,  nor  wiU  lie  be  soon  for- 
gotten. The  officers  and  men  of  his  old  regiment — 
the  gallant  Thirty-fourth  Illinois,  by  whom  he  was  so 
much  beloved — ^have  erected  a  monument  to  his  fair 
memory,  emblematic  of  his  life  and  fate,  one  side  of 
which  bears  the  following  inscription — an  extract  of 
one  of  his  letters,  written  to  his  uncle.  Professor  N. 
C.  Brooks,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Female 
College,  and  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1863— "For 
me,  I  only  hope  to  have  it  said,  and  I  ask  nothing 
prouder,^'  In  the  time  of  peril  and  darkness  he  helped 
to  save  the  cotnmonwealth.'  " 

Such  is  the  last  sad  tribute  of  Ihe  soldiers'  hearts 
over  the  death  of  their  noble  leader.  'Tis  well ; — 
his  race  of  life  is  run.  He  now  rests  peacefully  in 
the  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  where  the 
stormy  billows  of  war  shall  never  again  disturb  him. 
He  could  die  no  nobler  death ;  he  could  leave  no 
nobler  example  for  imitation — no  prouder  fame  for 
admiration. 

"He  will  be  mourned  as  brave  men  mourn  the  brave, 
And  wept  as  nations  weep  their  cherished  dead, 
With  bitter  but  proud  tears,  and  o*er  his  head 
The  eternal  flowers,  whose  root  is  in  the  nrave, — 
The  flowers  of  Fame— will  grow  beautifm  and  green ; 
And  by  his  grave's  side  pilgrim  feet  shall  tread, 
And  blessing,  pure  as  men  to  martyrs  rive. 
Will  there  be  breathed  by  those  he  died  to  save." 

It  is  well  here  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
ffmntry  over  which  our  army  was  soon  to  pass  and 
t/die  foe,  upon  another  most  important  occasion 
Far.    We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
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positions  of  onr  anny,  upon  ceasing  its  pnrsoit  of 
Greneral  Bn^g,  were  taken  on  a  front  extending  from 
McMinnville  on  the  left  to  Winchester  on  the  right, 
with  advance  divisions  at  Pelham  and  Stevenson. 
In  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  in 
front  of  these  positions  rose  the  Cnmberland  moan- 
tains,  a  lofty  mass  of  rocks  which  have  previously 
been  ddscribed.  They  extend  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  terminate  near 
Athens,  in  Alabama.  It  is  the  dividing  ridge  that 
separates  the  streams  which  debouch  into  the  Cum- 
berland from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tennessee. 
Its  northern  slope  is  steep  and  i*ocky.  Here  and 
there  it  is  diversified  with  hollows  or  coves,  in  which 
head  several  beautiful  streams  that  fertilize  Middle 
Tennessee.  The  southern  slope,  as  far  east  as  Chat- 
tanooga, is  the  same  in  character.  Crow  and  Battle 
Creeks  have  their  source  in  the  coves  upon  this  slope, 
and  flow  south-westerly,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee. 
The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  north  of  the  river,  is 
narrow,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width. 
The  Sequatchy  valley  is  the  name  of  another  canon, 
which  runs  transversely  through  the  mountain  range, 
completely  dividing  it  in  twain.  Through  the  centre 
of  this  valley  flows  the  Sequatchy  river — a  consider- 
able stream  which,  rising  in  East  Tennessee,  empties 
into  the  Tennessee  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Battle 
Creek.  That  portion  of  the  mountains  which  ascends 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Sequatchy,  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  abuts  abruptly  on  the  Tennes- 
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!,  is  called  Walden's  Ridge.  The  roads  leading 
3r  the  mountains  are  few — ^nothing  but  narrow 
shs,  and  much  broken  up — roads  which  the  arlil- 
Y  and  wagons  could  only  move  upon  with  great 
Sculty.  One  is  the  Thierman  road,  before  alluded 
which  runs  from  McMinnville,  and  the  other  roads 
iween  that  place  and  Decherd,  all  of  which  con- 
*ge  at  Altamont.  Another  road  runs  from  Decherd 
Cowan,  thence  to  the  University  and  across  to 
ttle  Creek.  There  is  still  another  road,  by  way 
Pantallon,  to  Anderson.  The  Nashville  and  Chat- 
ooga  railroad  crosses  the  mountains  through  a  low 
),  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  west  of  the  Sequatchy 
I  east  of  Cohyan,  thence  down  the  deep,  wild  gorge 
Crow  Creek  to  Stevenson,  Alabama,  where  it 
meets  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 
3st  of  the  railroad  is  a  very  rough  path,  by  way 
Mount  Top  and  the  gorge  of  Crow  Creek,  to  Ste- 
tson. Another  ascends  by  the  way  of  Salem  and 
:*kin's  Fork,  thence  to  Bellefonte,  near  the  Tennes- 
Still  ftirther  to  the  westward  is  a  road  much 
\  mountainous,  by  way  of  Fayetteville  and  Athens, 
nee  to  Whitesburg,  on  the  Tennessee.  The  Ten- 
see  is  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  which  follows  along 
base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  its  spurs 
m  Kingston  to  Stevenson.  Near  Chattanooga  it 
ms  to  burst  through  the  solid  sides  of  the  moun- 
1  masses,  separating  by  its  channel  chasm  the 
nberland  from  Missionary  Ridge.  The  Look-Out 
I  Sand  mountains,  which,  stretching  northward 
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division  fromWincIiester  to  near  Stevenson,  Alabama, 
by  way  of  Moont  Top  and  Orow  Greek.  Sheridan's 
division  was  already  at  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport, 
whither  it  had  been  advanced  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  to  that  point.  The  Second  Division 
moved  from  Tullahoma,  by  way  of  Winchester, 
Salem  and  Larkin's  Fork,  to  Bellefonte.  Cavalry 
protected  General  McCook's  right  flank,  moving  by 
way  of  Fayetteville  and  Athens,  striking  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Whitesburg,  west  of  Bellefonte.  These 
movements  were  promptly  executed,  and  the  army 
arrived  at  its  specified  points  of  destination  by  the 
21st  of  August.  The  march  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion was  rapid  and  tiresome.  It  left  its  encampment 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  August,  crossing 
Elk  river  at  midnight,  where  it  bivouacked  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  amidst  a  drenching  rain.  It 
then  moved  on,  passing  through  Winchester  and 
Salem ;  thence  through  Paint  Rock  valley  and  across 
the  mountains,  arriving  at  Bellefonte  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  21st. 

The  distance  from  TuUahoma  to  Winchester  is 
sixteen  miles.  From  Tullahoma  to  EsteU  Springs  is 
ten  miles.  The  country  between  these  points  is 
heavily  timbered ;  the  land  not  hilly  or  abrupt,  but 
high  and  rolling.  The  rolls  are  of  mixed  clay  and 
sand,  and  the  highway  over  these  is  durable ;  but 
the  intervals  are  low,  swampy,  and  almost  impassable 
to  army  transportation.  At  EsteU  Springs  the 
country  becomes  suddenly  hilly,  almost  mountainous, 
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nd  is  in  fact  a  spur  of  the  Coffee  hills.  At  the  base 
£  these  hills  winds  a  small  creek  of  crystal  water, 
rWch  debouches  into  Elk  river  near  Allisonia.  The 
cenery  is  wild  and  picturesque :  high  hills  crowned 
nth  forests,  lovely  valleys  and  shaded  dells. 

From  Allisonia  to  Winchester  the  country  was  more 
pen,  and  presented  ample  evidence  of  human  occu- 
pancy. On  every  hand  were  large  and  splendid 
plantations,  well  fenced  and  well  cultivated.  In  an 
.mple  grove  of  chestnuts  and  magnolias  stood  the 
planter's  residence,  looking  the  picture  of  comfort 
Jid  ease,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Fields  of  grain 
raved  in  the  summer  breeze,  orchards  were  laden 
nth  the  abundance  of  fast-ripening  fruit,  and  the 
oadways  were  lined  with  delicious  blackberries. 

Four  miles  from  Allisonia  you  ascend  gradually  a 
ligh  hill.  This  gained,  you  desire  to  rest,  when  a 
ovely  landscape  presents  itself  At  its  southerly 
)ase  meanders  Wagner's  Creek ;  away  to  the  left  the 
Joiling  Fork  of  Elk  river  sparkles  in  the  sunlight ; 
aidway  between  the  two,  on  the  topmost  roll  of  earth, 
mbowered  in  a  mass  of  dark  green  foliage,  is  Win- 
hester — ^the  dome  of  Mary  Sharp  College  crowning 
U,  like  a  pharos  of  white  stone. 

Winchester  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  in  times  of 
>eace  numbered  one  thousand  white  population.  Its 
treets  run  at  regular  .angles,  and  are  of  good  width. 
The  sidewalks  are  mostly  in  excellent  repair,  and  the 
own  is  suburban  in  its  aspect  of  green  wilderness, 
n  the  centre  of  the  public  square  stands  the  Court 
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House — a  large,  square,  two-story  brick  structure, 
but  rather  antique  in  its  style  of  architecture.  There 
are  several  churches,  representing  the  leading  denom- 
inations. There  is  also  a  female  seminary,  which  is 
well  endowed,  and  entitled  "  Mary  Sharp  College,"  a 
lady  of  that  name  being  the  principal  donor. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any.  Union  residents  in  this 
county.  The  voice  of  Freedom  and  Union  has  nu 
utterance :  it  is  banished  like  an  outlaw  and  outcast. 
Three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  cavalry, 
and  one  artillery  company  have  been  recruited  firom 
this  county  alone,  to  fight  in  the  rebel  cause.  The 
cavalry  battalion  was  raised  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Stone  River. 

From  Winchester  to  Salem  the  country  was  open 
and  beautiful.  Passing  Salem  it  became  rough  and 
hilly.  The  rain  of  the  previous  night  made  the  roads 
muddy  and  difficult  of  travel.  The  march  continued 
until  nearly  midnight,  and  the  division  crossed  Lar- 
kin's  Fork  seventeen  times  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains  at  this  point 
was  very  much  the  same  in  character  as  that  which 
occurred  the  year  previous.  It  was  commenced  on 
the  19th  and  consummated  on  the  20th  instant.  The 
2l8t  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  division  at  Belle- 
fonte,  and  here  it  enjoyed  a  respite  for  a  season. 

Bellefonte  is  a  small  village,  prettily  located  near 
the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad.  It  is  possessed  of  some  splendid 
springs  of  water,  and  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  a 
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rebel  Congressman,  named  Cobb.  The  encampment 
here  was  named  in  memory  of  Colonel  Von  Trebra. 
The  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  was  detailed  as  Provost 
guard  at  this  place. 

The  rest  of  the  army  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  was  temporary.  Meantime  the  Michigan 
Engineers,  the  Pioneers  and  heavy  details  of  infantry 
were  busy  in  the  construction  of  pontoons,  trestles 
and  rafts,  whereby  to  cross  the  river  and  move  upon 
the  enemy.  It  was  evident  the  ordeal  of  battle  was 
not  far  distant,  either  as  to  time  or  place. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  BATTLE   OP  OHTOKAMAUaA. 

Thb  movement  of  the  army  across  the  Temiessee 
commenced  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  crossing 
was  made  in  boats  at  Shell  Mound,  on  rafts  at  Battle 
Creek,  on  a  trestle  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  and  on  pon» 
toons  at  Caperton's  Ferry,  opposite  Stevenson.  Gren- 
eral  Thomas  having  crossed  his  command  at  these 
*  different  points,  traversed  the  Sand  mountains  and 
concentrated  near  Trenton,  in  Georgia.  He  then 
sent  an  adequate  force  to  seize  Frick's,  Cooper's  and 
Stevens's  Gaps,  in  the  Look-Out  range.  The  valley 
along  these  gaps  is  termed  McLemore's  Cove.  Gen- 
eral Crittenden  moved  to  Wauhatchie,  in  Look-Out 
valley,  joining  General  Thomas,  with  his  right  up 
the  valley,  towards  Trenton,  and  threatening  Chat- 
tanooga across  the  nose  of  Look-Out  mountain. 
Cteneral  McCook  crossed  at  Bridgeport  and  Caper- 
ton's  Ferry,  pushed  boldly  over  the  Sand  mountains 
and  into  the  valley,  and  seized  Winston's  Gap  at  its 
head.  The  cavalry  made  demonstrations  towards 
Alpine  and  Borne. 
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The  Second  Division  left  its  encampment  at  Belle- 
£ontey  Alabama,  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  crossed 
the  river  at  Oaperton's  Ferry  on  the  31st  of  August 
and  the  Ist  of  September.  Here  the  Thirty-f<.»urth 
Illinois,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Van.  Tassel,^  was  detached 
to  guard  the  crossing,  where  it  remained  until  about 
the  Ist  of  October,  when  it  was  ordered  to  the  mouth 
of  Battle  Creek,  to  protect  the  pontoons  across  that 
stream,  and  over  which  all  the  supplies  for  the  army 
at  Chattanooga  were  crossed  until  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  remainder  of  the  command  successfully 
crossed  the  Sand  or  Raccoon  mountains  on  the  2d 
of  September,  and  encamped  for  some  days  near 
Winston's  House  (termed  by  some  Winston's  Gap), 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Look-Out  mountain,  and 
within  the  Alabama  line.  A  road  leads  from  this 
house  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whence  it  forks,*^ 
one  leading  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Chattanooga. 
While  here  a  heavy  reconnoissance  was  ordered  to 
Summerville,  in  Broomtown  valley,  beyond  Look-Out 
range,   by   the    cavalry  under    Stanley,  supported 


1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oscar  Van  Jassel  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of 
December,  1835,  in  the  town  of  Somers,  West  Chester  county.  New  York. 
When  fourteen  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Putnam  county,  in  that 
State,  where  he  learned  the  milling  trade.  When  nineteen  years  old  he 
remoyed  to  Illinois,  working  at  his  trade  in  several  places,  among  them 
Aurora,  Mollne  and  Grand  de  Tour.  While  at  this  last  place  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  he  at  once  engaged  in  recruiting  a  company,  which 
was  mustered  into  the  service  with  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1861,  and  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  captain.  He 
led  his  company  gallantly  through  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  colonel  on  the  i4th  of  February,  1863,  a  rank  which  he 
still  holds.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  He  is  an  excellent  soldier,  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  a  veiy 
popular  officer. 
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by  the  divifflon  under  General  Davis.  Meantime  tlie 
information  gained  from  deserters  of  the  rebel  cavaby 
was  that  Longstreet's  Virginia  forces  were  on  their 
way  to  reinforce  Bragg ;  that  Breckenridge's  division 
was  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment had  ordered  Bragg  to  evacuate  Chattanooga 
and  fisdl  back  towards  Atlanta,  on  the  Georgia  State 
Toad,  to  await  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
•Stanley  was  operating  in  Broomtown  valley,  other 
/econnoissances  were  made  by  the  centre  and  left. 
General  Thomas  crossed  Look-Out  mountain  with  his 
corps  in  force  at  Frick's,  Cooper^s  and  Stevens's  Gkips, 
and  seized  the  head  of  McLemore's  Cove.  General 
Crittenden  advanced  up  Look-Out  near  Chattanooga, 
to  Summertown,  by  a  dangerous  path  called  Nicka- 
jack  Trace,  with  the  three-fold  object  of  watching 
the  enemy's  movements  at  Chattanooga,  resisting 
any  attack  he  might  make  on  our  left  flank,  and  to 
occupy  Chattanooga,  should  our  flanking  dispositions 
compel  him  to  evacuate  that  place.  A  large  body 
of  our  cavalry  was  also  ordered  to  push  down  the 
Alpine  and  Broomtown  valleys,  and  strike  the  rail- 
road between  Resaca  Bridge  and  Dalton.  On  the 
9th  of  September  General  Crittenden  developed  the 
fisict  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  from  Chattanooga 
on  the  previous  day  and  night,  and  he  occupied  the 
town  that  afternoon,  and  moved  his  advance  on  thf 
10th  instant  to  Rossville,  at  the  entrance  of  Chatta 
nooga  valley.  The  weight  of  evidence  now  showe 
that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  at  Lafayette  ;  Cri 
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tenden  therefore  pushed  his  advance  to  Ringgold  and 
reconnoitred  to  Gordon's  Milk.  Creneral  Thomas 
had  already  debouched  from  the  passes  of  Look-Out, 
and  was  steadily  moving  on  Lafayette  through  Dry 
Gap  of  Pigeon  mountain.  General  Negley*  led  the 
advance,  and  met  with  stout  resistance.  Ascertain- 
ing by  scouts  that  the  enemy  was  moving  upon  him 
in  force,  he  retired  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
Stevens's  Gtip.  Here  the  corps  of  General  Thomas 
concentrated.  General  McCook  was  also  ordered  in 
pursuit,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  crossed  the 
mountain  to  Alpine.  It  was  now  also  ascertained 
that  Johnston's  Mississippi  army  had  reinforced  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  and  it  became  evident  that  our  army 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force — 


2.  Mi^or  General  James  S.  Negley  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1836,  in  East  Liberty,  Allegnanj  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  of 
Swiss  descent  He  entered  college  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  upon  the 
bre^ng  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  in  that  capacity  fought  at  Puebla  and  Gerro 
Gordo.  On  returning  home  he  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  agricul- 
tural and  railroad  machinery,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  which  he  displayed  scientific  ability.  In 
October,  1861,  he  raised  his  famous  brigade,  and  joined  the  Sboond 
DiviBioN.  In  March  he  was  detached  and  assigned  a  division,  with 
which  he  performed  effective  duty  in  Middle  Tennessee.  In  September. 
1862,  when  the  army  evacuated  tlie  country,  he  was  left  with  two  sm^ 
divisions  to  garrison  Nashville.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  River  his  bravery 
won  the  applause  of  all,  and  for  his  eallant  conduct  on  that  field  he  was 
promoted  major  general.  In  the  Tmlahoma  campaign  he  rendered  effi- 
dent  service.  At  Chickamauga  he  did  all  that  mortal  man  could,  and 
saved  tiie  greater  part  of  the  artillery  of  the  army.  In  the  excitement 
incident  to  that  battle,  in  the  criminations  that  ensued  among  some  offi- 
cers, he  was  charged  with  disobedience  of  orders  and  court-martialed, 
but  was  triumphantly  acquitted.    He  has  no  command  at  present 

Genend  Kegley  is  a  man  of  large  and  powerful  frame,  and  possesses 
strong  intellectual  faculties.  He  has  a  genial  nature,  and  is  companion- 
able to  all.  He  cherishes  the  good  name  of  his  soldiers,  and  treats  them 
like  men;  he  is  consequently  popular  with  them.  The  army  never  ha4 
a  more  patriotic  soldier  or  a  more  fidthfld  commander. 
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in  fact,  by  the  entire  rebel  anny  of  the  South-West, 
excepting  the  trans-Mississippi  troops,  aided  by  a 
veteran  corps  of  the  Potomac  army.  Our  army  was 
in  a  very  bad  position  to  resist  such  an  attack.  It 
extended  from  Gordon's  Mills,  on  Chickamanga 
Creek,  on  the  left,  to  Alpine  on  the  right,  a  distance 
of  fiilly  fifty  miles.  There  must  be  a  rapid  concen- 
tration, or  our  army  would  be  annihilated  in  detail 
At  midnight  on  the  12th  of  September  General 
McCook  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Thomas  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  he  there- 
fore recalled  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  mounted  infan- 
try, which  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  Lafayette  at 
all  hazards,  in  order  to  develop  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion, also  the  cavalry  under  General  Stanley,  and  at 
daylight  moved  with  his  corps  directly  from  Alpine, 
m  raide  for  Dougherty's  Gap,  at  the  head  of  McLe- 
more's  Cove.  The  trains  of  the  corps  were  left  at 
Winston's,  on  the  west  side  of  Look-Out  and  on  the 
mountain  side.  A  brigade  from  each  division  was 
ordered  to  guard  and  escort  them  either  to  Lafayette 
or  Stevens's  Gap,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
The  second  brigade  of  the  Second  Division  aided 
in  this  duty.  The  day  was  passed  by  the  corps  in  a 
tedious  struggle  to  advance  to  Dougherty's  Gap ;  but 
later  in  the  day  dispatches  from  General  Garfield, 
chief  of  staff,  and  General  Thomas,  made  it  apparent 
that  it  was  not  in  our  possession,  and  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  held  by  the  enemy.  Polk's  corps 
had  been  reported  at  Tryon  Springs,  and  could  easily 
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have  reached  it.  It  would  not  do  to  risk  an  advance 
in  that  direction,  when  the  order  was  to  join  Gen- 
eral Thomas  at  once.  General  McCook's  only  course 
then  was  to  recross  the  mountain  at  Winston's  and 
march  down  Look-Out  valley  ;  he  therefore  directed 
Gteneral  Stanley  to  advance  and  seize  Dougherty's 
Gap,  if  possible,  and  countermarched  his  infantry 
and  artillery.  Arriving  nearly  opposite  to  Stevens's 
Gap,  he  again  moved  over  the  mountain  through 
Cooper's  Gap,  and  on  the  I7th  of  September  con- 
nected his  line  with  that  of  General  Thomas.  Sheri- 
dan joined  Thomas  on  the  right  at  Stevens's  Gap ; 
Davis  next,  at  Dug  Gap ;  the  Second  Division  at 
Pond  Springs,  near  Catlett's  Gap.  General  Thomas 
then  moved  down  Chickamauga  Creek,  towards  Gor- 
don's Mills.  General  Crittenden  still  held  that  point, 
his  line  resting  along  the  creek,  by  way  of  Crawfish 
Spring.  Such  was  substantially  the  position  of  our 
troops  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  September. 

Meantime  the  enemy  was  making  strong  demon- 
rtrations  with  his  cavalry,  constantly  moving  towards 
our  left,  with  the  evident  intention  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  Chattanooga  and  Lafayette  road,  thus 
cutting  off  our  army  from  the  objective  point  in  the 
campaign,  and  forcing  it  to  battle  under  great  disad- 
v^antages  and  against  overwhelming  odds.  On  the 
18th  the  enemy's  cavalry  crossed  the  Chickamauga 
at  Alexander's  and  Keed's  bridges,  engaged  our 
cavalry  under  Marty,  and  drove  it  back  into  the  Boss- 
nlle  road.    He  also  made  heavy  demonstrations  up 
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the  Chickaniaiiga,  and  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
four  miles  clouds  of  dust  filled  the  air  during  the  day, 
indicating  that  either  a  feint  or  an  actnal  attack  was 
intended  on  that  flank.     The  nature  of  the  ground — ^ 
rough,  hilly,  and  mostly  timbered — rendered  it  ver 
difEcnlt  to  understand  the  enemy's  movements  and 
make  the  proper  dispositions  to  repel  the  real  blow. 
General  Rosecrans  issued  his  orders  for  the  army  to 
move  down  the  Chickaraauga  in  the  order  of  battle, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing   the   Chattanooga  and 
Lafayette  i*oadj  and  thus  present  a  most  determined 
front  to  the  enemy  ^  it  fell  back  upon  Chattanooga, 
But  the  enemy  pressed  heavily  on  the  left,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  battle  could  not  long  be  stayed.     To 
secure  the  best  position  for  a  line  of  battle  was  nowj 
the  great  object*     General  Thomas  was  directed  tc 
relieve  General  Crittenden  by  posting  a  division  at 
Crawfish  Springs,  while   he  removed  the  remaindei 
of  his  corps  to  the  Rossville  and  Lafayette  road,  hu 
left  extending  obliquely  across  it,  near  Kelly^s  house. 
General  Crittenden,  with  two  divisions,  Van  Cleve's 
oxid  Palmer^Sj  was  ordered  to  draw  the  enemy  fi*om 
the  Rossville  road  and  form  line  of  battle  on  the  left 
of  General  Wood,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  Gor- 
don's Mills.     General  McCook  was  ordered  to  close ' 
up  to  General  Thomas^  to  hold  the  position  at  Craw- 
fish Springs,  protect  General  Crittenden's  right,  and 
hold  his  corps  mainly  in  reserve.     The  main  cavalry 
force  formed  on  General  McCook's  right.     It  was! 
its  duty  to  watch  the  crossings  of  the  Chickamauga 
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at  the  bridges  and  fords..  This  concentration  was 
effected  by  daylight  on  the  19th  instant. 

The  line  of  battle,  as  formed  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  September,  was  substantially  this :  Bran- 
nan  held  the  extreme  left,  his  front  extending  across 
the  road  leading  from  Alexander's  to  Reed's  bridges. 
Baird  catne  next  on  the  right,  resting  on  the  Lafayette 
road,  and  then  Reynolds.  Two  divisions  of  Critten- 
den's corps  held  the  centre.  Palmer  joining  the  rigtt 
of  Reynolds,  and  Van  Cleve  next  to  Palmer.  Neg- 
ley  and  Wood  were  holding  Owen's  Ford,  near  Lee's 
and'  Gordon's  Mills,  which  was  the  extreme  right  of 
the  line.  The  Second  Division,  and  those  of  Davis 
and  Sheridan,  all  of  Greneral  McCook's  corps,  were 
moving  from  their  position  at  and  near  the  Crawfish 
Springs,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Thomas.  The 
distance  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  line  was 
fully  six  miles.  Meantime  Greneral  Granger's  reserve 
corps  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  and  reached  Ross- 
ville.  From  this  point  he  threw  out  his  forces  to 
Ringgold,  Reed's  bridge,  and  other  points,  to  cover 
the  left  flank  of  our  line.  On  the  18th  Colonels 
McCook  and  Minty  had  a  brisk  fight  in  disputing 
the  crossing  of  the  enemy  at  Reed's  Bridge,  and  were 
finally  forced  to  abandon  it  to  him. 

The  next  morning  the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry, 
of  Colonel  McCook's  command,  charged  and  sur- 
prised the  enemy,  drove  him  across  the  Chickamauga 
and  burned  Reed's  bridge.  The  enemy  now  gathered 
in  greater  force  on  the  left,  and  one  brigade  crossed 
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10  t^  wmm  mit  ot  i^  scrauB.    GeiMnI  TVmu^ 
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if  poaeibfe.  He  awai  eai^iaiaed  it^  ^ukI  dn>T^ 
k  htU  a  Boie  €r  suie.  vkem  be  caune  vpcii  ;ii  Itf^ 
bodj  of  liie  cbcbit.  viio  wais  BOTin^  to  mm  \>QQr  leit 
iaak  l^  gaming  poseessioii  of  tlie  QuotauKN:^  tv^ 
moKTiear.  BniiBBa^s  iik>  ve9Bi»t  deifeaii^  tld^  pli^ 
\mk  pffyjphated  the  battle  of  Cli)ckuiuutg;jL  Otr 
poHtiaB  was  on  n^fing  gromid^  ;ii  socc^ssioii  of  KUk 
mad  imTmea,  mc^th-  lieavilT  timbei>^^  witli  ;ii  few 
open  fidds  in  front  of  the  fine.  Cbickamauga  etr^^k 
extended  alcMig  tlie  oitire  fronts  and  formed  a  di^le 
wlddi  aided  in  the  d^^moe.  The  enemy  concentrated 
his  entire  strength  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chict 
amanga,  and  crossed  principially  at  AlejRinder  s  and 
Beed's  bridges.  He  advanced  in  overwhelming  ft>rce^ 
and  at  once  hnrled  our  advance  back  upon  the  main 
line.  The  onslaught  on  Brannan's  command  was 
fierce,  but  he  contested  the  scround  obstinately*  Other 
rebel  troops  arrived,  forming  on  the  left,  and  engaged 
Baird.  He,  too,  fought  gallantly,  but  being  over- 
powered,  his  right  was  giving  way  in  disorder  just  as 
the  Second  Division  moved  to  his  support 

The  Second  Division  formed  ite  Hue  of  battle  in 
the  following  order :  The  second  brigade,  Colonel  •!• 
B.  Dodge,  was  assigned  the  right ;  the  first  brigade, 
General  Willich,  the  centre ;  the  third  brigade,  Col- 
onel P.  P.  Baldi  "*'    order  of  battle  in 
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the  first  brigade  was — ^for  the  first  line,  the  Thirty- 
second  Indiana,  Colonel  Frank  Erdelmeyer,  on  the 
right,  and  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  Major  S.  F.  Gray, 
on  the  left ;  for  the  second  line,  the  Eighty-ninth 
Illinois,  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  J.  Hall,  on  the  right, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank 
Askew,  on  the  left.  The  second  brigade  was  formed 
with  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  T. 
E.  Rose,  and  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  Colonel  A. 
Buckner,  in  the  first  line,  and  the  Twenty-ninth  In- 
diana, Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  M.  Dunn,®  and  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana,  Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  I).  Hurd, 
in  the  second  line.  The  third  brigade  was  likewise 
formed  in  two  lines — ^the  Fii*st  Ohio,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Langdon,  on  the  right,  and  the  Louisville  Legion, 


8.  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  M.  Dunn  was  born  in  South  Hanover, 
Jefferson  county,  Indiana.  He  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  in  that 
State,  in  1839,  studied  law  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  that  State.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
First  Indiana  Infantry  during  the  war  against  Mexico.  He  relumed 
home  in  August,  1847,  and  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  *'  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  Land  Oflace,"  located  at  Logansport,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  cashier  of  the  "  Hoosier  Bank  "  at  Logansport.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Toledo,  Logansport  and  Burlington  railroad,  and 
continued  in  this  position  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  He  then 
assisted  in  raising  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was 
elected  its  lieutenant  colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  in  the  affairs  of 
Philippi,  Laurel  Hill  and  Carrix  Ford.  By  order  of  Governor  Morton 
he  was  transfc?rred  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1862.  At  Stone  River,  being  forced  to  retire,  he  formed  his 
command  in  an  excellent  defensive  position,  most  heartily  approved  of 
by  General  Kirk,  then  wounded,  and  rode  away  to  obtain  support  for  his 
gallant  boys,  that  they  might  repulse  the  enemy  in  the  next  attack,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  captured.  He  was  exchanged  in  the  earljr  sum- 
mer, of  1863,  and  resumed  command.  At  Chickaraauga  ho  again  dis- 
played great  heroism  and  ability  as  a  commander,  but  came  near  being 
captored  again  while  paying  a  visit  to  the  wounded  of  his  regiment  at 
the  field  hospital,  by  the  swmging  in  of  the  rebel  left.  He  is  a  polished 
gentleman,  a  noble  soldier,  a  worthy  commander,  and  the  regiment  has 
erinced  i's  regard  for  him  by  re-enlisting  as  veteran  volunteers  under  his 
eommuid  as  colonel  of  the  regiment 
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Colonel  W.  W,  BeiTy,  on  the  left,  ia  the  first  lioe  ; 
the  Sixth  Indiana,  Lientenant  Colonel  Tripp,  on  the 
right  J  and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio,  Colonel  Hiram 
Strongj  on  the  left,  in  the  second  line*  Each  regi- 
ment in  the  second  line  was  formed  into  double 
column  on  the  centre.  GooHspeed's,  Grosskoppf^s 
and  Simonson*s  batteries  were  to  the  rear  and  centre 
of  their  respective  brigades. 

The  division  line  of  battle  extended  over  coneider- 
able  ground,  there  being  intervals  of  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  between  the  brigades.  Skirmishers  were 
at  once  thrown  forward,  and  oi'dered  to  feel  the 
enemy  and  ascertain  his  Btrength  on  the  immediate 
division  front.  Steadily  they  advanced,  and  soon 
encountered  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  when  a  brisk 
and  determined  fire  ensued.  The  line  moved  on, 
constantly  pushiog  the  enemy  back,  until  having 
gained  a  distance  of  perhaps  three  hundred  paces,  he 
opened  with  artillery,  Simonst^n,  on  the  left,  ever 
ready,  replied,  and  a  few  well-directed  shots  silenced 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  skirmishers  of  the  third  brig^ 
ade  then  advanced,  pouring  a  constant  and  telling 
fire  into  the  enemy's  ranksj  and  driving  him  back  for 
nearly  a  mile.  The  brigade  was  now  to  a  great  extent 
isolated,  the  only  support  it  had  being  the  other  two 
brigades  of  the  division,  which  had  also  advanced  in 
an  oblique  line,  charging  the  enemy  and  utterly  rout^ 
ing  hira  on  their  fronts.  General  Johnson,  realizing 
how  exposed  was  their  position,  and  fearful  that  if  he 
made  further  pursuit  he  might  meet  with  other  rebel 
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forces  and  be  urged  to  an  unequal  contest,  and  per- 
liaps  be  cut  off  from  the  army,  ordered  a  halt.  The 
men  were  much  surprised  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  push  the  advantage  gained ;  but  they  knew  not 
their  relative  position  with  the  rest  of  our  army. 
The  skirmishers  of  the  third  brigade  soon  reported 
that  the  enemy,  greatly  reinforced,  was  again  moving 
directly  upon  their  left  flank,  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  turning  it.  Colonel  Baldwin  reported  this 
fact  to  Generals  Johnson  and  Willich,  and  promptly 
made  dispositions  to  meet  this  movement  of  the  foe. 
The  Ninety-third  Ohio  was  then  ordered  to  the  front 
and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  the 
Louisville  Legion.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  forward 
from  that  regiment  under  command  of  Major  William 
Birch,*  and  immediately  engaged  the  enemy,  suffering 


4.  Major  William  Birch  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  August,  1883,  in  the 
village  of  Glassop,  Derbyshire,  England,  and  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  with  bis  father's  family  in  1^.  He  worked  wiUi  his  father  as  a 
machinist  in  Brookyille,  Indiana,  where  the  fkmily  resided  for  several 
vears ;  also  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  March,  1855. 
He  was  much  esteemed  in  the  community  as  a  fine  mechanic — a  man  of 
industry,  probity,  and  great  independence,  blended  with  great  kindness, 
and  as  an  earnest,  intelligent  Chnstian.  In  1861  he  entered  as  a  private 
one  of  the  volunteer  companies  raised  in  Dajrton.  He  was  in  the  skir- 
mish under  Creneral  Schenck,  near  Vienna,  and  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Huu.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  home,  but  soon 
re-enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  for  nine  months,  and  was  under 
General  McClellan,  in  Virginia,  during  the  uneventful  winter  of  1861  and 
1862.  In  August,  1862,  he  raised  a  company  for  the  Ninety-third  Ohio, 
Wl^ch  regiment  Joined  the  Sscoin)  Division  at  Louisville.  In  1868  he 
was  promoted  mi^or  of  that  regiment,  to  the  gratification  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  commanded  the  regiment  fh)m  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
until  his  death,  and  how  faithfully  and  heroically  he  bore  himself  in  that 
capacity  there  are  innumerable  testimonies.  At  Missionary  Ridge,  on 
the  28d  of  November,  as  he  was  leading  his  men  against  a  rebel  breast- 
"work,  the  color-bearer  fell,  and  he  caught  the  fiac,  when  a  Minnie  ball 
passed  across  his  upper  forehead,  dashins  the  skull  bone  in  on  the  brain. 
Me  handed  the  flag  to  another  without  fallmg,  motioned  for  water,  stepped 
a  few  paces  and  fell !  He  never  spoke  after  he  was  shot,  nor  showed  any 
signs  of  consciousness.    He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
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a  heavy  loss.  The  fight  now  raged  in  deadly  earnest. 
The  musketry  fire  was  one  steady  roll,  without  even 
a  second's  cessation.  The  enemy  threw  solid  shot 
and  shell,  which  were  aimed  with  accuracy  and  tore 
through  the  ranks,  killing  and  wounding  scores  of 
gallant  men.  He  seemed  maddened  to  desperation, 
and  resolved  to  crush  our  line.  He  advanced  within 
fifty  yards  of  our  position  and  dealt  death  fearfully ; 
but  our  men  were  equally  determined  to  maintain 
their  ground,  and  delivered  their  fire  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  The  enemy  failed  to  gain  any  advantage, 
and  after  a  contest  of  half  an  hour  withdrew ;  but 
the  noble  Colonel  Stropg,'  of  the  Ninety-third  Ohio, 
had  fallen,  and  was  borne  mortally  wounded  from 
the  field.    The  withdrawal  was  only  momentary, 


5.  Colonel  Strong  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only  in  his  thirU- 
eighth  year.  He  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1846,  and  was  admtt- 
t^  to  the  bar  in  1849,  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  in  successful 
practice  until  August,  1862  when  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
fenety-third  Ohio.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Charles  Anderson, 
who  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy.  He  was  wounded  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  September. 
Pdnful  and  dangerous  fh>m  the  first,  his  friends  had,  nevertheless,  hopes 
of  his  recovery  until  within  a  day  or  so  before  his  death.  He  was  con- 
veyed from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  his  men  carrying  him  down  the 
mountains  in  a  litter  on  their  shoulders,  rather  than  see  him  suffer  pain 
from  the  Jolting  of  an  ambulance ;  but  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

His  character  was  a  model  He  was  a  just  man  and  scrupulously  hon- 
est Frank,  open  and  fair  himself,  he  despised  cunning,  deceit  and  trick- 
ery. As  a  speaker  he  was  forcible,  not  ornate,  and  strove  to  convince 
rather  than  to  please.  As  a  lawyer  there  was  no  safer  counsel  at  the  bar. 
No  cause  suffered  in  his  hands  for  want  of  attention.  He  despised  injus- 
tice, and  never  knowingly  took  a  retainer  on  the  side  of  oppression.  In 
his  professional  intercourse  he  was  kind,  courteous  and  gentlemanly.  As 
a  soldier  he  was  ever  at  the  post  of  duty,  was  exact  in  his  discipline,  and 
paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the  most  minute  details.  He  had  won  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  was  the  idol  of  his  men.  Having  no 
military  knowledge  when  he  entered  the  army,  he  had  become  perfectly 
fomiliar  with  his  duties,  and  made  the  Ninety-third  one  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined regiment  in  the  field. 
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wever.  He  soon  renewed  the  attack  with  redoubled 
:y,  and  audaciously  sought  to  plant  a  section  of 
tillery  within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  left  front  of 
B  Ninety-third  Ohio.  At  this  juncture  the  Sixth 
diana  arrived  at  the  front  and  deployed  into  line 
the  left  of  the  Ninety-third  Ohio.  The  first  fire 
these  two  regiments  killed  every  horse  in  the 
3el  battery,  besides  placing  1wt%  de  combat  more 
m  half  the  men.  The  remaining  artillerists  suc- 
jded  in  firing  one  round  of  grape  into  our  line 
dch  made  a  serious  gap,  but  it  ilistantly  closed  and 
>wed  a  solid  front.  Then  Colonel  Baldwin,  com- 
mding  the  brigade,  seized  the  battle-colors  of  the 
nety-third  Ohio,  and  ordered  that  regiment  and 
3  Sixth  Indiana  to  charge  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
i,rful  but  noble  sight.  Leading  was  the  chivalrous 
Jdwin,  with  the  colors  streaming  in  the  air  above ; 
se  behind  were  the  two  regiments  moving  on  the 
iouble-quick,"  and  presenting  a  wall  of  glistening 
el.  The  charge  was  rapid  and  brilliant — the  rout 
the  enemy  complete.  The  two'  pieces  of  rebel 
illeiy  (brass  twelve-pounders)  were  left  in  our 
ads.  Lieutenant  Gallup,  acting  adjutant,  and 
elve  men  of  the  Ninety-third  Ohio,  drew  off  one 
the  pieces  and  delivered  it  to  Captain  Simonson, 
ef  of  artillery.  The  other  having  been  disabled 
one  of  Simonson's  guns,  was  abandoned.  These 
0  regiments  now  returned  to  the  brigade,  and  the 
lole  force  was  employed  in  throwing  up  temporary 
jastworks  of  logs  and  brush.     It  was  now  nearly 
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night,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  fight  for  that  day 
had  ended.  The  brigade  had  behaved  nobly,  having 
been  under  fire  almost  constantly  since  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  men  needed  refreshment  and 
repose. 

But  the  third  brigade  was  not  alone  in  the  fray. 
Willich,  too,  had  been  eager  to  display  the  mettle  of 
his  men.  His  skirmishers  had  moved  forward  some 
distance,  drawing  and  returning  the  enemy's  fire. 
At  first  the  resistance  was  slight,  but  as  his  line 
advanced  it  became  more  determined,  and  very  soon 
settled  into  obstinate  fighting.  The  supporting  com- 
panies reinforced  the  skirmish  line,  and  for  some  time 
they  maintained  their  ground,  and  indeed  gained 
much  from  the  enemy.  At  last  the  enemy's  line  was 
strengthened,  and  he  hurled  a  terrific  musketry  fire 
into  Willich's  advance.  He  then  moved  his  brigade 
into  line  of  battle,  and  a  bitter  contest  ensued.  The 
enemy  rolled  up  in  great  waves  and  delivered  his  fire, 
and  then,  decimated  by  the  fearful  volleys  he  received, 
retired,  and  fresh  troops  renewed  the  carnage.  He 
repeatedly  charged  Willich's  front,  but  was  each  time 
repulsed,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  in  our 
hands.  Soon  a  full  battery  of  artillery  was  planted 
by  the  enemy  directly  upon  the  right  front  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Ohio,  and  at  close  range  hurled  its  grape 
and  canister.  The  brigade  was  ordered  to  lie  down 
to  avoid  this  scathing  fire,  while  a  section  of  Captain 
Goodspeed's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Scoville, 
opened  upon  his  guns.     The  execution  was  splendid. 
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and  soon  discomfited  the  enemy.  General  Willich 
then  ordered  a  charge,  the  Eighly-ninth  Illinois  form- 
ing  on  the  right  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana.  The 
bugle  sounded  "  Forward  1"  and  the  men  responded 
with  ^a  cheer  and  rushed  upon  the  foe.  It  was  quick 
work — short  and  decisive.  On  rushed  the  men,  reck- 
less of  the  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast  among 
them.  The  rebels  retreated  about  one  hundred  yards, 
then  faced  about  and  made  a  most  determined  stand 
in  defence  of  their  artillery.  Willich's  line  moved 
up  so  close  to  the  rebel  line  that  the  men  might  have 
clubbed  their  muskets  and  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Here  for  the  space  of  full  twenty  minutes  the  deadly 
fray  was  waged,  scores  of  braves  crimsoning  the 
earth  with  their  blood.  Finally  the  foe  was  worsted 
in  the  rencontre  and  beat  a  retreat.  Our  men,  frantic 
with  delight  at  their  success,  yelled  like  demons,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  charged  the  rebel  artil- 
lery. The  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  on  the  right,  cap- 
tured one  gun  and  a  caisson ;  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana  two  guns,  three  caissons  and  several  prison- 
ers ;  and  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  two  guns.  The  sixth 
gun  the  enemy  succeeded  in  drawing  off  by  hand, 
attaching  prolonges,  and  discharging  a  most  murder- 
ous fire  of  grape  and  shell.  In  tlie  excitement  of  this 
most  exciting  contest  the  three  right  companies  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  in  their  zeal  to  capture  the 
remaining  piece,  lost  their  alignment  and  threw  the 
regiment  into  momentary  confusion.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hall,  seeing  this,  halted  the  command  to 
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reform  it,  and  thus  the  gnu  was  lost.  Bat  it  was 
well  to  halt  and  reform  the  linej  for  the  foe,  althoagh 
driven  back,  was  then  partially  reformed,  and  on 
the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  any  break  in  onr  lines. 
At  this  juncture  General  WilHch  rode  np  amidst  the 
shower  of  balls  which  the  rebels  still  threw  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  eighty  paces,  and  compli- 
mented the  gallantry  of  that  regiment  in  its  impetu- 
ous advance,  calmed  down  its  enthusiasm  by  his  own 
cool  conduct,  formed  a  new  alignment,  and  drilled  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  manual  of  arras.  The  brig- 
ade was  then  advanced  some  thirty  yards,  to  the 
edge  of  an  open  field,  where  it  lay  down,  and  for  two 
hours,  in  common  with  the  division,  held  the  enemy 
at  bay.  Captain  Goodspeed"  hauled  the  captured 
guns  from  the  field  with  his  caisson  teams.  This 
action  was  highly  creditable,  for  the  enemy  directed 
upon  him  a  withenng  fire;  and  indeed  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  a  limber,  so  fearfiil  was  the  stream 
of  leaden  hail. 

Colonel  Dodge  formed  his  brigade  into  line  of 
battle  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  He  found  that 
the  enemy's  line  ran  in  an  oblique  direction  to  his, 
and  was  well  protected  withal,  while  his  command 
was  exposed  to  an  unequal  contest.  He  accordingly 
changed  front  forward,  deploying  his  whole  column 
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6.  Capiftin  W.  F.  Otjod^peed  was  bora  in  MAfisillon,  Ohio,  He  waa 
always  engaged  in  llic  wholesale  boot  and  sboe  trade  before  he  entered 
tlie  serrice.  He  went  in  aa  first  lientenant,  Btid  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
talnej.    Ho  is  a  thorongh  eoldier  and  a  sl^iiiful  artiilenat 
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into  line,  to  lessen  the  interval  between  him  and 
General  Willich's  right.  A  steady  fire  of  musketry 
was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  battery  on 
the  left  and  in  front  of  General  Willich  threw  a  few 
solid  shot  over  the  line,  by  way  of  compliment.  In 
front  of  the  second  brigade,  and  lying  down,  was 
Hazen's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division,  which  had  been 
fighting  most  stubbornly  and  had  exhausted  its 
ammunition.  Colonel  Dodge,  knowing  that  his  men 
were  comparatively  fresh,  while  the  enemy,  fighting 
since  morning,  must  be  weary,  ordered  a  charge  on 
his  position.  Most  gallantly  did  the  men  obey.  The 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana  led  on  the  right,  then  came 
the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  next  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Illinois,  while  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  formed  the 
left.  With  a  whoop  and  a  yell  they  rushed  down 
the  hill,  through  the  intervening  ravine,  and  against 
the  enemy.  The  charge  was  so  impetuous  that  the 
foe  made  no  determined  stand,  but  fled  in  utter  rout 
and  confusion.  Baldwin  and  Willich  were  also 
driving  him  on  the  left,  and  the  Thirtieth  Indiana 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  battery  Willich 
captured.  When  nearly  opposite  these  guns  the 
brigade  received  a  destructive  fire  of  grape,  which 
laid  low  many  a  gallant  soul ;  and  again  it  had  to 
work  its  way  through  a  heavy  ahattis  of  brush  and 
logs,  encountering  a  terrific  volley  of  musketry  which 
for  a  moment  it  was  feared  would  annihilate  it ;  but 
the  living  heroes  passed  over  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  pressed  on,  maddened  at  the  slaughter.    The 
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pursuit  was  made  for  nearly  a  mile  and  near  to  tlie 
Chickamauga  creek.  The  brigade  was  then  moved 
to  the  left  and  rear,  and  formed  connection  with 
WUIich's  line,  the  skirmishers  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
and  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  joining  each  other.  The 
main  Ime  of  the  two  brigades,  however,  was  fully 
four  hundred  yards  apart.  The  line  of  the  division 
was  now  continuous,  but  there  was  no  connection 
either  on  its  right  or  left.  Its  advanced  position 
had  made  it  the  extreme  left  of  the  army,  while  the 
troops  upon  its  right,  still  engaged,  were  well  to  the 
rear  and  right.  Strong  skirmish  lines  covered  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  division,  and  its  right  and 
left  were  well. refused.  About  four  o'clock  Colonel 
Dodge,  fearful  that  he  might  be  attacked  upon  his 
right  flank,  and  ignorant  both  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  the  precise  location  of  our  own  troops, 
sent  out  a  strong  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Pyfer,  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  to 
examine  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  troops  were  nearest  on  his  right,  and 
^,lso  the  distance.  In  an  hour  he  reported  that  the 
enemy  was  in  force  about  five  hundred  yards  in  his 
front,  under  cover  of  a  wooded  ridge,  and  that  General 
Turchin's  brigade  was  on  his  right,  but  fully  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  pickets  upon  the 
right  flank  were  then  strengthened,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  guard  against  attack  in  that 
quarter.  Thus  affairs  remained  until  nearly  sun- 
down. 
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Meantime  the  battle  still  raged  fiercely  away  on 
the  right,  and  General  Johnson  quietly  held  his 
ground,  awaiting  the  advance  of  other  troops  to  close 
up  his  line ;  but  finally,  despairing  of  receiving  aid, 
and  knowing  well  the  danger  of  capture  or  rout  if  he 
occupied  so  isolated  a  position  during  the  night,  he 
prepared  to  withdraw,  and  had  just  issued  orders  for 
the  first  brigade  to  fall  back  when  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  third  brigade.  Evidently  the  bloody 
ordeal  was  to  be  repeated.  Mars  was  not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  number  of  his  victims ;  his  mandate  called 
for  more.  The  enemy,  now  reinforced  with  fresh 
troops,  and  numerically  twice  as  strong  as  the  Seookd 
Division,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  resistless 
energy.  He  moved  like  an  avalanche,  determined  on 
annihilation.  His  line,  obliquely  formed,  first  struck 
the  left  and  front  of  the  third  brigade,  and  then 
swiftly  engaged  the  entire  division  front.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  Baldwin,  Willich  and  Dodge, 
directed  by  Greneral  Johnson,  who,  seeing  the  over- 
whelming attack,  threw  himself  forward  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  were  battling  fiercely  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  Probably  the  conflict  that  now 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  furious  that  has  occurred 
during  the  war.  ^  The  enemy  opened  with  the  heaviest 
musketry  and  artillery  fire  the  division  had  ever 
encountered.  It  far  surpassed  in  intensity  Shiloh  or 
Stone  Kiver.  The  rebels  charged  the  line  of  the 
third  brigade  like  heroes  of  a  hundred  battles,  and 
literally  plowed  the  ground  with  bullets.  Shell, 
85 
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grape  and  canister  swept  through, the  ranks,  and  the 
air  sang  with  the  shrill  dissonance  of  battle.  The 
men  of  the  third  brigade,  as  veteran  as  the  en^my, 
boldly  stood  np  to  the  work,  and  like  an  iron  wall 
repulsed  each  assault.  Finally,  the  overwhelming 
pressure  on  the  right  forced  the  First  Ohio  to  fall 
back ;  but  the  distance  was  trifling,  and  the  regiment 
again  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  foe.  Such  a 
din  of  sounds  never  was  excelled  in  a  contest  among 
the  same  number  of  men.  Captain  Simonson,  too, 
and  his  brave  boys  stood  nobly  to  their  pieces  and 
served  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  falling 
back  of  the  First  Ohio  caused  a  slight  waver  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regiments  upon  its  right,  and  Colonel 
Baldwin,  fearing  lest  the  line  might  fall  back,  gal- 
loped to  the  front  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  his  own 
regiment,  and  shouted,  "  Follow  me !"  The  noble 
soldiers  obeyed ;  but  they  had  moved  scarcely  a  rod 
when  their  right  became  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict ,  in  which  the  bayonet  was  used  with  fearful 
power;  and  here,  amidst  the  darkening  shades  of 
night,  rendered  more  dark  by  the  sulphurous  canopy 
of  smoke,  and  amidst  a  frightful  storm  of  leaden 
kail,  the  gallant  Colonel  Baldwin  fell,  pierced  with 
balls — as  noble  a  soldier  as  yielded  life  upon  the  altar 
of  our  country  on  that  carnage  day.  The  line  now 
fell  back  some  distance  and  then  reformed  upon  the 
Sixth  Indiana,  the  First  and  Ninety-third  Ohio  on 
the  right,  and  the  Louisville  Legion  on  the  left.  In 
this  deadly  conflict  the  heroic  Major  Thomasson,  of 
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16  Lt>uisville  Legion,  also  felL     Captain  Simonson, 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  hj  the  position  of  the  foe, 
^^d  fearful  of  capture  in  the  darkness  when  the 
Brigade  fell  back,  retreated  with  liis  battery,  losing 
one  piece  by  its  becoming  entangkd  in  a  tree  and 
having  the  hoi'ses  shot.     At  this  critical  juncture  a 
regiment  anived  to  reinforce  the  line,  and .  in  the 
darkness  supposing  oar  men  to  be  rebels^  fired  a  vol- 
ley,  killing  and   wounding  several,  and  then  fled. 
The  battle  still  raged,  the  men  fighting  in  retreat 
hand  to  hand.    It  was  then  the  gallant  Captain  Kns- 
^Ul,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  fell,  while  heroically  com- 
HBating  with  his  sword, 

Willichj  too,  maintained  the  conflict  with  his  usual 
gpiritj  and  received  the  rebel  onset  with  a  murderous 
volley.  The  enemy,  repulsed  m^ith  heavy  loss,  massed 
additional  forces  on  his  front  and  renewed  the  assault. 
Bravely  his  men  contended  for  their  gix^und.  The 
Fifteenth  Ohio,  which  had  been  lying  as  reserve, 
ymoved  promptly  to  the  front,  deploying  on  the  left 
^g  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  and  aided  in  the  w  ork ;  but 
the  brigade  was  greatly  outnumbered  and  forced  to 
fall  back,  leaving  its  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  It  soon  reformed  in  a  semi-circle,  and 
again  hurled  destruction  upon  the  enemy.  Nobly  it 
sought  to  recover  the  lost  gT'ouod,  to  regain  its  fallen 
comrades ;  but  that  it  could  not  hope  to  do,  the  foe 
was  so  much  superior  in  force.  At  ona  tima  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  a  rebel  in  a  lusty  tone 
c^led  out,  *'  Surrender^  boys,  and  you're  safe !     Snr- 
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ih«  Iji^uisvUk^  lit^giout  d:»o  foil  Onpt^n  Suuouhhu, 
plactnl  nt  a  di^ailvHiitHjjt^  by  i\w  )H^itiou  of  tiio  ftH\ 
and  fearftil  of  oapt\in>  in  tho  darkiu^n^  whou  tho 
brigadt^  Ml  W^ki  n^trtNit^)  witli  his  Imttwy,  Iwing 
<me  pieci*  by  iu  InnHviuing  ont^ngltM)  Jw  a  trtn^  ami 
having  tho  lioriKHi  »hot  At  thi*  critical  junotuiv  a 
r^gimtmt  arrivtHl  to  muforot^  tht^  liiu>,  aiul  in  the 
darknca^  aupiK)«aug  our  inon  t^>  Ih>  rolmK  AixhI  a  vi^l- 
ley,  killing  and  wounding  several,  and  thou  AkhI, 
The  Ivattio  9till  ragtnli  tlio  men  fighting  in  n^ti^t 
hand  to  hand.  It  wa«  then  the  gallant  C^^pUun  Rua* 
•ell,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  fidl,  whilo  hc4x>ii'<Uly  otun- 
bating  with  hia  HwonL 

Willioh,  toO|  maintained  the  tHmiliot  with  \\\h  \\m$\ 
spirit,  and  received  the  rtdvel  onm>t  with  a  numlenniM 
volley.  The  enemy,  re])uIiHHl  with  lu»avy  low,  maiaetl 
additional  f^rcen  on  hisfWmt  and  iHrnewtnl  the  aaaault. 
Bravely  his  num  eonttrndtnl  for  their  ground.  The 
PiftiHMith  Ohio,  which  had  Xmnx  lying  an  nwrve, 
moved  pnunptly  U\  the  fh>nt,  deploying  on  the  Uh 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  antl  aided  in  the  work  ;  but 
the  brigade  wan  gn^atly  outnnmbeitHl  an<l  foivtul  to 
fall  back,  leaving  its  <lead  anil  wo\mded  in  the  handn 
of  the  enemy.  It  mnm  rt^formed  in  a  Hemi-ciiH>lt^,  and 
again  hurled  dtwtniction  upon  the  enemy.  Nimbly  it 
sought  to  rt^cover  the  lost  g)\>und,  to  rt^gain  it^  fallen 
oonn*ad<m ;  but  that  it  could  not  hope  to  <lo,  tht^  foe 
was  HO  much  Huporior  in  form^.  At  one  timt^  then* 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  a  nd)el  in  a  luNty  tone 
called  out,  **  Surrender,  boys,  and  you^rc  safe  I    Sm^ 
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render !"  One  inatantaneous  and  unanlmonB  respons^ 
of  '^  Never !"  and  the  crash  of  battle  again  resounded. 
Captain  Goodspecd  planted  his  battery  first  upon  tHe 
flanks  and  then  to  tlie  rear  and  centi-e  of  the  brigade, 
and  directed  a  constant  fire  of  solid  sliot  and  shell 
against  the  enemy.  His  battery  belcbing  its  lurid 
flames  upon  the  deepening  gloomj  drew  the  fire  of 
the  rebel  artillery ;  but  hia  men  faltered  not,  and 
served  their  pieces  with  admirable  skill.  Finally  the 
enemy  ceased  flidog  on  Willich's  front  and  withdrew. 
The  rebel  fire  which  struck  Willich's  line  swept 
along  Dodge's  front  with  terrific  energy,  involving 
the  skirmishers  and  forcing  them  back  upon  the  main 
line.  The  rebel  column  moved  up,  closed  into  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  and  thenceforward  the  ground  was  most 
fiercely  disputed*  The  fire  was  tremendous  on  either 
sidej  and  no  body  of  men  could  long  withstand  it. 
The  second  brigade,  few  in  numbers,  was  compelled 
to  fall  back,  the  enemy  closely  pl}ang  it  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Colonel  Dodge,  full  of  ardor  and 
maddened  at  the  slaughter  inflicted  on  his  comrades, 
assisted  by  regimental  commanders,  again  rallied  the 
brigade  and  opixjsed  a  resistance  difficult  to  over- 
come.    Colonel   Buekner/  conspicuous  here,  as  at 


7.  Colonel  Allen  Buekner  was  bom  on  Ihe  8th  of  Octobert  1830,  in 
York  township*  Clark  county,  niinok.  At  Che  acr*?  of  twentj-threc  he 
Joitjed  the  niinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  fepiscopal  CbuTch,  and 
«U5(m  bct^ame  one  of  the  pione«r  ministers  in  that  country.  He  continued 
in  the  ininljtrj'  until  Jnly,  1061,  doing  good  aen'ice  among  the  people. 
He  assisted  in  recruiting  com  p*iny  H,  Twcntj^-^-Mh  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
was  elected  ita  first  lieu  ten  nut  With  musket  iu  hnnd  be  led  his  company 
through  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  on  the  fith,  7th  tuid  8th  of  March,  (SSi 
Afl^r  the  siege  of  Cortnth  he  tendered  Ms  re&tgnatian,  in  conaequenee  of 
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Stone  River,  for  his  courage,  seized  the  battle-colors 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  and  shouted,  "  Boys, 
this  is  the  old  flag  !  Don't  desert  it !  We  must 
fight  until  it  floats  over  all  the  land !  Stand  by  it, 
boys — aright  here — ^there  is  no  danger!"  Yet  the 
ear  was  deafened  by  the  sound  of  flying  missiles ! 
Colonel  Rose,  Lieutenant  colonels  Pyfer,  Dunn,  Hurd 
and  Rives,  Majors  Collins,  Fitzsimmons  and  Phillips, 
all  displayed  great  gallantry,  remaining  with  their 
men  like  true  soldiers  and  directing  them  in  the 
combat. 

This  contest,  the  fiercest  ever  waged  by  the  second 
brigade,  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  was  fright- 
ful in  its  slaughter.  Suddenly  the  enemy  ceased  his 
fire  and  fell  back ;  but  Willich  and  Baldwin,  on  the 
left,  were  still  involved,  and  heavily,  Nor  was  the 
contest  ended  with  the  second  brigade.  Under  cover 
of  the  darkness  which  now  veiled  the  earth,  the  foe 
had  withdrawn,  silently  moved  well  to  the  right,  and 
again  advanced  with  a  hideous  yell  directly  upon  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  brigade.  Here  another 
fearful  scene  occurred.  The  two  forces  closed  into 
the  same  line  and  fought  desperately  with  the  bayo- 


afflicdon  in  his  family.  He  was  hardly  at  home  before  another  call  was 
made  by  the  President  He  then  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth Illinois,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chaplain ;  but  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  regiment  he  was  elected  major,  and  promoted  colouei  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1868.  At  Missionary  ludge,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  he  led  his  gallant  command  up  the  heights,  charged  the  enemy 
in  his  chosen  rifle  pits,  and  captured  two  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty 
pounders,  named  "  Ladv  Buckner"  and  *'  Lady  Breckenridge.'*  He  has 
nobly  earned  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Fighting  Parson."  In  the  late  bat- 
tie  at  Resaca,  Georgia,  he  was  severely  }f  not  mortally  wounded. 
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Bet;  many  clubbed  their  muskets  and  felled  each 
other  to  the  ground  ;  officers  drew  their  swords  and 
cut  to  pieces  their  combatants.  But  iu  this  affair  the 
brigade  was  worsted.  It  could  not  cope  successfully 
with  aueh  a  foe.  In  the  darkness  and  desperation 
of  the  fight  the  greater  part  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania  and  nearly  half  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Illinois  had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  line,  and 
were  captured.  Many  of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thir- 
tieth Indiana  shared  the  same  fate.  Rose,  Pyfer  and 
Phillips^  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Col- 
lins, of  the  Twenty*ninth,  and  Fitzsimmons,  of  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana,  the  latter  already  wounded,  were 
captured.  Fully  four  hundred  out  of  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty,  the  strength  of  the  brigade  in  the  morn^ 
ing,  were  then  lost,  besides  the  killed  and  wounded, 
which  had  been  many.  There  was  a  mere  handful 
left  now*  The  enemy  still  sought  to  break  the  second 
line,  but  failed,  and  so  retired  with  his  prisoners,  his 
skirmishers  only  keeping  up  a  rapid  but  deeultoiy 
fire. 

The  Twentieth  Ohio  battery,  which  had  particLi> 
pated  in  the  early  part  of  this  night  struggle,  but 
which  had  been  ordered  back  by  Colonel  Dodge, 
when  the  enemy  menaced  his  right  flank,  became 
now  the  rallying  point  of  the  brigade.  At  this  junc- 
ture General  Johnson  rode  forward,  complimented 
the  men  for  their  gallantry,  and  ordered  them  to  the 
rear  for  the  night.  The  division  deployed  colunm 
and  bivouacked  near  the  Chattanooga  road,  and  near 
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the  position  of  its  first  formation  in  the  forenoon. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Second  Division  for 
the  19th  of  September.  The  night  struggle  was 
fearfully  sublime — such  a  scene  as  is  rarely  witnessed 
on  the  field  of  battle — ^a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  participated  in  it.  The  incessant  roll 
of  musketry,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  explosion 
of  shell  and  the  crash  of  solid  shot,  the  darkness 
which  revealed  neither  friend  nor  foe,  save  when  illu- 
mined by  the  lurid  flash  of  the  weapons  of  death, 
the  clash  of  bayonets,  the  yell,  the  shout,  the  fall  of 
comrades — all  were  terrible,  and  can  but  thrill  the 
soul  of  humanity  with  horror  as  it  reflects  upon  that 
sanguinary  hour. 

Night  closed  the  battle  day.  The  forces  on  the 
right  of  the  Second  Division  had  fought  most  nobly 
against  overpowering  numbers.  Qenerals  Palmer, 
Van  Cleve,  Reynolds,  Davis,  Wood,  Sheridan  and 
Negley  successively  saved  each  the  other  and  stayed 
the  rebel  tide.  The  enemy  had  every  where  been 
repulsed,  and  our  army  had  gained  full  possession  of 
the  Rossville  and  Dry  Valley  roads  to  Chattanooga. 
Our  cavalry  covered  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  valley 
of  the  Chickamauga — ^the  great  object  of  the  battle 
of  that  day.  But  the  strife  was  not  ended.  The 
night  wore  slowly  and  sadly  away.  The  pale-faced 
moon  shone  faintly  over  the  field  of  carnage,  and 
silently  performed  her  nightly  voyage.  The  two 
armies  lay  near  each  other,  weary,  wan,  and  terribly 
decimated,  waiting  for  sunrise  that  they  might  renew 
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the  struggle  and  still  further  press  the  conflict.  The 
hospitals  presented  a  busy  scene.  Hundreds  were 
undergoing  the  amputation  of  limbs,  and  hundreds 
more  were  dying  from  their  mortal  wounds ;  while 
Iiundreds  more  of  dead  and  wounded  men  lay  between 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies — the  former  unconscious 
of  pain,  the  latter  shivering  and  moaning  from  the 
biting  coldness  of  that  first  September  frost.  The 
ambulances  and  their  attendants  traversed  the  field 
of  battle  and  the  open  space,  picking  up  the  wounded 
and  administering  the  soothing  cordials.  But  even 
this  sacred  mission  was  fraught  with  danger.  The 
enemy  with  heartless  infamy  ever  and  anon  directed 
a  musketry  fire  on  the  hospital  traiuj  and  on  several 
occasions  hurled  solid  shot,  destroying  ambulances 
and  killing  men  and  teams.  Humanity  will  judge  if 
this  be  civilized  w^arfare,  and  whether  a  people  who 
persistently  pursue  such  barbarous  practices  be  wor- 
thy of  nationality  and  the  lecognition  of  States. 

Towards  morning  all  was  activity*  Our  array  fell 
back  to  a  better  defenfiive  portion,  contracting  its 
lines  and  preparing  for  battle*  The  immense  trains 
of  the  army  were  rapidly  moved  towards  Chatta^ 
nooga,  and  the  hospitals  were  changed  moi'e  to  the 
rear  and  left — a  coui'se  necessitated  by  the  concentrar 
tion  of  the  army  on  that  flank. 

The  new  position  of  the  army  was  a  good  one — 
much  better  than  it  had  held  the  previous  day.  The 
line  of  battle  now  extended  along  a  cross-road  whifh 
runs  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and 
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connects  the  Rossville  with  the  Chattanooga  and 
Lafayette  road-  The  flanks  of  the  line  rested  opon 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  moan  tains.  The  pogition  at 
Gordon^s  MiJls  was  held  by  Lytle*s  brigade,  now  an 

f'-'^lated  bat  important  point,  Sheridan,  well  in  the 
r,  near  the  Widow  Glenn's  hoose,  which  had  been 
tne  army  headquarters  on  the  1 9th,  was  next  on  the 
left;  then  came  Davis's  division,  with  Laiboldt's 
brigade  in  reeerve;  then  Wood  and  Brannan,  %vith  a 
brigade  in  reaerTO ;  then  Reynolds's  division,  with 
Van  Cleve  in  reserve ;  Palmer  came  next,  his  ft*ont 
crossing  the  Lafayette  road,  his  right  sfimewhat 
refused  and  resting  securely  ;  the  Secohd  Divisidk 
joined  him ;  then  came  Baird's  division  and  the 
brigade  of  John  Beatty*  The  cavalry  still  protected 
the  flanlis,  while  Granger's  corps  covered  the  left  and 
rear.  Such  was  the  general  formation  of  our  line  of 
battle  on  that  morning.  The  army  was  concentrated 
on  the  left ;  that  was  the  vital  point—the  right  was 
weak.  Evidently  the  impending  battle  was  to  be 
Jgnght,  on  our  part,  for  the  safety — nay,  the  very 
BBstence  of  the  army,  and  the  occupation  of  Chatta- 
nooga—the great  object  of  the  movement  across  the 
Tennessee,  The  field  of  battle  was  almost  one  vast 
forest.  Here  and  there  were  fields  and  clearings,  but 
our  lines  seldom  occupied  them*  Where  neeeasity 
compelled  the  line  to  front  a  clearing,  it  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  timber.  The  ground  occupied  by  our 
troops  was  very  undulating — a  succession  of  hills 
and  ravines. 
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It  was  Sunday.  Would  there  be  a  battle  ?  The 
soldiers  were  satisfied  that  if  there  was  Bragg  would 
be  the  attacking  party,  as  General  Rosecrans  never 
voluntarily  fights  on  that  day.  Prudence  dictated 
ample  preparations  to  meet  the  assault,  and  so  the 
army  was  busily  engaged  from  daylight  until  eight 
o'clock  in  erecting  rude  breastworks  of  logs  and 
stones. 

As  predicted  by  the  soldiers,  the  rebels  commenced 
the  battle  by  advancing  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on 
our  extreme  left,  attacking  with  great  energy  Beatty, 
Baird,  and  the  Second  Division.  The  order  of  the 
division  was  as  follows  :  The  third  brigade  in  front, 
the  second  brigade  in  the  second  line,  and  the  first 
brigade  in  column  as  reserve.  The  Sixth  Indiana 
and  the  Ninety-third  Ohio,  of  the  third  brigade, 
received  the  brunt  of  this  attack  on  the  division 
front,  and  behaved  most  manfully.  The  enemy 
advanced  in  three  lines,  but  our  gallant  boys  lay 
concealed  behind  their  rude  breastwork  and  allowed 
him  to  approach  within  one  hundred  yards*  before 
they  delivered  their  fire.  The  effect  was  terrible — 
nearly  annihilating  the  first  line  of  the  rebels.  His 
second  line  came  up,  and  encountered  a  similar  fate. 
Then,  maddened  with  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  he 
hurled  an  increased  force  against  these  two  regiments, 
resolved  on  forcing  them  to  retreat  or  suffer  the  bay- 
onet. But  the  heroic  band  was  invincible ; — ^they 
repulsed  every  attempt  to  carry  the  position,  inflicting 
enormous  loss  upon  the  enemy.     Their  own  loss  was 
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trivial,  eonsidering  the  desperation  of  the  fight. 
Xientenant  Colonel  Tripp,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  and 
Lieut^^nant  Colonel  Martin,  Ninety-third  Ohio,  were 
*imded  and  carried  from  the  field.  Bot  Baird  and 
itty  were  not  so  BuecessfuL  Bravely  their  men 
iggled  to  resist  the  surging  tide^  but  overpowered 
numbers  they  were  forced  to  fall  back.  Upon  a 
ridge  opposite  their  front  the  enemy  had  planted  & 
battery,  from  which  he  mercilessly  hurled  ishot  and 
shelh  General  Johnson,  with  the  tnie  instinct  ef  a 
soldier,  seeing  the  left  was  slowly  retiring,  promptly 
ordered  the  second  brigade  to  its  support,  leaving 
Grosskoppf 's  battery  in  position  in  the  rear.  This 
gallant  command,  now  reduced  in  strength  to  less 
than  an  ordinary  regiment,  moved  gallantly  to  the 
point  of  danger^  and  formed  between  Generals  Baird 
and  Beatty,  thus  losing  its  connection  with  the  divi- 
sion. The  conflict  here  was  fierce  and  bloody.  For 
a  time  the  left  held  its  ground.  The  second  brigade 
killed  the  horses  and  many  of  the  gunners  belonging 
to  the  rebel  batteiy  opposite,  foiling  every  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  manage  his  artillery  at  that  point. 
Meantime  Captains  Simonson's  and  Goodspeed's  bat- 
teries did  splendid  execution  from  their  positions  in 
the  open  field  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  and  materially 
aided  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 

Snddenly,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  pro* 
claimed' that  he  had  succeeded  in  planting  batteries 
in  front  of  Beatty  and  Baird,  and  the  struggle  now 
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assumed  a  terrible  intensity.  The  roll  of  musketry, 
the  booming  of  cannon,  the  whizzing  and  crashing  of 
bullets  and  shot  and  shell,  intermingled  with  rebel 
whoops  and  Federal  cheers,  formed  a  perfect  Pande^ 
monium  of  sound  that  drowned  everything — even 
thought  itself.  This  assault  could  not  be  withstood, 
and  the  entire  left  fell  back.  The  second  brigade 
was  borne  bac&  with  the  rest,  but  still  fighting  obsti- 
nately. When  Colonel  Dodge's  brigade  moved  to 
reinforce  the  left,  General  Johnson  directed  General 
Willich  to  occupy  his  position.  This  gave  the  third 
brigade  more  immediate  support.  Just  previous  to 
this  last  assault  General  Johnson  had  ordered  Willich 
to  give  active  support.  He  sent  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana,  Colonel  Erdelmeyer,  and  the  Porty-ninth 
Ohio  to  aid  the  third  brigade,  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  W.  W.  Berry,  of  the  "  Louisville 
Legion,"  and  the  Pifteenth  Ohio  and  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Illinois  to  support  Captain  Goodspeed's  battery. 
The  enemy  having  forced  back  the  troops  on  the  left 
flank  and  discovered  a  gap  caused  by  this  retirement, 
poured  through  it  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
second  and  third  brigades.  Colonel  Berry  promptly 
ordered  his  reserve  line,  the  Pirst  Ohio  and  the  Pifth 
Kentucky,  to  change  front  to  meet  this  attack.  The 
Pifteenth  and  Porty-ninth  Ohio  and  Thirty-second 
Indiana  also  faced  by  the  rear  rank,  opening  on  the 
enemy's  front  and  flank  with  a  galling  cross-fire.  Cap- 
ifiin  Goodspeed's  battery,  most  ably  supported  by  the 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  also  changed  front,   directly 
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facing  the  advancing  rebels,  ^^  delivered  an  accurate 
fire  of  shot  and  shell,  whiclt  soon  caused  his  line  to 
waver.  Other  regiments  belonging  to  Baird's  com- 
mand now  rallied  and  formed  in  line  with  the  first 
and  third  brigades,  and  so  destructive  were  their 
volleys  that  the  enemy  became  confused  and  partially 
disorganized.  A  charge  was  then  ordered,  and  most 
gallantly  the  men  rushed  upon  him.  It  was  a  terri- 
bly fatal  rout.  The  enemy  fled  back  across  the  same 
ground  over  which  he  had  just  advanced,  scores  of 
his  men  falling  beneath  their  unerring  fire.  The 
Louisville  Legion,  fuU  of  stormy  enthusiasm,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Huston,  badly  crippled  the 
enemy,  wounding  and  capturing  the  rebel  General 
Adams,  of  Texas,  besides  taking  several  other  pris- 
oners. The  First  Ohio  sustained  well  its  part,  but 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  fruits  of  victory.  The 
Thirty-second  Indiana  captured  a  rebel  battle-flag, 
and  passed  over  the  dead  body  of  the  rebel  General 
Walker  and  also  that  of  the  rebel  Colonel  Zuch,  of 
the  Twentieth  Louisiana — ^victims  to  its  deadly  aim. 
The  Forty-ninth  Ohio  captured  fifty  prisoners,  who 
were  sent  to  the  rear.  During  this  charge  its  noble 
conmiander,  Major  Samuel  F.  Gray,  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  glancing  ball,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  field  for  a  time.  Captain  Luther  M.  Strong, 
acting  major,  then  assumed  conmiand,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  coolness  and  gallantry.  Sergeant 
Mi^or  D.  R.  Cook,  acting  adjutant,  also  rendered 
good  service,  and  was  ever,  like  a  true  soldier,  foie- 
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iBtiBt  ill  tlie  fi^it  llie  enemfhtmiag  h&ok  pmmod 
tliree  qittirlets  dfit  ini^tiie  trcM^  tv^eM  i^^  waA 
fMomed  €kmr  old  positioflift  in  tlie  1hi#.  In  the  tcmH 
of  the  Looimne  Legion  Gqytain  &  F.  SlMder,  of  tiie 
Stxlh  Indiana,  fltding  Mosbi^t  adgntant  gmal  of 
llie  tlnid  brigade,  was  wovnded  in  tlie  knee. 

It  was  aboot  fimr  oMod:  in  the  afternoonivlien  i3b» 
tlninder  of  aitilkiy  and  s  Ibaffhl  roll  of  mnsketrjr 
on  General  Bftuman's  frcmt  annovnoed  anotlilnr  deb 
perste  attaclL  All  along  the  line  since  morning  liw 
battle  hflid  b^rai  Mging  at  intertals  with  great^ftuyi 
Divisions  had  been  constantly  marching  to  sncow 
threatened  points,  and  by  dint  of  the  masterly  conf^ 
age  and  endnranee  of  the  men  (often  read  of,  bnt 
{Seldom  seen)  amidst  a  ram  of  iron,  had  held  tbl 
gronnd  and  signally  repnlsed  the  enemy.  Bat  at  last 
^e  right  was  doomed :  it  was  a  hard  fate,  bat  conld 
not  be  resisted.  Aboat  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  conflict  had  again  rolled  from  the  left  to  the 
centre.  General  Thomas  called  for  reinforcements, 
his  aide  stating  that  Brannan  was  oat  of  line,  and 
that  Reynolds's  right  was  exposed.  General  Hose- 
crans  directed  Greneral  Wood  to  close  ap  on  Reynolds,^ 
thereby  covering  the  groand  supposed  to  be  vacated 
by  Brannan.  Wood  moved  his  command  to  the  1^, 
and  found  Brannan  in  line,  bat  en  eohdan.  Ndti 
knowing  that  General  Rosecrans  had  understood' 
Brannan  to  be  out  of  line,  and  that  the  object  of  his 
nv>vement  was  simply  to  close  the  supposed  interval, 
and  his  order  being  to  close  up  on  Reynolds,  hm 
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aoved  to  his  support,  passing  in  rear  of  Brannan's 
ine.  General  Davis,  ignorant  of  Wood's  movement 
b  the  left,  took  no  measures  to  extend  his  line  so  as 
90  cover  the  interval.  The  foe  was  alert,  however ; 
br  before  the  defective  point  in  the  line  was  discovered 
ie  rushed  through  the  gap  with  an  overwhelming 
brce,  striking  Davis  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  and 
throwing  his  division  into  confusion.  He  also  struck 
IVood's  right  brigade,  which  had  not  yet  cleared  the 
nterval,  shattered  Brannan's  right,  forcing  his  artil- 
ery  back  through  Van  Cleve's  division,  which  was 
noving  to  the  support  of  the  left,  throwing  it  into 
jonfusion  and  creating  a  partial  rout.  Laiboldt's 
>rigade,  which  had  served  as  a  support  to  General 
•)avis,  shared  his  fate.  General  Sheridan,  under 
>rders  to  support  General  Thomas,  beheld  with  dis- 
nay  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  advancing,  cutting* 
lim  off  from  the  centre  and  left,  and  another  column 
tretching  away  beyond  •his  light,  moving  to  attack 
dm  on  that  flank.  But  the  "  Little  Corporal,"  as 
le  is  styled,  determined  to  gain  General  Thomas's 
uffering  host,  gallantly  charged  the  intervening  foe ; 
)ut  at  that  instant  he  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the 
>ther  rebel  force,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  he 
vaa  thrown  into  disorder  and  compelled  to  fall  back, 
lere  General  Rosecrans  threw  himself  into  the  very 
hickest  of  the  fight.  He  rallied  the  disorganized 
nasses  near  the  Dry  Valley  road,  and  with  General' 
Sheridan  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  being  again  over- 
)owered,  he  retreated  to  Rossville,  and  moved  to  the 
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support  of  the  left  by  way  of  the  Lafayette  road. 
Gteneral  Davis,  rallying  his  troops  so  fiercely  assailed, 
moved  down  the  Dry  Valley  road,  towards  our  right. 
Thus  this  unfortunate  occurrence  came  near  resulting 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  army. .  By  it  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan,  and  a  portion  of 
Van  Cleve's,  carrying  with  them  Generals  Rosecrans, 
McCook  and  Crittenden,  were  driven  from  the  field, 
and  thus  prevented  from  rendering  any  aid  at  that 
vital  moment,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army — 
the  commands  of  Generals  Baird,  Johnson,  Palmer, 
Reynolds,  Wood,  Brannan,  and  a  portion  of  Negley's 
and  Van  Cleve's,  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  in 
all — ^were  left  to  fight  the  combined  rebel  army,  fully 
eighty  thousand  strong.  Well  might  those  patriot 
soldiers  feel  sick  at  heart  as  they  realized  the  fearfal 
odds ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  soldier  but  said,  "  We'll  beat  them  yet !" 

The  enemy  having  cut  off  the  right  of  our  army, 
now  hurled  his  masses  against,  the  solid  front  pre- 
sented by  the  remainder.  He  had  tried  the  left  and 
met  with  a  disastrous  repulse  and  the  loss  of  two  of 
his  generals.  He  now  directed  his  energies  against 
the  extreme  right,  held  by  General  Brannan.  The 
strife  that  ensued  was  desperate  and  bloody,  and 
ended  in  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  a  gap  in  a 
ridge  on  Brannan's  right,  which  commanded  the 
entire  rear  of  the  army.  Affairs  were  critical.  The 
array  seemed  in  its  death  throes — destruction  and 
capture  appeared  inevitable.     There  was  no  rift  now 
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in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  battle  ;— no 
rsy  ot  sTinlight  betokened,  the  approving  smile  of 
Heaven  on  our  cause,  Wsm  the  hope  of  freedom  and 
humanity  to  be  crnslied  then  and  there  by  the  utter 
annihilation  of  one  of  the  grandest  armies  of  the 
public  i  It  would  be  but  the  work  of  a  very  few 
Dutes  for  the  rebel  army,  now  fluehed  with  the 
Ttpparent  delirinra  of  succe^B,  to  move  down  in  iolid 
phalanx,  take  its  position  in  reverse,  and  drive  it  into 
the  monntains.  No  !  the  God  of  Battles  reserves  no 
such  Bad  tate  for  the  "  Army  of  the  Cnmberland  !" 
General  Gordon  Granger,  from  his  position,  away  on 
the  left  towards  Rossville,  knowing  from  the  sound 
that  a  furious  battle  was  raging,  and  feeling  that  a 
part  of  his  command  wae  needed,  hastened  without 
orders  from  the  commanding  general  to  the  support  of 
General  Thomas,  He  confronted  the  enemy  in  the 
gap,  and  the  gallant  Steedman,  with  a  regimental 
color  in  his  hand,  led  the  attatik.  It  was  a  dreadful 
carnage^,  and  a  thousand  brave  men  purchased  the 
victory  with  their  blood.  The  enemy  was  routed — 
he,  too,  losing  fearfully^  Then  Longstreetj  with  his 
veteran  rebel  hosts,  attempted  to  storm  the  position. 
Thrice  he  charged,  and  was  each  time  repulsed.  The 
last  time,  being  out  of  ammunition,  Granger^s  men 
used  the  bayonet.  While  this  desperate  struggle  was 
impending  at  the  gap,  another  was  being  waged  on 
the  left.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  second  and  third 
brigades  held  their  positions  in  the  front,  sustaining 
and  returning  a  murderous  fire,  and  were  driving  the 
36 
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enemy  when  another  column  moved  well  to  the  lefk 
and  flank  of  Beatty's  brigade,  seriously  threatening  to 
turn  it.  General  Thomas,  seeing  the  danger,  with- 
drew Reynolds  from  his  position,  and  ordered  him  to 
the  menaced  point. 

The  enemy  now  pressed  closely  upon  the  vacated 
front  and  directed  a  furious  cannonade  upon  General 
WiUich's  brigade,  which  lay  in  reserve  in  the  south; 
west  corner  of  an  open  field  in  rear  of  the  position. 
Finally,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest,  and  General  Thomas  ordered  a  withdrawal 
of  the  army.  Gradually  the  troops  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Second  Division  fell  back,  covering  the 
Chattanooga  road.  The  enemy,  seemingly  apprised 
of  the  intention,  closed  in,  directing  an  awful  fire  on 
the  Second  Division,  and  especially  upon  Willich'fl 
brigade,  which  still  supported  Captain  Goodspeed's 
battery.  The  enemy  advanced  on  three  sides.  The 
brigade  fought  with  determined  bravery,  and  the 
battery  hurled  shells  and  canister  into  the  ranks  of 
the  foe  with  such  rapidity  that  they  could  not  be 
withstood.  Under  cover  of  its  fire  Willich  deployed 
his  column,  and  making  a  temporary  display  of  an 
extended  front,  deceived  the  rebels  as  to  his  real 
strength,  and  thus  enabled  the  battery  to  retire,  the 
brigade  following  slowly,  contracting  its  front;  and 
presenting  a  firm  face  to  the  enemy.  While  the 
.brigade  was  thus  defending  the  battery.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Duncan  J.  Hall,  a  young  and  most  promising 
ofiScer,  fell,  pierced  through  the  abdomen  by  a  musket 
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ball.  His  last  words  were,  "  Tell  my  parents  I  died 
for  my  flag  and  country ;  tell  my  regiment  to  stand 
by  their  flag  and  country." 

The  second  and  third  brigades,  with  Simonson's 
battery,  retired  by  the  left  flank,  moving  across  a 
large  open  field,  towards  the  Chattanooga  road. 
General  Johnson  rode  forward  and  delivered  the 
^order.  He  was  greeted  by  the  enemy  with  a  perfect 
shower  of  bullets,  but  fortunately  was  unharmed. 
Lieutenant  J.  J.  Siddell,  of  the  third  brigade  staff, 
communicated  this  order  to  the  advance  lines  of  that 
brigade  amidst  an  equally  destructive  fire,  and  also 
fortunately  escaped.  While  crossing  the  open  field 
both  brigades  suffered  from  the  converging  fire  of 
three  febel  batteries.  In  consequence  of  this  fire 
there  was  considerable  confusion  in  their  ranks,  but 
nothing  like  panic.  In  this  withdrawal  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  battery  lost  a  caisson,  it  breaking  down. 
The  enemy  followed,  but  not  rapidly,  as  if  fearful  of 
awaking  slumbering  vengeance.  The  division  was 
soon  securely  posted  on  the  hills,  and  again  showed  a 
determined  front ;  but  the  foe  had  evidently  ceased 
the  battle,  as  he  did  not  move  to  the  attack.  Division 
after  division  moved  towards  Chattanooga,  being 
constantly  rejoined  by  stragglers  and  those  who 
during  the  engagement  had  become  separated  from 
their  commands. 

The  incessant  labors  of  the  army — ^its  weary  con-^ 
dition,  most  of  the  men  having  slept  scarcely  two 
hours  since  the  evening  of  t lie  17th — ^the  scarcity  of 
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ammunitioiij  food  and  water,  the  men  snffering  moch 
for  want  of  tlie  latter — these  were  the  reasons  wbich 
determined  General  Thomas  (who  tad  discretionaiy 
inatructionB  from  General  Kosecrans)  to  retire  the 
SLvmy  to  Rossville,  This  place  presented  a  still  better 
defensive  position  for  the  army,  and  completely 
covered  all  approaches  to  Chattanooga  from  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  By  midnight  the  army  was 
concentrated  in  front  of  Rossvillej  as  shown  by  the 
map.  Greneral  Thomas  held  the  gap  through  Mis- 
sionary Kidge,  General  McCook  held  the  ridge  on 
the  rightj  General  Crittenden  guarded  the  leftj  and 
General  Granger  occupied  a  position  in  reserve*  The 
troops  evinced  bo  signs  of  discomfiture,  and  cheerily 
erected  palisades  of  rails  and  logs  for  their  protection. 
An  abundance  of  supplies  soon  came  up  from  Chat- 
tanooga, and  the  whole  army,  gay  and  jubilanti 
hurled  defiance  at  the  combined  rebel  forces. 

It  was  expected  the  battle  would  be  renewed  the 
next  morning,  but  the  enemy  ventured  only  a  recon- 
noissance,  which  was  quickly  repulsed.  That  night 
(the  2l8t  of  September)  General  llosecrans  ordered 
the  army  to  fall  back  upon  Chattanooga,  five  mil^ 
distantj  where  it  arrived  without  molestation;  and 
thus  the  objective  point  of  this  grand  campaign, 
resulting  in  the  terrific  carnage  of  Chickamauga,  was 
gained  and,  as  subsequent  events  proved^  effectually 
maintained. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  All  in 
all   it  was  a  victory  to  oar  arms.    On  the  19th  of 
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September  the  entire  array j  witli  the  except ioq  of 

two  brigades,  was  in  the  battle,  and  fought  valiantly^ 
defeating  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  its  left 
flank,  securing  it^  own  concentration,  and  gaining  the 
great  object  of , that  day's  strife— the  approaches  to 
Chattanooga.  The  battle  of  the  20th  was  equally  a 
Buccess  tor  us,  until  the  enemy,  discovering  the  unfor- 
tunate gap  occasioned  by  a  withdrawal  of  General 
Wood's^  divdsioiij  pressed  on  and  by  numeiical  supe- 
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S.  The  Biogr&pby  of  this  distlngubliad  Gbneral  iUould  h&re  be&m  em- 
bodied in  the  text ;  but  tbe  material  eame  too  ltLt4.%  and  wc  now  append 
tMs  brief  aketcli: 

Brtgtidier  General  Thomas  J,  Wood,  United  States  Volunteers,  and 
Colonel  of  the  second  reg^lmenl  of  cavalrj,  wtis  born  in  Munfordfvtlle, 
KeDtncky,  on  the  ^th  day  of  8fiptembar»  1^25.  After  pacing  through 
the  ordiimry  schools  of  hla  ufltive  Stitte,  lie  vm  appointed  a  cadet  in  tbe 
United  Suites  Military  Academy  in  February,  1641 ;  entered  the  academy 
in  tbe  fullowin;^  Jiinft.  nm\  rracluated  fifth,  in  a  das^  ot  forty  one  mem- 
bers*  In  Jnne,  1845.  On  graunatiri^,  Genoral  Wood  was  assigned  to  the 
Topojjrnphical  Engineers  as  a  Recond  lieutennnt,  and  was  immediat^ily 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Zacbary  Taylor,  commanding^  tbe  Army  of 
Occupathin  at  Corpus  ClrHsti,  Texas.  He  remained  with  the  aitny,  par- 
dcipatiniB:  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Reseca  de  la  Palma,  on  the 
8Ui  and  Olb  of  3Iiij,  1848,  For  bis  ga  linn  try  and  good  coiuiuct  in  these 
battlt*s  ho  was  specially  recommended  by  (General  Taylor  for  promo! ion. 
He  was  with  tbti  army  under  General  Ta3dor  in  tbe  advance  on  Monte- 
rey, Mexico,  in  September,  1846,  nnd  piirticipate^i  in  all  the  opomtions 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  ilmt  t^tron^iiold.  He  also  participated 
in  ihf  bard' fought  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  f fe  ^yQs  breveted  by  Congress 
for  gal hm try  and  good  conduct  in  this  batde,  lit'  then  joined  the  army 
idi-^r  General  Scott,  assigned  lo  conquer  a  peace  by  llje  capture  of  the 
;y  of  Mexico.  It  Bhould  be  here  remembered  that  he  was  transferred 
In  November,  184(1,  at  hh  own  request,  from  the  TojioLriaphieal  Eujcri- 
neers  to  the  second  re^^ment  of  Dragoons,  Tbe  application  was  Induced 
by  the  filownee^s  of  promotion  in  tlie  staif  corps.  After  tbQ^  capture  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  conchision  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Guadalupe 
EQdaigo,  he  left  Mexico  with  his  regimetit,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to 
the  frontier  of  Tf^xas,  where  be  remained  on  duty  six  wars.  He  wiii 
then  ordered  to  New  York  city  on  recruiting  service.  In  March,  18r>/i, 
he  wa6  promoted  second  captain  in  tbe  first  regiment  of  cavalry.  From 
1855  lo  the  autumn  of  IR59,  be  wa^i  eu^a^^ed  in  the  Indian  campaigrns  of 
his  rejrfment  on  the  Western  Plains.  In  Dec  timber,  1850,  he  ohiained  a 
leave  of  abst-ncti  to  visU  Europe,  and  rt^niained  abroad*  studying  hla  pro- 
fiessjon  and  traveling,  U 1 1  the  l&t  of  April,  18^t  He  was  ihm  ordered 
to  ludiana  to  organise  and  maater  into  at;rvice  the  volunteers  from  thut 
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riority  routed  the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  and  then, 
after  this  disaster,  when  the  rebel  host  deeded  the 
victory  an  easy  task,  it  was  foUed  in  its  saperhaman 
exertions  to  turn  either  flank  of  our  army,  and  at  five 
o'clock,  after  a  last  desperate  but  fruitless  assault,  it 
ceased  the  combat.  Then  the  army  withdrew  to 
Rossville,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  there  awaited 


State.  He  remained  on  this  duty  tiU  the  11th  of  October,  1861,  and  mus- 
tered more  than  40,000  volunteers  into  the  service.  On  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  at  Gamp  Nevin,  in  what  sub- 
sequently became  the  Second  Division  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Ohia 
General  Wood  remained  in  command  of  this  brigade  till  the  middle  of  % 
December,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where 
the  sixth  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  or^inized,  and  he  wae 
placed  in  command  of  it.  He  remained  in  command  of  this  division  to 
the  1st  of  October,  1863,  participating,  at  its  head,  in  all  the  campaigns 
and  battles  of  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland.  At  Stone  River 
his  division  was  the  only  one  in  the  entire  army  that  lost  no  ground  and 
no  artillery,  though  twice  fiercely  attacked  after  the  assaults  had  ceaaed 
on  every  other  part  of  our  line.  The  rebel  General  Polk,  in  his  official 
report  of  that  battle,  in  speaking  of  the  stubborn  resistance  his  trocfW 
hf^  encountered  from  his  division,  says  '*  the  position  occupied  by  toe 
division  of  Bri^dier  General  Wood,  of  the  Federal  anny,  was  admira- 
bly selected  and  well  defended."  Early  in  October,  1863,  General  Wood 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  third  division  of  the  fourth  anny 
corps.  At  the  head  of  this  division  (in  which  were  the  first  and  Udrd 
brigades  of  the  old  Second  Division),  on  the  23d  of  November,  1888. 
unaided  by  any  other  troops.  General  Wood  stormed  Orchard  Knob  and 
the  rifle  pits  connected  with  it,  capturing  many  prisoners  and  small 
arms.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1863,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  he  led 
the  assault  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge.  His  division  was 
the  first  troops  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  captured  29  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, over  2000  prisoners,  many  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and 
seven  regimental  colors.  There  has  been  no  capture  by  a  single  division, 
in  an  open  field  fight,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  equal  to  this. 
He  was  then  ordered  into  East  Tennessee  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoz- 
ville.  Longstreet,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  our  forces,  made  a 
hazardous,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  disastrous  assault  on  the  intrenchments 
at  Knozville,  and  was  signally  repulsed. 

In  the  late  battles  in  Georgia  he  has  greatly  enlarged  his  reputation  as 
a  soldier  and  a  commander.  General  Wood'  is  a  little  less  than  the  me- 
dium heiffht,  and  possesses  a  very  active  physical  and  mental  tempera- 
ment.. He  is  energetic  in  what  he  undertakes  and  tenacious  in  purpose. 
He  is  an  accomplished  soldier  and  a  skillful  commander — indeed,  he  is 
one  of  Kentucky's  most  chivalrous  men,  at  once  an  honor  to  her  own 
and  the  nation's  pride. 
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battle.  But  the  enemy,  deprived  of  over  nineteen 
thousand  combatants,  felt  incapable  of  keeping  the 
field.*  Nominally,  General  Rosecrans  lost  the  battle, 
inasmuch  as,  constantly  retiring  to  contract  his  lines 
and  gain  stronger  natural  positions,  he  left  a  large 
number  of  his  killed  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  campaign  was  offensive,  but  the 
battle  was  defensive.  Had  the  campaign  resulted  in 
forcing  our  army  back  across  the  Tennessee,  the 
result  would  have  been  disastrous  to  our  cause ;  but 
as  it  occupied,  fully  and  securely,  the  great  object 
which  it  sought  to  gain — Chattanooga, — the  impar- 
tial mind  can  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  success. 
On  our  side  we  had  to  regret  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  in 
the  Second  Division  was  heavy,  which  in  itself 
shows  more  potently  than  words  the  gallantry  with 
which  it  maintained  its  part  in  this  great  battle.  Its 
loss  in  killed  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and 
in  wounded  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one — making 
a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  ;  nor  does 
this  include  thfe  losses  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana, 
which  exceeded  one  hundred  men.  Neither  was  its 
bravery  unacknowledged ;  for  Major  General  Thomas 
in  his  official  report  of  the  action,  referring  to  the 
engagements  of  the  19th  and  20th  instant,  said : 

9.  The  rebel  loss  at  Chickamauga  is  thus  giyen  by  the  Confederate 
authorities :  Killed,  2^99 ;  dangerously  wounded,  4.780 ;  slightly  wounded 
10,500— making  a  loss  of  17,579.  [See  *' Advocate  of  Peace"  for  May 
and  June,  1884.]  Besides,  General  Kosecrans  captured  2,001  prisoners- 
making  their  total  loss  19,580. 


A(tH  (IKNKIUL  JOJINHOM'b   ADDRESS. 

•MolumoirM  (livlnlon  of  McOook's  corps,  opportunely  ar- 
rlvcMl  luul  ropctrtod  to  mo.  It  war  doploy^and  engaged 
tlio  onomy,  m\A  iilUir  u  donpomto  struggle,  drove  him  hand- 
Aonioly  for  u  nillo  or  moro,  capturing  seven  pieces  of  ar- 
tlllor)'." 

"Tlu«  diviiilonH  under  mo  behaved  well  and  gallantlj. 
Tlioy  \voi*u  ahly  and  skillt\illy  handled  by  their  oom- 
mandom.'' 

Ut^iuntd  John«i)n,  pixnul  of  the  action  of  his  noble 
dlvUion^  iwiOil  tho  following  addr^  It  bears  date 
of  iKo  'iiM  of  8e(>toiulH>r,  two  dayt  after  the  batUe: 

8oi.nilCH«  or  TH«  ftKWXI^  Dl VISION  :  ^ 

\  muAt  \Vi^mtu1ati>  von  on  your  brilliant  achievements 
ow  lh^^  l*!h  and  ii>Uu  '  Sovou  piece*  of  artillery,  two  battle 
Aa^  and  a  larj^^  nunilvr  ot  prijjonerss  are  amon^r  your 
^r\^^^h\Oi^  Y^^ur  I'^Jvi^v'^n  OonnuAnJor  t^xpeoted  mudi  of 
yxMU  a^^d  he  i*  ha^^pv  to  ^y  that  h:<i  ni^>?t  s^aiiiru'.ne  exMe- 
tatiou  has^  Kxmi  nuw  than  roA:ii«\l.  Ahhou^h  yon  Jort 
manx  of  w^r.r  \vnirao*03^  vc^;  Vv^,;  xriV:  re:i>em':-er  Chi^a- 
ava>\^a  >*^^^h  ^Nloa^uro,  a;^^  u  v*^  s*.^  fir  a<  yc  r.  were  con- 
^N^w*\^«H  a  ji'.^rivM^ji  xio^^r^.  Yo;:  dt:VA:ed  ihe  e;:eiriy  cot 
<v^  o.-.ffvW^'^i  ^wu3;.i.vri$.  :^\,Mcr§..  1  T>.i::i  a:ii  c^-^n£Tata- 
Vai*  x\M^ 

lV,jfa»5cor  vi-o^jewL  Y  A;^,:::r4f»C':r5<.  c^.^rrirrAT^iirj:  IX-risSocL 
tmtif.;"  t:\'S;;:T<  to  t^?^  >^:r. »>«:::  ;c  "r.is  S^Tc-i  azTLx: 
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ed  it  iu  the  tkce  of  a  powerfol  oppoeme  army,  and  crossed 
two  other  grent  inoiintaiti  ranges,  at  tne  only  practicable 
pasBeg^  eomo  forty  miles  between  extremes,  Yoa  coiicen* 
^^ted  in  the  face  of  superior  ruimbers,  fought  the  anny  of 
Braggi  which  jou  drove  from  Shelby ville  and  Tiillahomaj 
>mbmed  with  that  of  John s ton- s  from  Miesiseippi,  and  the 
ied  veterans  of  Long  street's  oorpa,  and  for  two  days  held 
em  at  hay,  giving  tiiem  blow  for  blow,  with  heavy  inter- 
est, Wlien  the  day  closed,  you  held  the  tield,  from  which 
you  withdrew  in  the  face  of  overpowering  numbers,  to  oc- 
copy  the  point  for  which  you  get  out — Cliattanoogal  Yon 
have  acconipli&hed  the  greftt  work  of  the  campaign.  You 
hold  the  key  of  East  Tenneiseo,  of  Northern  Georgia,  and 
of  the  enemy- s  mlii«6  of  coal  and  nitre,  .  -   •  -• 

Let  these  aehievemenis  console  yon  for  the  regret  yon 
perience  that  arrivals  of  fresh  hostile  tPooj)&  forbade  your 
remaining  on  the  tiekl  to  renew  the  battle  for  llie  right  of 
bury i tig  your  gallant  dead  and  caring  for  your  brave  com- 

Eamons  who  lay  wounded  on  the  tield.  The  losies  you 
ave  euetainedj  though  heavy,  are  companitively  slight^ 
considering  the  odds  against  yon,  and  tlie  etake  you  have 
won.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  subetantial  fruits  of  a 
victorVj  and  deserve  and  will  receive  the  honor  and  plau- 
dits ot  a  grateful  nation,  which  asks  nothiugj  even  of  tliose 
who  have  been  lighting  us,  but  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  LawSj  established  for  our  common  benefit. 

The  General  Commanding  earnestly  begs  every  officer 
and  soldier  of  this  army  to  unite  wnth  him  in  thanking 
Almighty  God  for  his  favors  to  ns.  He  presents  liis  hear- 
ty thanks  and  congratulations  to  all  the  onicers  and  soldiers 
of  this  conunand,  for  their  energy,  patience  and  perse ver- 
anccj  and  for  the  undaunted  courage  displayed  by  those 
who  fought  with  such  unflinching  resolution.  Neitheir 
the  history  of  this  war,  nor  probably  the  annals  of  any  bat- 
tle, furnisli  a  loftier  example  of  obstinate  bravery  and  en- 
during resistance  to  superior  numbers,  when  troops,  having 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  resorted  to  the  bayonet  so 
many  time??  to  hold  their  position  against  such  odds,  as  did 
our  left  and  centre,  comprising  troops  i'rom  all  the  Corps^ 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  ot  Septemberj  at  the  battle  of 
'^hickamanga. 
By  eommand  of  Major  General  RoBecrans, 

C,  GoDDAKDj  AssiBtant  Adjutant  GeneraL 
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ThuB  fo^  a  season  ended  the  daring  marcb  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland j  which,  setting  out  from 
its  camps  north  of  the  Cumberland  monntains,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  had  traversed  that  range,  crossed  ' 
the  broad  Tennessee,  moved  over  other  mountain 
rangeSj  engaged  the  enemy  in  force  twice  as  strong 
as  its  own,  and  who  was  bent  upon  its  annihilation, 
in  an  unknown  and  difScult  country,  and  finally^  on 
the  2l8t  of  September,  settled  quietly  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  its  coveted  goal 


CHAPTEE.    XIX 

CHATTANOOGA THE   REBEL   POSITION tHE   SIEGE 

SKIRMISH    AT    CHATTANOOGA     CREEK  —  THE     OHDEB 

OF    DISSOLUTION GENERAL    JOHNSON's    FAREWELL 

ADDRESS ^THE   CONCLUSION. 

Chattanooga  has  in  the  past,  in  the  "  piping  time 
of  peace,"  been  not  a  beautiful,  but  evidently  a  very 
pleasant  little  place.  It  has  a  main  street  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  which  constitutes  the  business  portion 
3f  the  town.  Its  population  was  about  two  thousand, 
sind  its  citizens  were  inspired  with  a  goodly  degree 
rf  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  centre  of  almost  the 
entire  system  of  Southern  railroads,  it  could  not  fail 
X)  derive  importance  from  that  fact.  Besides,  it  is 
Ae  great  entrepot  of  vast  mines  of  coal  and  nitre, 
^hich  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  have 
>een  invaluable  to  the  so-called  Southern  Confeder- 
loy.  It  nestles  lovingly  beside  the  broad  and  bean- 
lAil  Tennessee,  and  among  mountains  famous  for  the 
tear  of  their  scenery.  A  little  way  from  it  rises 
It  mountain,  mighty  in  its  frowning  battle^ 
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ments,  stndde4  with  the  foliage  of  cedar  and  oak, 
and  whose  sUbdo^s  sometimes  hang  heavily  across  it, 
deepening  its  beauty  like  the  veil  of  a  nan.  To  the 
eastward  is  Missionary  Sidge,  not  so  lofty,  but  no 
less  pleasing  in  its  charms.  Across  the  Tennessee 
are  the  spurs — ^the  gh>und-swells  of  that  great  moun- 
tain range  whose  grim  black  walls  rise  upon  the  vision 
away  in  the  distance — ^the  Cumberland.  The  river 
bank  is  lined  with  batteries,  which  the  rebels  ha4 
erected  to  resist  attack  fbom  the  North  and  by  guii- 
boats,  which  once  they  were  fearful  would  visit  thenou 
fVom  October,  1862,  until  its  evacuation,  it  had  been 
the  base  of  supplies  for  the  rebel  army. 

Although  the  army  had  been  perfectly  successful 
in  gaining  Chattanooga,  it  was  still  seriously  menaped 
by  the  enemy.  He  followed  closely  after  our  forces, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  attacking  the  place  a^4 
eompelling  them  to  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Tennessee ;  but  so  diligently  and  cheerfully  had  the 
men  labored  that  the  entire  southern  front  of  its 
position  was  well  and  strongly  protected  by  a  redan 
line  of  breastworks,  which  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  an  assaulting  column.  Besides,  the  only 
work  which  the  enemy  had  constructed,  and  that 
imperfectly,  (which  he  termed  Fort  Cheatham,)  was 
converted  into  an  almost  impregnable  fort,  with  bas- 
tion front,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  James  S. 
Negley,  whose  troops  located  on  that  portion  of  the 
line  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  its  construction. 
The  enemy  therefore  extended  his  lines  from  the 
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were  consumed,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  draw 
rations  on  their  arrival  at  Chattanooga.  Indeed  hy 
the  Ist  of  November  so  reduced  were  the  animals 
that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  transport  any 
thing — ^hardly  to  draw  the  empty  wagons.  Mora 
than  ten  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  beasts  strewed 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  and  on  tlie 
roads  to  Stevenson.  Scores  dropped  dead  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  The  soldiers,  too,  suffered  very 
severely.  Day  after  day  they  consumed  the  pittance 
furnished  them,  and  hundreds  could  be  seen  following 
the  track  of  the  wagons  and  picking  out  of  the  mud 
the  kernels  of  coffee  and  rice  which  scattered  from 
broken  sacks  and  barrels.  Hard  bread  grown  moldy 
and  rotten  from  exposure  to  the  rain  while  m  transitu] 
and  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  commissaries, 
was  seized  by  the  half-famished  men  and  eaten  with 
avidity. 

The  evacuation  of  Chattanooga  seemed  a  "  military 
necessity,"  and  more  than  once  it  was  seriously  con- 
templated. But  amidst  all  these  vicissitudes — ^these 
alternations  of  glory  and  disaster — ^the  soldiers  were 
cheerful  and  content.  Not  a  murmur  was  raised 
'  against  commanders  for  dereliction  in  duty  or  indis* 
creetness  in  movement :  they  felt  that  all  that  could 
be  was  being  done,  and  they  sanctioned  all.  Never 
was  displayed  a  truer  heroism — never  greater  fidelity 
to  principle.  Chattanooga  had  cost  the  fearful  sacri- 
fice of  Chickamauga,  and  the  precious  life-blood  there 
so  lavishly  spilled  seemed  to  demand  that  the  prize 
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be  retained  at  whatever  cost  of  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. Happily  the  dogged  tenacity  of  General  Rose- 
crans  battled  against  fate  and  sustained  the  siege. 
His  successor,  the  noble  George  H.  Thomas,  was 
equally  persistent ;  and  when  General  Grant,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  telegraphed  him  to  "  hold  Chatta- 
nooga at  all  hazards,"  his  reply  was,  "  I  will  hold  the 
town  until  we  starve  I"  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  General  Grant  at  the  front  a 
movement  was  immediately  inaugurated  which  in 
November  culminated  in  the  glorious  battles  of  Look- 
Out  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  drove  the 
rebels  from  their  strong  positions  on  these  mountains, 
raised  the  blockade  and  opened  the  railroad  from 
Chattanooga  to  Bridgeport,  also  the  Tennessee  river, 
up  which  steamers  constantly  plied,  laden  with  sub- 
sistence. From  that  date  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  scarcity  in  supplies. 

While  the  division  was  in  Chattanooga  it  performed 
the  ordinary  duties  of  picket  and  fatigue,  and  little 
of  importance  occurred — little  worthy  of  special 
mention.  Nearly  every  day  the  enemy  threw  a  few 
shells  from  Look-Out  mountain  into  our  encampment, 
by  way  of  provoking  a  reply ;  sometimes  it  did,  but 
generally  not.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember Colonel  Erdelmeyer,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Indiana,  was  directed  to  relieve  the  third  brigade, 
Colonel  Berry  commanding,  with  his  regiment  and 
details  from  other  commands  in  the  first  and  second 
brigades,  amounting  to  a  force  of  six  hundred  men. 
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About  seven  o'clock  tlie  left  wing  of  the  pickets 
observed  tti'ee  men  stealthily  creeping  up  the  north 
bank  of  Chattanooga  creek,  a  few  rods  in  front  of 
our  line.  They  were  fired  upon,  and  instantly  there 
arose  a  whole  company  of  skirmishers,  who  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  breastworks.  They  advanced 
to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  our  works,  under  a 
severe  musketry  fire ;  but  the  resistance  proving  too 
obstinate,  they  gave  way  in  confiision  and  retired 
across  the  creek.  Other  rebel  troops  then  resumed 
the  firing  from  their  covered  position  in  the  woods, 
and  continued  it  until  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  when  all 
became  quiet.  This  little  affair  was  spirited,  and 
evinced  much  dash.  The  enemy  was  very  daring  to 
attempt  such  a  task,  and  he  fought  with  intrepidity. 
Our  men  acted  coolly  and  judiciously,  pouring  into 
him  a  withering  volley  which  he  could  not  withstand, 
and  compelling  him  to  withdraw.  The  Thirty-second 
Indiana  and  the  detail  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  this 
affair.  Major  Glass,  of  the  former,  and  Lieutenant 
James  W.  Johnson,  of  the  latter,  behaved  with  dia. 
tinguished  gallantry,  standing  upon  the  breastworks 
and  directing  the  resistance*  Our  loss  was  three 
slightly  wounded ;  the  enemy's  loss  was  four  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded* 

About  this  time  General  Johnson  repaired  to  his 
home  for  a  short  time,  on  sick  leave,  and  General 
August  Willich  assumed  command  of  the  division. 
But  highly  important  changes  were  destined  soon  to 
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occur — no  less  than  a  reorganization  of  the  Army  of 
tte  Cumberland,  the  destruction  of  two  corps  and 
several  division  organizations — commands  which  on 
the*  field  of  battle  had  won  imperishable  glory  for 
the  national  arms. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1863,  Greneral  Rosecrans 
published  an  order  discontinuing  the  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-first  Army  Corps,  relieving  Major  Generals 
McCook.and  Crittenden  from  their  commands,  and 
directing  that  the  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments 
composing  these  corps  be  consolidated  into  a  new 
organization,  to  be  entitled  the  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
Major  General  Gordon  Granger  commanding. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Second  Division  to 
be  included  in  this  humiliating  order.  It  was  a 
measure  much  to  be  regretted.  For  two  years  officers 
and  men  had  commingled  in  social  intercourse,  and 
the  most  enduring  friendships  had  been  formed — 
attachments  dear  as  life  itself,  and  destined  to  grow 
cold  only  with  their  descent  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Together  they  had  marched  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
the  republic,  together  they  had  fought  for  the  national 
unity,  and  together  they  endured  the  privations  and 
hardships  incident  to  the  camp  and  the  march.  But 
a  decretal  order  destroyed  those  associations.  The 
attachments  which  a  devoted  interest  in  a  common 
cause  had  created,  strengthened  by  the  memory  of 
inany  hard-fought  fields,  and  cemented  by  the  sacred 
life-blood  of  hundreds  of  companions  in  arms,  spilled 
in  defence  of  that  cause,  were  sundered — to  many. 
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alas!  forever*  The  uable  soldiers  whose  glorioad:^ 
record  we  have  traced  were  assigned  to  new  com- 
maiids,  strange  and  untried  to  them ;  but  men  who 
had  so  well  established  their  repatation  for  honorable 
and  chivalrous  courage  certainly  could  not  fail  to 
equally  prove  heroes  when  the  occasion  presented, 
no  matter  what  the  organization  under  which  they 
were  known* 

The  first  and  third  brigades  were  transferred  intact 
to  the  third  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
Greneral  Thomas  J.  Wood  commanding.  General 
Willich  still  retained  command  of  his  brigade,  with 
additional  regiments.  The  third  brigade  passed  to 
the  command  of  General  W*  B.  Hazen,  a  tried  and 
skillftil  officer.  The  second  brigade  came  to  a  disas- 
trous end.  Not  content  with  tlestroying  its  division 
organi^tion,  the  hand  of  a  relentless  fate  decreed  a 
farther  decimation,  scattering  its  regiments  through- 
out the  army.  The  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  was 
assigned  to  General  Gruff s  brigade  of  General 
Stanley's  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps ;  the 
Thirtieth  Indiana  and  the  Seventy-seventh  Pennsyl^ 
vania  to  the  brigade  of  Colonel  William  Grosej  in 
the  same  division  and  corps ;  the  Thirty-fourth  Illi- 
Bois  was  transfeiTed  to  the  brigade  of  General  Mor- 
gan and  the  division  of  General  Jefferson  C,  Davis, 
of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps ;  the  Seventy-ninth 
HUnois  to  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Harker^  attached 
to  the  division  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan^  Fourth 
Army  Corps* 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Second  Division.  Its 
unity,  its  past  glorious  associations  and  its  illustrious 
services  merited  a  more  noble  termination.  Greneral 
Johnson,  on  his  return  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1863,  issued  the  following  touching 
farewell  address : 

SOLDIBBS  OF  THE  LATE   SeOOND  DIVISION, 

Twentieth  Abmy  Corps  : 

The  undersigned  returns  from  leave  of  absence  to  find 
his  old  oommand  numbered  "amon^  the  things  that  were.^' 
Aj8  soldiers,  we  have  no  right  to  criticise  the  action  of  our 
superiors,  but  should  bow  in  humble  submission  to  their 
mandates,  notwithstanding  old  associations  are  broken  up 
and  new  ones  formed  for  us  in  which  we  have  had  nothing 
to  say. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been  with  vou  as  brig- 
ade and  division  commander.  I  have  shared  your  hard- 
ships and  privations.  This  association  has  ripened  into  the 
most  friendly  relations,  and  I  leave  you  not  only  as  soldiers 
but  as  warm  personal  friends.  The  ton? ues  of  the  envious, 
jealous  and  deceitftil  have  tried  to  tamisn  your  bright  repu- 
tation ;  but  those  tongues  are  now  silencea  by  your  recent 
brilliant  and  glorious  achievements.  Since  we  are  com- 
pelled to  separate,  1  thank  God  that  I  leave  you  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  enviable  reputation — a  reputation  of  which 
you  may  be  justly  proud.  We  may  never  be  associated 
together  again,  but  i  cannot  cease  to  watch  you,  rejoicing 
in  your  success  and  sympathizing  with  you  in  your  hard- 
ships and  privations. 

Kemember  you  are  battling  for  the  pei*manent  good  of 
your  country,  the  restoration  of  its  unity  and  the  perpetua- 
t;ion  of  its  national  power  and  glory.  I  hope  peace  will 
eoon  crown  your  eflPbrts,  and  that  ere  long  you  can  return 
t:o  your  homes  and  friends,  and  that  in  after  life  you  may 
experience  a  pleasure  in  remembering  that  you  once  be- 
longed to  the  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 
Goo  bless  yon  all.     Farewell. 

!  R.  "W.  Johnson,  Brigadier  General  Yolunte^rs. 
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Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  Second  Division. 
We  have  aimed  to  trace  its  career  truthfully,  and  as 
fully  as  the  material  gathered  would  permit.  The 
history  of  a  nation,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
character  or  position,  is  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
history  of  our  own  country — so  glorious  in  its  career, 
in  its  early  struggle  for  national  existence,  in  its 
ascendancy  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world,  in  its  present  noble  efforts 
to  maintain  its  existence  against  the  machinations  of 
foes  abroad  and  insurgents  at  home,  weakened  by 
internal  factions,  the  more  dangerous  as  with  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  on  their  lips,  they  secretly  aim  a 
dagger  at  the  national  heart — are  all  themes  of  the 
most  thrilling  interest  to  every  lover  of  a  free  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Equally  worthy  of  record  are  the  pjpvations,  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  the  marches  and  battles  of  that 
gallant  people  who  on  the  first  definitive  sign  of 
danger  doffed  the  toga  of  the  citizen  and  donned  the 
armor  of  the  soldier,  and  ventured  forth  to  sacrifice 
comfort,  happiness — yea,  even  life  itself  on  the  altai' 
of  national  honor  and  glory  ;  and  among  the  many 
thousands  who  have  rallied  to  the  defence  of  our 
institutions,  none  have  rendered  more  signal  service 
or  achieved  more  enduring  victories  than  those  patri- 
otic men  composing  the  division  whose  glorious  career 
we  have  presented.  Fearlessly  they  went  forth  to 
battle  for  the  right.  Many,  alas !  have  fallen  upon 
fields  deeply   crimsoned  with  human  gore ;  many, 
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>o,  suffering  mowt  int*^nsely  from  wounds  and  tlie 
iseases  of  the  canip,  have  gone  to  that  **  bourn 
rtience  oo  trav^eler  returns.^*  Its  casualties  in  battle 
lave  be^n  fearftil:  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  killed 
and  two  thousand  eiorJit  hundred  in  wounded — a  total 
E>f  three  thuumnd  thi^e  fmndred  I  Such  heroism  and 
ich  devotion  is  its  grandest  monument  of  glory.  In 
Iheir  loss  the  hopes  and  joys— all  that  m  most  dear 
to  thousands  of  immortal  beings- — were  cniahed ;  but 
their  most  poignant  griefs  are  merged  into  the  glo- 
rious* realization  of  national  triumph^ — the  unity  of 
the  States  under  the  national  Constitution,  and  the 
attainment  of  libeity  **in  reality  as  in  name;'*  and 
the  nation  whom  we  love^  and  %vho8e  great  heart  feels 
a  parental  interest  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  each  patriot 
>n,  will  inscribe  their  names  in  the  grand  ''Roll  of 
touor/'  which  shall  be  chenshed  as  one  of  the  most 
saered  jewels  of  the  State.    Yes, — 

''  Enough  of  merit  has  mch  tionorert  iiflme 
To  sUtne  untarnished  ou  tl»o  roll*  ot  IVime-* 
To  sliinil  the  extiinple  of  eiieh  dtslant  age, 
And  arid  nt'W  hmrc  Uy  the  historic  page; 
Far  soon  their  deeds  illKstriouji  shnlJ  Iwi  shown 
In  breftttiing  broDze  or  an  1  mated  atotie; 
Or  where  the  canvas,  atartinj^  into  life. 
Revives  the  glories  of  the  crimion  strife." 

In  assured  confidence  eb  to  the  final  and  complete 
sueceas  of  onr  canse,  and  with  a  valor  commensuiatu 
to  their  hopes^  the  noble  survivors  of  the  Secoio> 
Drvisio.N^  still  continue  to  sustain  the  cause  of  their 
f •oil n try,  ;md   have  further  proved  their  fidelity  and 

ve  fitr  its  institutions— if  such  addition  proof  were 


'"<»        mm  immvm  m  w^  mnn^, 
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HISTORY 

OF  THB 

REGIMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

CONSTITUTING  THE  SECOND  DIVISION. 


FOURTH  BRIGADE. 


FIEST   OHIO    DTFAinPRY. 

When,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  his  proclamation  calling  forth  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  enforce  the  laws, 
the  loyal  men  of  the  North  flocked  to  the  standard  of  our 
country  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Our  institutions  were  in  danger,  and 
they  hasteneij  to  defend  them.  They  stopped  not  to  inquire 
what  folly  had  wrought  the  impending  disaster.  They  only 
knew  that  the  ship  of  state  was  in  the  breakers  and  near 
the  rocks,  and  if  saved  from  wreck,  they  must  do  it.  The 
fate  of  the  nation,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  was  their  fate 
also. 

No  State  of  the  Union  was  more  prompt  to  answer  this 
appeal  of  the  President  than  loyal  Ohio.     A  large  body  of 
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her  patriotii^  citizens  rallied  at  Colambus,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  were  hastily  organized,  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Major  E.  A.  Parrott,  Ohio  State  Militia.  The 
command  lett  Columbus  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the  19th  of 
April,  only  four  days  after  the  proclamation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  which  occurred  on  that 
day,  and  being  unarmed,  it  was  stopped  by  order  of  Governor 
Dennison,  at  flarrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  23d  day 
of  April  it  was  organized  into  two  regiments.  The  First 
Ohio  elected  Captam  A.  McD.  McCook,  of  the  Third  United 
States  Infantry,  colonel;  Major  E.  A.  Parrott,  State 
Militia,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Captain  Jac^  Hughes,  of 
Mexican  notoriety,  as  major.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
April,  the  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  Colonel  McCook  joined  the  regiment.  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  Parrott  was  appointed  adjutant ;  Dr.  McMillen, 
now  colonel  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio,  surgeon,  and  Dr. 
•  Albert  Wilson,  assistant  surgeon. 

The  regiment  was  first  engaged  on  the  l7th  of  June,  1861, 
while  on  a  reconnoissance  near  Vienna.    A  train  of  cars, 
transporting  a  detachment  of  troops  under  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Robert  Schenck,  and  of  which  Colonel 
McCook's  regiment  formed  a  part,  was  fired  upon  by  a 
masked    rebd    battery.      The  fire  was  unexpected  and 
destructive ;  but  Colonel  McCook  rallied  the  troops  with 
-  commendable  skill,  and  the  command  retired  without  further 
loss.     The  regiment  was  engaged  in  another  affair  of  out- 
posts the  night  previous  to  the  hattle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  the  memorable  strife  of  Bull  Run,  on  the  2l8t  of  July, 
^  1861,  the  First  Ohio  led  the  advance  of  Tyler's  column 
and  tired  the  first  gun  in  that  battle.    Tyler's  position  w^ 
in  front  of  the  valley  of  Bull  Run,  but  the  grcyand  was 
gradually  sloping,  and  surrounded  by  thick  woods  down 
almost  to  the  ravine  through  which  the  stream  flows.     In 
■  the  line  of  formation  preceding  this  contest,  Schenck's  brig- 

ade was  moved  forward  to  the  left  of  this  valley,  but  soon 
I  received  a  terrific  fire   from   a   masked   battery  of  the 

enemy,  effectually  concealed  from  view  by  the  bushes  on 
!  the  opposite  side  of  the  Run.     The  dead  and  wonnded  were 

i  brought    in    and   the  battle   commenced.      There  is  no 

}  need  here  of  recording  it,  or  any  part  of  it.     The  conflict 

i  is  already  registered  in  history.     The  First  Ohio  sustained 

'  well  its  part,  and  when  the  panic  seized  our  forces,  which  re- 


/ 
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in  such  disaster  to  our  arms,  Colonel  McCook  marched 
jgiment  back  to  Centreville,  in  as  good  order  as  it 
ed  oat — an  example  which  constitutes  almost  the 

exception  in  that  wide-spread  rout, 
e  Thursday  after  this  battle  the  regiment  returned 

its  time  having  expired  several  dajs  previous  to  it. 
\  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  16th  of  August,  1861, 
olonel  McCook  at  once  commenced  its  reorganization 
np  Corwin,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  pursuance  of  the  Presi- 
call  for  three  years'  troops,  feefore  this  organization 
)mpleted,  Colonel  McCook  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
d.  The  regimental  organization  was  completed  under 
maut  Colonel  E.  A.  rarrott  and  Major  E.  Bassett 
Ion.  It  is  from  Cuyahoga,  Columbiana,  Fairfield, 
3on,  Logan  and  Miami  counties.  The  regiment 
ed  to  General  "W.  T.  Sherman,  about  the  middle  of 
er,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
3k,  who  was  then  organizing  the  Second  Division. 
;  this  time  Captain  B.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Sixth  United 
Infantry,  was  appointed  colonel  and  joined  the  regi- 

m  the  disorganization  of  the  division,  (October  10th, 

it  was  assigned  to  General  W.  B.  Hazen's  brigade, 
leral  T.  J.  Wood's  division,  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
liis  command  it  rendered  important  service  on  the 
>n  expedition  of  General  W.  F.  Smith,  on  the  night 
27th  of  October,  and  which  eflfected  a  landing  on  the 

bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  just  below  Lookout 
;ain, — a  point  from  which  General  Hooker  operated 
cessfully  in  defeating  the  enemy  on  the  24th  of 
aber,  1863. 

he  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
.ffered  co/isiderable  loss.  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  B. 
on  was  seriously  wounded.  It  also  participated  in 
Dng  and  tedious  march  to  East  Tennessee,  which 
^d  in  raising  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  and  the  retreat 

rebel  Longstreet'e  forces. 

regiment  is  still  in  Hazen's  command,  and  is  ready 
to  meet  the  foe.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  State  which  it 
3nt8,  and  as  noble  a  bodv  of  soldiers  as  ever  marched 
hthe  "old  flag." 
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THE  SIXTH  INDIAlf  A  OfPANTRT. 

This  Fegiment  ways  organized  for  the  three  months' 
service  by  the  appointment,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1S61,  of 
the  following  officers :  Colonel,  T.  T.  Crittenden ;  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  H.  Prather;  Major,!.  Gerber. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1861,  the  regiment  left  Camp 
Morton  for  Western  Virginia,  and  on  the  8d  of  Jnne  fonr 
companies,  commanded  by  Colonel  Crittenden,  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Phillippi.  * 

The  regiment  was  at  L^nrel  Hill  and  Carrick's  Ford, 
though  not  engaged  in  the  latter  battle.  On  the  2d  of 
August  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

It  was  reorganized  under  the  first  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  three  years'  troops,  and  is  composed  of  com- 
yauies  from  the  counties  of  !Brown,  Bartholomew,  Jefferson, 
ennings,  Ripley,  Switzerland  and  Washington.  It  was 
hurrieainto  tne  ISeld  before  the  election  of  its  field  officers 
had  taken  place.  It  left  Madison,  Indiana,  on  the  2()th  of 
September,  1861,  and  arrived  at  Lebanon  Junction  that 
night.  It  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  that  rallied  to  the 
aid  of  the  gallant  Rousseau  and  the  Louisville  Legion,  on 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Buckner's  forces, 
and  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  flag  by  the  ladies  of 
Louisville.  The  field  and  staff  were  elected  while  at 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  Company  K  joined  the  com- 
mand while  at  TJTolin,  or  Camp  JN'evin.  It  was  assiirned 
to  General  Rous^ean's  brigade  or  McCook's  division.  After 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  its  colonel,  T.  T.  Crittenden,  was 
promoted  brigadier  general.  At  Chickainauo:a,  Colonel 
1*.  P.  Baldwin,  (formerly  captain,)  a  most  zealous  officer, 
was  killed.  From  October  10th,  1863,  its  history  is  in 
common  with  that  of  the  First  Ohio,  and  the  old  third 
brigade. 


THE  FIFTH  KEISTTUCKT  INFANTRT. 

This  regiment  is  composed  principally  of  the  residents  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  was  raised  by  Colonel  Lovell  H. 
Rousseau,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  War  Department, 
in  those  troublous  times  of  Kentucky  when  the  State  was 
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impending  between  two  fates,  and  it  seemed  probable  traitor- 
bands  would  precipitate  her  into  the  Gehenna  of  secession. 
The  history  of  the  early  struggles  incident  to  organizing 
ubis  command  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  second  and  third 
3hapter8  of  this  work  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Recruiting 
commenced  the  last  of  June,  1861.  The  regiment  went 
Into  camp,  as  an  organization,  about  the  1st  of  July,  and 
3Stablished  Camp  Jo.  Holt,  near  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  It 
remained  here  untU  the  eventful  17th  of  September,  when  it 
aaoved  forward  for  the  defence  of  Louisville.  Upon  this 
occurrence  the  regiment  vindicated  its  title  to  regard. 
Previously  it  had  been  branded  as  Rousseau's  "  Silver  Creek 
Ragamufiins  " — a  term  of  vilification  applied  by  the  seces- 
jionists  and  secession  sympathists  of  the  city.  On  that 
eventful  day,  when  the  saiety  of  the  city  hung  by  a  mere 
thread,  and  this  gallant  regiment  rushed  to  the  rescue,  it 
«ra8  termed  the  "  savior  of  the  city,"  "a noble  command," 
'heroes  worthy  the  honor  of  the  State  and  Nation."  It 
^as  styled  the  Louisville  Legion,  in  honor  of  the  city  from 
.vhich  it  came.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  army  it  was 
issigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  Rousseau,  he  having  been 
>romot«d  1st  of  October  to  that  position.  Its  history  from 
»hi8  date  is  in  common  with  the  division.  Upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  it 
^as  assigned  to  Hazen's  brigade  and  has  participated  in  the 
series  of  brilliant  achievements  which  has  since  transpired, 
ind  in  which  that  command  has  borne  well  its  part. 

The  Louisville  Legion  will  ever  hold  a  high  place  in  his- 
;ory,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  grand  "  Army  of  the  Ohio," 
^hich,  in  discipline,  gallantry  and  success,  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  military  organization  in  our  land.  At 
irst  it  stood  forth  alone  to  breast  the  billows  of  secession; 
>ut  soon,  aided  by  other  worthy  regiments  and  compeers  in 
*ame,  it  did  noble  work  for  our  cause. 


miST  BATTALION,  FIFTEENTH  UNITED  STATES 
INFANTRY. 

This  fine  body  of  troops,  constituting  a  porticm  of  the 
fifteenth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  was  organized 
It  Newport  J3arracks  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 


r 
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Colonel  G.  P.  Sanderson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  pareuance  of  the 
Preeident's  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  authorizing 
the  increase  of  the  regular  army  by  the  addition  of  eight 
reo;iments  of  intantrj,  one  of  cairalrj  and  one  of  artillery. 
It  left  the  barracks  nnder  command  of  Major  John  H,  Kin^^ 
on  the  2Sth  o  f  No  veni  her,  1861.  It  proeeea  ed  to  Cam  p  Jenlk- 
ins,  near  Loui&viLle,  where  it  remained  several  days.  It 
reported  in  the  field  early  in  December^  and  wm  assigned 
to  General  Ronssean's  brigade.  The  battalion  came  by  eom- 
paoies— A  and  B  while  the  forces  were  at  Muldraugh's  Hill, 
C,  D,  E  and  F  while  at  Camp  Nevin,  and  companies 
(t,  and  H,  arrived  near  the  middle  of  February j  jnst 
before  the  division  left  Minitbrdsville,  Kentucky* 

On  arriving  at  Bowling  Green,  28th  of  Octoberj  1862,  the 
battalion  was  detached  and  served  as  headqnarter  gnard 
to  General  Rosecrans,  It  remained  here  until  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  regular  brigade,  25th  of  Decemberj  1862,  Major 
King  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  December 
31st,  186!^,  whereupon  Captain  Jess©  Fulmer  assumed 
command,  and  made  the  official  report  of  that  action. 
Dnriiig  Januaj7, 1863,  Captain  Keteltas  assumed  command. 
He  has  been  in  command  since  that  date  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  uf  September,  1863,  when  it  was 
commanded  by  Ca[>tain  Dod,  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry. 

Majiir  John  fi.  king  was  commissioned  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral in  May,  1863, 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  first 
battalions  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  United  States 
Inlantiy,  so  long  connected  with  the  Second  Division,  were 
also  raii^ed  abont  the  same  time  as  the  Fifteenth,  and  under 
the  Proclamation  of  May  3d,  1861.  Their  history  has  been 
substantially  the  sauie  as  the  Fifteenth,  with  the  exception 
that  they  did  not  leave  the  division  until  the  organia^atiou 
of  the  re-o^ular  brigade.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  River^ 
Major  B.  D,  Carpenter,  of  the  Nineteenth,  was  killed,  and 
Major  Slemnier^  **  Old  Piekens,"  was  wounded,  besides 
many  other  officers  killed  and  wounded.  The  regular 
troops  fought  with  all  the  determination  of  old  soldiers,  and 
officers  and  men  alike  won  laurels  of  fame. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  theEiditeenth  Infantry, 
first  commanded  the  regular  brigade*  He  was  succeeded 
in  tlie  early  spring  by  General  -Robert  Granger,  and 
Granger  was  followed  by  General  Eing> 
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Upon  the  reorganization,  October  10th,  1863,  the  brigade 
lost  its  distinct  organization,  being  merged  into  the  second 
brigade,  first  division.  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  but  Grenend 
King  still  commanding  —  General  R.  W.  Johnson  com- 
manaing  the  division.  With  that  division  it  participated 
in  the  splendid  victory  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  followed  up 
the  retreating  enemy  to  Ringgold  and  Laurel  Hill.  It  now 
awaits  "  the  good  time  coming,"  when  another  blow  shall 
be  inflicted  on  the  foe. 


THE  NINETY-THIRD  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  is  composed  of  companies  as  follows :  five 
fW)m  Montgomery  county — ^four  being  from  Dayton  ;  three 
from  Butler,  and  two  from  Preble  counties.  The  original 
field  and  staff  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison.  The 
regiment  rendezvoused  during  its  organization,  at  Gamp 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Recruiting  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  J  uly,  ana  it  established  camp  with  the  maximum  number 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1862.  It  wafe  mustered  into  the 
service  by  companies,  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  August, 
chiefly  by  Captain  C.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Fifteenth  United 
States  Infantry.  It  left  Dayton  for  Lexington  via  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  23d  of  August.  The  regiment  was  expected 
to  join  General  Nelson's  column  and  participate  in  the 
impending  engagement  with  the  rebel  forces  which  shortly 
occurred  at  fticlimond ;  but  on  arriving  at  Lexington, 
August  25th,  it  was,  with  other  regiments,  neld  as  a  reserve 
force.  The  command  left  this  city  in  retreat  for  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  2d  of  September,  arrivingthe  5th  instant. 
While  at  Lexington  it  was  assigned  to  Ward's  brigade, 
"Army  of  Kentucky."  At  Louisville,  on  the  27m  of 
September,  it  was  transferred  to  Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk's 
brigade,  second  division,  Army  of  the  Ohio ;  and  again  on 
the  5th  of  October,  it  was  transferred  to  Colonel  Buckley's 
brigade,  (the  fourth,)  in  lieu  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Illinois 
Infantry,  transferred  to  Kirk's  brigade. 

October  10th,  1863,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  Hazen's 
brigade  and  became  seriously  engaged  at  Mission  Bidge, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1863.  Here  fell  Major  William 
Birch,  a  gallant  and  worthy  officer,  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
tnan.    His  loss  was  seriously  felt    Then  came  the  Knoxville 
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campaign,  with  its  weary  marches  and  hardships.  Its 
Colonel,  Charles  Anderson,  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  Brough  ticket, 
in  that  famous  campaign  in  Ohio,  of  Brough  versus  Val- 
landigham — ^union  and  liberty,  versus  disunion  and  slavery. 


BATTERY  H,  FIFTH  U.  8.  ARTILLERY. 

This  splendid  battery  was  organized  during  September, 
1861,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
based  upon  the  Proclamation  of  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  by 
Captain  W  illiam  R.  Terrill,  of  the  United  States  Army.  It 
was  organized  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  composed 
principally  of  men  recruited  from  civil  life. 

.Organized,  it  proceeded  to  Newport  Barracks,  Kentucky ; 
thence  to  Camp  Monroe,  Carthage,  Ohio,  and  thence,  on 
the  3l8t  of  November,  1861,  to  Camp  Wood,  i^entucky, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1861.  It  was 
attached  to  the  Second  Division,  and  Captain  Terrill 
appointed  Chief  of  Artillery  on  the  staff  of  General 
llcCook.  At  Shiloh,  the  Battery — the  only  one  of  the 
division  which  arrived  in  season  to  take  an  active  part — 
rendered  distinguished  service.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
Captain  Terrill  liaving  been  appointed  by  the  President 
Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers,  was  assigned  by  General 
Buell  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  General  Jackson's 
division.  At  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1862,  this  accomplished  soldier  fell  while  bravely 
striving  to  breast  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  enemy.  In 
commemoration  of  his  conspicuous  services  in  the  cause 
of  the  Republic,  in  general  orders  of  the  War  Department, 
No.  174,  June  12th,  1863,  the  Government  entitled  the 
battery  for  field  guns  contiguous  to  and  in  advance  of  Fort 
Kearney,  Battery  Terrill,  after  the  late  Brigadier  General 
William  E.  Terrill,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky,  October  8th,  1862. 

After  Captain  Terrill's  promotion,  the  command  devolved 
upon.  First  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Guenther.  At  Stone  River, 
as  at  Shiloh,  it  rendered  valuable  service,  and  is  credited 
with  the  honor  of  having  repulsed  the  enemy  in  one  of  his 
desperate  charges  upon  the  centre  of  our  army,  when 
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mfeatrj  were  rendered  aliuost  jxjwerless  in  apposiDg  his 

impehioiis  ad\"ancc*     XTpon  the  oi-ganization  of  m^  regular 

I  brigade  it  was  transferred  to  that  commatxd,  and  served 

S*\  it  until  October  10th,  1803,  when  it  wag  attached  to 
fir.*t  division.  Fourteenth  Amiy  Corps, 
he  battery  consists  of  two  ten-pounder  Parrott  gnus 
tV^ur  li^ht  twelve-poTioderB.     It  naa  shared  the  destiny 

^^  that  division  since. 
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ecriutiMg  i'ar  thie  battery  cojuaienced  on  the  16th  of 
Septoinber,  18fil,  liv  Captain  Peter  Simonson  and  Lienten- 
ante  Rankin  and  Morrison,  nnder  and  by  virtue  of  authority 
fnjiu  {to  very  ur  MortoiL  1 1  was  raised  from  Allen,  Lit 
Porte,  Marshal  1^  Ni>ble  au'1  Koseiii^co  countiep.  It  rendej;- 
voused  at  Indiauapolip,  Septenilier  17th,  1861.  and  was 
mustered  into  service  on  the  22d  of  jyovetiiber,  18G1,  by 
I  Lieutouiitit  Colonel  (now  rreueriil)  T-  J.  Wood,  United 
States  Army,  Its  annantent  eouj^Jated  of  two  twelre- 
poaiider  howitssers,  two   six-pounder  rilie,  and  two  six- 

Souiider  smooth  bore&.  It  letr  Indianapolis  ou  the  27tb  of 
ro%*einber,  1861  ;  arrived  at  Cflin|j  frilhert,  near  Louisville, 
!  Kentucky,  on  the  28th  instant.  Here  it  was  placed  in  a 
school  ot"  instruction^  under  Captain  Wiltiani  R,  Terrill, 
"Fifrli  Artillery. 

About  the  20tb  of  December^  1861,  it  was  assig^ned  to 
<ieueral  0»  M*  Mitchc'irs  divii^ion,  and  participated  in  all 
lliii?  famous  canijmi^irns  tbnuigh  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
ilt  remained  in  this  dineion  until  after  the  battle  of  Perrv- 
hville  or  Chaplin  Ilills,  October  8tL,  1862.  ()n  the  8tb  of 
jBentenJjer  previous  it  was  brigaded  in  tlie  eiglith  bil^^^ade, 
[CJolouel  Harris;  and  hi  that  action  fonght  nnder  rhe  dash- 
png  Rousseau.  On  the  18th  of  December,  18*i2,  it  wajs 
(nesigned  b>  the  8kcond  Divisiox,  After  October  10th, 
863,  or  soon  thereafter,  it  was  transfei^red  to  General 
tanley'fi  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 

Lddekda. — Since  writing  the  regimental  histories  of  this 
jade^  the  great  campaign  of  General  Sherman  for  the 
tme  of  Ballon  aad  tlie  deliverance  ut'  Northern  Geor- 
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gia  ha6  commenced,  and  all  these  commands  hare  actirely 
participated  and  added  new  laurels  to  their  already  illas- 
trioas  fame.  Dalton,  Buzzard's  Boost  and  Besaca  attest 
their  heroism. 


FIFTH  BRIGADE. 


TWENTY-NINTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  is  composed  of  companies  raised  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  with  the  exception  of  com- 
panies A  and  B,  which  are  from  the  Tenth  District.  It 
was  raised  by  Colonel  John  F.  Miller,  of  South  Bend,  under 
authority  from  Governor  Morton.  It  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Jackson,  La  Porte^  Indiana,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1861,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  J. 
Wood,  United  States  Army.  Four  companies  were  armed 
and  equipped  at  Indianapolis,  and  six  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. It  left  La  Porte  October  2d,  and  arrived  at  Camp 
Nevin,  Kentucky,  October  12th,  1861.  Here  it  was 
brigaded  in  the  command  of  General  T.  J.  Wood,  Second 
Division.  Colonel  Miller  has  been  but  little  with  the  com- 
mand. Upon  reaching  Nashville,  in  March,  1862,  he  was 
detached  from  tho  regiment,  and  was  soon  thereafter  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade.  At  Nashville,  during  the 
blockade,  and  at  Stone  Kiver  he  won  golden  laurels  for  his 
skill  and  gallantry.  At  Stone  River  he  was  wounded  in 
the  neck,  but  kept  the  field  until  the  contest  of  the  day  was 
ended.  On  the  20th  of  June  he  returned  to  his  old  brigade 
and  assumed  command.  Five  days  after,  in  the  battle  of 
Liberty  Gap,  he  was  seriously,  and  it  was  thought  for  a 
time,  iatally  injured — a  ball  passing  into  or  near  the  eye. 
He  has  since  recovered,  ana  is  again  on  duty.     He  has 
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confirined  a  Brigadier  General  far  liis  gallant  servicee* 
iitenant  Oalonel  D»  M,  Dunn  led  the  regiment  at  SUilohj 
fd  during  a  portion  oi  the  actk^ns  of  Stone  River  and 
liickaniauga.  At  Stone  River  he  was  captured^  and  at 
hlckamau^a  beeame  tor  a  time  separated  froru  i!ie  com- 
land.  Major  J*  P,  Collins  commanded  at  Stone  River 
ter  the  Colonel's  capture ;  but  at  Chickamaiigaj  while 
Mperatelr  fighting  the  enemy,  was  himself  captured  with 
Krtion  of  the  command* 

Kpon  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  it  was  transferred 
Pueneral  Cnift's  brigade,  General  Stanley's  division, 
ourtli  A rrny  CorpB.  Early  in  December,  1 863,  ehortly  atler 
10  promulgation  Uy  the  War  Depart njent  of  the  tjrder  for 
le  re*enlistmeut  of  veteran  troops,  this  gallant  regiment, 
a  patriot istn  ehallengins:  admiration,  again  tendered 
services  to  tlie  Government  and  were  reinnetered  the 
of  that  month.  It  was  almost  the  fir^t  regiment  whieli 
unlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberlanrh  The  veterans 
irned  liome,  enjoyed  their  turlough,  and  are  now  again 
tlie  field,  ready  and  willing  to  etrike  more  blows  for  the 
ibjngation  of  onr  coiiutry's  foes  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ional  honor  and  peace- 


THIRTIETH  IlfDIANA  TN^AI^TRY. 

Php  Thirtieth  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers  was  raiaed 
rclnsively  from  the  citizens  of  the  Tenth  Oon_^reBs?i<ma] 
kfriet,  eoniposing  the  counties  of  Allen,  DeKalb,  Elk- 
Irt,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange  and  Noble,  It  consists  of  ten 
ffnpanies,  and  rendezvoused  dnrinsr  its  orgai^ization  at 
Camp  Allen,*'  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Regimental  and 
tmpiiny  elections  held,  it  was  mu  ate  red  into  the  national 
rvice  by  Major  R.  !>.  Carpenter,  of  tfK*  Nineteenth  United 
:ateB  Infantry,  on  the  29th  dav  of  Beptember,  Is^l, 
pn  the  nOth  of  October,  186L  the  regiment  left  its  ren- 
S\^ons  at  "Camp  Allen,'"  ntid  proceeded  to  Indinnapolie. 
the  Yth  of  October  it  lett  Indts*napoliF!  for  Louisville, 
itncky,  where  it  arrived  on  thr  morning  of  theSth,  and 
ioon  that  day  reached  Camp  ?s\'vin,  near  Nfdiu  Station, 
Itucky.  Here  it  encamped  .'md  awaited  brigade  and 
Ision  organization.  It  was  sbnrtly  aeeigned  to  the  fitth 
fade*  Brigadier  General  Thoirms  #L  Wood^  c*>mtnanding» 
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In  the  battle  of  Shiloh  its  noble  colonel,  Sion  S.  Bass, 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger,  fell,  a  willing  and  glorious 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  our  land.  Scores  of  patriotic 
men,  his  comrades  in  arras,  also  there  attested  their  devo- 
tion to  country.  Its  lieutenant  colonel,  J.  B.  Dodge,  was 
Sromoted  to  colonel,  and  in  the  memorable  strifes  of  Stone 
liver  and  Chiekamauga,  commanded  a  brigade.  Major 
Hurd,  promoted  lieutentant  colonel,  upon  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Colonel  Bass'  death,  has  been  in  command 
of  the  regiment  most  of  the  time  since  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  affair  of  La  Vergne. 
Captain  Fitzsimmons,  promoted  to  major,  and  a  brave  and 
dashing  officer,  has  participated  in  ail  its  campaigns  and 
was  captured  both  at  Stone  Kiver  and  Chiekamauga.  On 
the  tenth  of  October,  1863,  it  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Wm. 
Grose's  brigade  in  the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 

A  portion  only  of  this  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans. 
It  is  still  in  the  front,  resolved  as  ever  before,  to  do  its  duty 
even  unto  the  end. 


THIRTiT-FOURTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

This  fine  fegiment  is  composed  of  companies  recruited  in 
the  counties  of  Carroll,  Lee,  Ogle  and  Whiteside,  in  the 
northern,  and  the  counties  of  Coles  and  Morgan,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  It  was  organized  at  Camp 
Butler,  Springfield  Illinois,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  by  Colonel  John  Simondson,  United  States 
Army,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1861.  It  left  for  the 
seat  of  war,  via  Cincinnati,  on  the  2d  of  October,  that  year. 
The  Thirty-fourth  was  among  the  first  of  our  soldierv  to 
rally  for  the  rescue  of  Kentucky.  It  crossed  the  Ohio  nver 
at  Covineton,  on  the  4th  of  October.  Here  it  received  a 
most  cordial  greeting.  The  citizens  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  demonstration  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  Fair  ladies 
waved  silken  banners  and  haudkercniefs  from  verandas, 
balconies,  windows,  and  even  from  the  house-tops.  Their 
entry  seemed  almost  triumphal,  and  strongly  reminded  the 
spectator  of  what  Livy  styles  the  triumph  and  glory  of  the 
CsBsars.  Yet  how  widely  different  the  nature  of  tne  entry 
and  the  mission  to  be  performed  1  When  Csesar  entered 
Elome,  the  envious  Marcellus  exclaimed : 
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Not  80  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Republic,  They 
retunied  from  no  conquest  of  spoils,  from  no  chaoe  of  blooa- 
shed,  wickedness  and  Moarchy  ;  Lut  wcut  i'oHh  witli  nnieket 
in  hand,  gtunnlated  by  no  other  motive  than  tliat  one  so 
honorable  to  the  soldier  and  the  man,  which,  laymg  aside 
all  eoneidej^ationa  of  personal  gain  or  gafeiy, 

^^b  "  oSera  to  sacrifice  life, 

^K  While  placed  m  Liberty's  defeiice  ;'* 

and  ihe  prayers  and  blessings  of  thousands  of  gratefiil  heaiie^ 
and  Hie  ministering  to  the  wants  of  onr  soldiers,  were  vol- 
untary offerings  of  those  who  appreciated  the  grandeur  of 
tlia  pending  contest 
I^Fruui  Covington  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Lexiugtoii, 
jBriving  there  on  the  5th  of  October,     Here  it  oetablifihed 
*^  Caiiip  D*  A.  Sayre,"'  in  honor  of  a  firm  Unionist  uf  that 
platic/  It  fetai'ted   tor  Louisville  on    the  l*th  of  October, 
reaching  the  city  that  night*     On  the  10th,  it  proceeded  by 
rail  to  Ciilesbiirg,  and  niai'ched  thence  to  Muldraugh'sHill 
and  Nolin,  or  Camp  Nevin.     Here  it  was  a&signedj  October 
18th,  to  the  sixtli  I  brigade,  General  lobn^on;  but  on  the  3d  of 
Deceint^er  was  tfanfiferred  to  the  fifth  brigade,  General  T, 
J.  Wood  commanding. 

On  Tnegday,  the  lOtfi  of  December,  while  encamped  at 
Nevin,  at  the  close  of  battalion  drill,  the  regiment  was  pre- 
sented with  a  be-antitiil  silken  banner,  the  gilt  of  the  ladies 
<jf  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Captain  M.  G.  Greenwood,  of 
company  G,  made  the  presentation  epeech.  It  was  shorty 
^legatit,  and  breathing  with  lotTty  devotion  and  patriotiem, 
Colonel  E.  N.  Kirk  received  it  on  behalf  of  the  regiment. 
Bis  heart  was  toofnll  to  give  utterance  to  words,  and  he 
called  for  ''three  cheers  tor  the  banner  and  the  ladies  of 
Jackeonville,"  which  reqnest  %vaB  responded  to  with  an 
tamest  which  told  they  were  meant  and  came  from  deep 
down  in  the  heart.  The  colonel  then  made  a  short  siiceeh 
:in11  of  eloquence  and  lofty  seal  for  the  cause  in  hand, 
<?.  W.  Hewitt,  Assieitant  Sin*geon,waB  soon  alYer  presented 
•^ith  a  ftword,  as  a  teatinionial  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
lie  was  held.  At  Shilob  it  passed  the  first  ordeai  of  battle, 
Xkre  Major  Levanway  fell.    Here,    too,    Colonel  Kirk, 
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Captains  Miller  and  Patrick,  Lieutenants  Wood,  Parrott, 
Wagner  and  Killer,  besides  scores  of  noble  men  fell,  killed 
or  wounded.  This  disaster  was  closely  followed  by  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bosworth.  Upon  these  racan- 
cies  Captain  Bristol  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Captain  Dysart,  major  of  the  regiment.  Then  came  the 
affairs  of  Floyd's  ForK,  Claysville  and  La  Vergne.  At  Stone 
River  another  ordeal  reddened  the  earth  with  its  blood  ;  and 
here  fell  Captain  Greenwood  and  LieutenaQt  Smith  :  Cap- 
tain Yan  Tassel,  acting  maior,  and  Lieutenant  Biley  were 
wounded — the  latter  mortally.  Colonel  Kirk,  who  had  been 
promoted  brigadier  general  for  gallantry  in  action,  was 
also  mortally  wounde(l.  Again,  at  Liberty  Gap,  Lieutenant 
Merrill,  a  gallant  and  worthy  officer,  fell. 

Lideed,  on  all  the  battle-fields  in  which  this  regiment  has 
been  engaged,  it  has  ever  pertbrmed  its  whole  duty,  and  its 
fearful  losses  attest  the  fact  more  potently  than  words. 

After  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bristol 
resigned,  and  Major  Dysart  was  commissioned  colonel, 
Captain  Van  Tassel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Captain  Miller 
major.  After  the  battle  of  Liberty  Gap,  Colonel  Dysart 
resigned  ;  but  up  to  date  of  re-enlistment  as  veterans  there 
were  no  promotions  in  the  field  offices.  While  in  camp  at 
TuUahoma,  the  regiment  was  again  presented  with  a  stand 
of. colors,  upon  which  was  inscribed  its  battles,  by  the 
Franklin  Grove  Union  League  and^the  citizens  of  Franklin 
Grove  and  vicinity.  It  was  a  splendid  banner — a  present 
worthy  the  donors  and  worthy  the  brave  men  who  received 
it.  On  the  29th  of  June,  Lieutenant  Forsyth,  of  company 
D,  was  also  the  happy  recipient  of  a  sword  from  the  mem- 
bei-6  of  his  company. 

While  in  camp  at  Miufreesboro,  the  officers  and  soldiers 
presented  each  of  the  field  officers.  Colonel  Dysart,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Van  Tassel  and  Majoi  Miller  with  a  beautiful 
sword  elegantly  mounted  and  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  battles  in  winch  they  had  fought,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
presentation.  On  the  death  of  General  Kirk  it  appropri- 
at^.»d  money  for  the  erection  of  a  moimment  to  his  memory. 
The  regiment  ] participated  in  the  glorious  conflict  of 
Mission  Ridge,  and  then  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Knoxville.  Upon  returning  to  Chattanooga,  it  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  enjoyed  its  furlough,  and  is  now  in  the  second 
brigade  of  General  Davis'  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Army 
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Corps.  It  will  yet  deal  heavy  blows  in  behalf  of  freedom 
and  nationality;  indeed  it  has  already,  since  its  retanu 
engaged  the  enemy  in  the  campaign  against  Dalton  ana 
Atlanta. 


THE  SEVENTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTET 

Was  recruited  by  order  of  Governor  Yates,  and  is  from 
the  counties  of  Clark,  Douglas,  Edgar  and  Vermilion.  It 
was  organized  about  the  20th  of  August,  1862,  and  rendez- 
voused at  Camp  Terry,  Mattoon,  Coles  county,  Illinois.  It 
was  mustered  into  service  by  Captain  Washington,  United 
States  Array,  on  the  28tli  of  August,  1862,  and  proceeded 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  early  in  the  September  iollowing. 

It  was  first  assigned,  on  the  13th  of  September,  to  the 
third  brigade.  General  Cruft's  division.  Army  of  Kentucky. 
On  the  29th  of  September  it  was  transfeiTed  to  the  fourth 
brigade,  Colonel  Buckley,  of  the  SecoM)  Division  ;  and 
again,  on  the  6th  of  October,  at  Frankfort  it  was  transferred 
to  the  fifth  brigade.  General  Kirk  commanding.  Its  colo- 
nel, Lyman  Guinnip,  resigned  shortly  after  it  entei'ed  the 
field,  (on  the  17th  of  October,)  and  thereupon  Lieutenant 
Colonel  S.  P.  Head  was  promoted  colonel,  and  Henry  E. 
Rives,  a  civilian,  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel. 

At  Stone  River  this  regiment,  although  never  before  in 
action,  behaved  with  commendable  steadiness,  fought  like 
veterans  and  elicited  the  highest  encomiums  from  com- 
manders who  witnessed  its  gallantry.  Here  Colonel 
Sheridan  P.  Read,  an  oflScer  of  much  promise,  fell,  struck 
by  a  musket  ball  in  the  forehead.  Major  Buckner  was 
promoted  colonel  January  1st,  1862,  for  gallantry  in  that 
action. 

Its  history  henceforth  is  in  common  with  the  brigade  and 
division,  and  in  all  engagements  it  maintained  the  high 
reputation  it  gained  at  Stone  River.  At  Chickamauga  it 
displayed  extraordinary  heroism.  Upon  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  division  it  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Harker's 
brigade  of  General  Sheridan's  division,  Fourth  Army  Corps. 
In  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  it  charged  the  heights, 
penetrated  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and  captured  two 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  On  that  day  this  regiment,  like 
many  others,  performed  prodigies  of  valor.    The  siege  of 
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Knoiville  caused  a  long  and  tedious  march  which  wa«^^ 
fonned    with   cheerfulness  by  the  command.     Since  thftt 
event  it  liae  been  in  East  Tori'  :n(\  still  in  the  Fourth 

Army  Corps.  Lately  it  has  -  ji^itcd  in  the  brilliant 
affaire  of  Dalton  anti  Buzzard^g  Bi>06t^  in  the  latter  af  which 
Colonel  Bnckuer  was  severely  waonded. 


THE  SEYENTY  SEYENTH  PENNSYLYAiTIA 
IKFANTBT, 

This  regiment  was  raised  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  fol* 

lowing  authority : 

August  28th^  1861*         f 

OoLOirSI*  F,   B.   BrUJCBAOQH»  OUAICBEIWBUBO,   PKNNSTTiVAJJIA - 

flif,— The  regiment  of  infantry  and  battery  of  artilleir  wbieh  yon 
offer,  U  aixseptcd  6r  ihree  year^  or  during  the  war,  provided  yau  have 
Ihem  ready  for  marclimg'  orders  in  thu-ty  days,  and  secure  the  approviil 
df  the  Governor  of  PennBylvaoia.  Tliia  acceptance  h  whh  the  <lWiiiat 
Uttderataading  that  this  DVimrinmit  will  revukc  the  curoinisaiou^  of  i3| 
officers  who  may  be  found  incompetent  for  tlie  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Your  men  can  rendezvous  at  Chambersburg.  They  will  b© 
muilertjd  into  the  service  of  tlie  United  8lates  in  accordiance  wiiti  ~ 
eral  Ordera  No,  56  and  01  her<iwith  enclosed 
By  order  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War, 

JA>tEI8  LE8L1G,  Jil, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  War  Departmeat 

The  companiea  comiiosin^  the  regiment  were  orgaui^^d 

in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Allegheny,  Pranklm,  Lan* 
caster,  Fulton,  Lnzerne  and  Erie,  Thus  the  eastern,  oen* 
tral,  ami  western  and  n(»rtbern  parts  of  the  State  are  repr©* 
sentecl.  The  recruiting  commenced  September  6th,  1861, 
the  general  rendezvous  being  at  *'Camp  SUfer,^'  Cham* 
bersbui*g,  named  in  honor  of  Jlonorable  Eli  Slifer,  Seei^etary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Agreeably  to 
orders  from  the  War  Department,  the  regiment  left  Camp 
Slifer,  m  rtmie.  for  PittsCurjg,  Pennsylvania,  (Camp  YtTit 
kins,)  October  6th,  1S61.  The  regiment  was  here  organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  the  service,  October  8th,  1861, 
Captain  Peter  B.  Housura  was  recruiting  and  organizing 
the  battery  of  artillery  and  left  Camp  Slifer  with  one  hiin* 
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_dred  men*  When  the  regiment  wm  organissed,  Captain 
[oneuin  was  duly  elected  lieatenaot;  colonelj  and  Captain 
Jharlee  F,  Mueller,  of  Erie  county^  who  hacl  about  eixty 
aen  in  Camp  Wilkin  for  th«  artillery  service,  put  his  men 
xto  Hon  sura's  comjiauy,  thite  making  a  fnll  batter  v,  and  was 
liMseu  captain  and  mustered  into  tlie  aervica  T^lie  organi- 
atioii  was  at  this  time  as  follows :  battery  company j 
?m panics  A,  B,  G,  D,  F  anct  G.  The&e  seven  companies 
fere  armed  and  equipped  at  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  ISth  of 
)ctyber  embarked  0!i  boats  for  Louie vi lie,  Kentucky.  The 
rgauizatiou  was  not  yet  completed,  numbering  Du!y  about 
ight  hundred  and  forty-five  men.  Captain  Pyfer  of  Lancas- 
W  count3%  was  organizing  company  K;  Captain  Robineon 

^f  Pittsburg  was  organis^ing  company  E,  and  Captain  Derby 

of  Luzerne  was  recruiting  company  EL  Captain  Pyfer 
jined  the  regiment  about  the  let  of  December;  Chap- 
lin Derby,  company  H,  joined  in  the  early  part  of  r>ecem- 
&r,  and  Captain  KiTbin&on,  company  E,  came  up  May  30th^ 
3t)2.  The  organisation  was  then  ninecifmpaniea  of  intan- 
ry  and  one  company  of  artillery ,  making  in  all  nine  hundred 

|nfl  eighteen  men. 
ThisTegiment  formed  a  part  of  the  famoue  Negley  brig- 
ie,  anil  reached  the  port  ot  Louisville  on  Monday  evenings 
October  21st.  The  voyage  was  fuarked  witli  interest,  and 
tine  sketch  of  the  arrival  at  Louisville  of  thi&  brigade 
jpearetl  in  one  of  the  New  York  pictorials.  On  Tuesday 
iorning,  tlie  22d  instant,  Negley's  brigade  landed  ou  the 
scred  eoil  of  Kentucky  amid  the  shotitB  of  the  loyal  citizens 
'tlie  city  of  Louisville,  and  arrived  in  Camp  iNevin,  near 
IcCook's  Station,  on  the  S5d  instant,  December  9th  the 
leveuty -seventh  Pennsylvania  A^ol un teers   was   detached 

tVom  tlie  seventh  bri^de,  (Negley's,)  and  assigned  to  the 
tfth  brigade,  Brigadier  General  Wood  commanding,     De- 
'fenrber  4th,  1861,  the  battery  company  wius  permanently 
Btadied   from    the  regiment  and  made  an   independent 
Ittery  by  the  War  Department, 

At  Shiioh  this  regiment  was  the  only  one  from  the  Key- 

kone  State,  and  sustained  ,well  hc*r  proud  reputation.     In 

nefall  of  1862^  rhe  President  appointed  Coh>nel  Stunihaugh 

brigadier  general  in  the  volunteer  service:  but  ill  health 

compelled  him  to  retire,  and   on  the   7th   of  December, 

1802,  lie  was  honorably  discharged  by  order  of  the  War 

Department. 
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At  Stone  Biver  the  noble  and  lamented  Honram  fell 
while  in  the  thickest  of  the  oonflict  His  loss- was  irrepam- 
ble  and  deeply  felt  Major  S.  N.  Bradford  shordy  aft^ 
rescued ;  a  new  organization  was  then  effiacted.  daptain 
T.  E.  Bose,  of  company  B,  was  promoted  colonel ;  Captain 
Fred.  8.  Pjfer  of  company  El,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Gap- 
tain  A.  Phillips  of  company  G,  major  of  the  r^ment.  At 
Murfreesboro,  Tennesssee,  March  30th,  180S,  as  Oenenil 
Bosecrans  passed  along  the  line  reviewing  the  troop8|  he 
came  to  the  Seventy-seventh,  and  took  the  colonel  Dj^  the 
hand  and  said,  ^^  Colonel,  I  see  your  regiment  is  all  righ^ 
GKve  my  compliments  to  the  boys  of  yonr  regiment,  aii4 
tell  them  that  /  say  it  was  the  banner  regiment  at  SfecMie. 
Biver.  TKey  iiever  broke  their  i^tmkaP  The  colonel  replied, 
"  No^  Ociieral.  nor  they  neoer  wiU  break  their  nmib.'' 

While  at  Marfreesboro,  Tennessee,  the  ofllcers  and  aol- 
diers  of  the  regiment  presented  Colonel  Bose  and  Lieatea- 
ant  Colonel  Pyfer  each  with  a  handsome  sword,  saah  and 
belt.  The  presentation  speech — ^a  most  excellent  one^and 
to  the  point — was  made  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  T.  OvfiBi 
adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  was  responded  to  by  bo0i 
Colonels  Bose  and  ryfer.  Major  General  James  S.  N* eglej 
was  present,  and  also  addressed  his  compatriots  in  arms. 
Altogether,  it  was  an  highly  interesting  occasion. 

At  Liberty  Gap  and  Chickamauga,  the  command  did 
splendid  service.  In  the  latter  engagement,  all  the  field 
officers  and  quite  a  number  of  the  Ime  officers  and  nuoiy 
of  the  men  were  captured  while  engaged  in  a  desperate 
iiffht  after  dark.  Colonel  Bose  e8ca]>ed  subsequently  ftom 
Libby  Prison,  at  Bichmond,  and  arrived  safely  within  oof 
lines.  Whether  the  other  officers  escaped  is  not  known  to 
the  writer. 

The  regiment  is  now  in  the  brigade  of  Colonel  William 
Grose  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  In  January,  1868,  it 
re-enlisted  as  veterans.  It  is  now  in  the  front,  where  it 
will  again  be  heard  from  when  duty  calls  to  the  daah  of 
arms. 

THE    DEPARTURE. 

[The  fbUowtng  llnM  wer«  loggMted  hj  irltneiiliiff  the  embarking  of  Negley^  brfaMk 
eomposed  of  the  SeTenty-aeTenth,  SeTeniy-elghth  and  SeTenty-ninth  Penasy^aS 
Volunteew,  at  PltUburg,  October  18th,  18tt.]  ^    ""■ 

Slowly  and  sadly  rose  the  sun, 

His  &ce  with  clonds  o'ercast, 
And  many  a  soul  with  grief  was  wrong 
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Ere  (te  eettini;  hour  was  past. 
The  niin-dr^jps  witli  n  nioumiUl  sound , 

Like  Umrn  fell  tioin  Mie  aky. 
And  u*ars  from  iiverflowtng  buarts 

Fill<*cl  mmiy  a  we<fpiiig  eye. 
Far,  far  JVorn  the  Western  City 

Of  U»e  Great  Keystone  Arcb, 
A  ^iiliiiDt  baud  of  noble  boya 

Uave  iJiken  ijp  iJieir  march  ; 
From  the  mosmtjiin,  from  th«  ^Uey, 

Fp^m  baud  el  ami  from  hall^ 
ThcyVe  wiHingfly  repporjded  to 

Their  bJeedUij?  cotmiry**  cmll— * 
Defenders  of  tlu*  gofxl  ''old  flag*' 

That  o'er  them  h  unfurled, 
And  of  Ibis  hallowVl  land  of  ourt, 

The  refuge  of  the  world  ! 
And  nfver  gmemed  lluit  fla^  more  dear^- 

More  sacred  Freedom's  soil, 
Than  when  bmve  men  ao  nobly  paid 

The  pnee  of  blood  and  tod : 
And  yt^t  llieir  msinly  vmc&  grows  feint 

Wfiile  whisp'iinjijf  their  fareweJlt, 
And  while-  tliey  give--  thtir  parting  liand 

Eae  1 1  «  m  rdy  bosom  s  wt-l  l* ! 
Tlie  crowd  lom?  waitiii^  on  thi'  Uauk 

Now  wave  a  Kind  adieu, 
And  loudly  eljeer  the  [mtriot  Imnd 

Ri'cetijug  Oom  tlR-ir  view. 
But  still  are  seen  those  glorious  *'  Stripes" 

In  waving  thtds  by  day, 
And  suiitio"  1"  Stiuti*''  that  gh}W  by  night. 

To  waich  Tbim  on  *hc>ir  way. 
Slowly  at  hiat  the  cr<jwd  relirea 

tWm  the  deserted  stand. 
And  5M>me  rt^»urn  to  werp  and  pray 

For  ihat  devoted  band. 
As  dovro  Ohio's  limpid  stream 

TIm?  fleitt  now  makt^  Its  way. 
The  soiijii^rs'  fonde&t,  Ho^'ring  thouglits 

Bat^k  to  those  shores  will  stray. 
Upon  the  hriMiant  sec^ne  they  gaze— 

Thtiir  own  dejir  native  shore, 
From  wlilch  they  now  arc  parting, 

Perchance  to  return  no  more. 
Thu«  did  we  send  our  brave  men  forth 

To  batlki  UiT  the  nght. 
In  this  tempestuous  hour  of  strife— 

Our  eouu try's  darkest  nighL 
Oh  t  may  the  God  of  battles 

Give  strength  to  every  arm  i 
While  they  defend  our  cciuutry  dear 

Mav  lie  keep  them  from  hmm  I 
Maj*  bhrist^  the  heav*nly  Captain,  Btill 

Guide  thera  where'er  they  roam^ 
And  in  some  joyful  future  hour 

Land  all  in  peace  at  home. 


» 
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BATTERY  B,  PEIS^NSTLVAKIA  AKTILLERT. 

The  TwentV'Sixth  Pennsylvania  Battery  wae  originally 
r alsetl  mt\  i  th  e  Se  v  e  n  ty -s  e  %^  e  n  th  regl  m  en  t.     It  was  d  e t  ached 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  4th  of  Decemlier, 
1861 ;   the  detachment   however  wm  really  made  un  the 
loth  of  Jatiuar}',  1802.     It  waa  then  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Terrill,  chief  of  artillery,  McCook'S   divisloiu 
It  remained  with  the  division  nntil  the*29th  of  March,  1862^ 
wlien  it  was  ordered  by  General  Buell  to  repoit  to  Colonel 
rlames  Barnett,  commanding  artillery  reeerve,  Deijaitmenk 
of  the  Ohio,     The  battery  etill  moved  on  to  Shiloh  with 
General  Tiiomas-  division.     It  reached   Savannah  on  thid 
Sth  of  April,  1861,  aud  lay  there  nntil  the  11th  of  April, 
then  moved  to  Shiloh*     It  was  placed  wi*1i  the  artillery 
reservas,  and  partieipated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,     On  th© 
4th   of  Junc%  18G2,  it  was  ordered  by  General   Buell  to 
repiirt  to  General  Crittenden,  fifth  division,  Department  of 
the  Ohio,     General   Crittenden's  comrimnd   moved   with 
Pope*set^/y^  d'arm6€  to  Boonville  Miseieeippi,  and  re)oined 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  Inka,  via  Rienzi  and  Jacinto,  Mis- 
sissinpi,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1862,  as  it  was  mtjving  e^iet- 
warU.     While  on  the  retreat  to  Louisville,  on  the  23d  of 
Au^uj^t,  18t52,  it  was  attached  to  Yan  Cleve's  brigade  tibe 
14th,)  of  Crittenden's  division.     Captain  Mueller  was  chief 
of  artillery  while  he  was  in  this  division.     Atter  partieipa* 
ting  in  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Ilills,  Van  Cieve'^  division 
moved  down  to  Wild  C'at.     Here  the  battery  had  an  artil- 
lery duel  with  the  rebels.  Returned  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Somerset 
and  Ghii5gow  ;  thence  to  Gallatin,  Tenneagee,  then  to  Silver 
Springe.      Here  it  rejoined   Critteuden's  command.      It 
moved  with  Van  Cleve's  division^  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  River.     Left  Murfreeshoro,  Tennessee,  (^n  the  MKh 
nf  June,  for  McMinnville,  where  Van  Cleve  was  relieved  by 
General  Gordon  Grander,  of  the  reserve  corps.    On  the  1 6tn 
of  August,  180B,  left  McMinuville  in  the  onward  movomeut; 
crossed    the  Cumberland  mountains;  also   the   Tennessee 
river,  at  Shell  Mound,  un  rebed  flat-boats  raitted  out  of  the 
river  by  the  pioneer  corps;  thence  moved  to  Whitesides* 
It  then  turned  down  Lootcont  valley,  passed  Rossville,  and 
came  upon  the  enemy^e  rear  at  Ringgold,  on  the  ISth  of 
September,   1863,     On   the  13th   of  September  connter' 
inarched  to  lee  and  Gordon^'s  Mills.     Here  the  entire  eorpfi 
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^rittendeii'g,)  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  here,  on  the  IStli, 
Samuel  Beatty's  brigade  of  Van  Cleve' s  dhigion  had  quite 
a  6 pi ri ted  enpagement  with  the  enemy — found  them  in 
tbrce,  and  retired.  On  tlie  loth  left  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mills  and  etieamped  at  Crawfish  Springs,  except  the  third 
brip:adei  (VanCleve^B  division,)  which  moved  two  miles  fur- 
tliei".  On  the  IBth  of  September  the  enemy  shelled  the 
brigade^  and  it  moved  back  to  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills, 
Colonel  Gross'  brigade  relieving  them.  On  the  19th  of 
September  the  battery  moved  on  to  line  of  battle  at  day- 
Iiglit,  eupportod  by  the  first  brigade^  Samuel  Beatty,  and 
exchanged  shots  nntil  ten  A,  M.,  when  it  moved  with  the 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  center,  forming  on  the  right. 
Here  tbi*  engagement  was  heavy  ;  the  hatterj  was  m  the 
rear  of  the  first  line  of  battle ;  it  checked  the  rebel  advance 
until  its  canister  was  exhausted.  The  line  at  length  gave 
wny,  and  letl  exposed  three  guns.  The  horses  being  killed, 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  guns,  but  the  boya 
maintained  their  position  until  resistance  was  nseless; 
moved  back  on  the  ridge  and  fircjd  the  other  three  pieces 
until  ammunition  was  exhausted.    Here  the  men  left  another 

Siece,  the  horses  being  killed  and  the  pole  being  shot  off- 
right  now  closed  upon  the  scene;  the  battery  now  fell  back 
with  two  pieces,  with  Beatty'e  brigade^^ — crossed  the  hills, 
joined  the  rest  of  the  eoros  and  camped  for  the  night. 
Mere  received  two  six-ponntl  smooth  bores,  captured  during 
the  day  by  Beatty*  On  the  20th  of  September  moved  up 
in  rear  of  Beatty*8  brigade  and  forwainl  about  a  mile; 
then  moved  up  to  the  left  &ome  lialf  mile.  Here  it  was 
placed  under  Major  Mendenhall,  and  here  the  fonr  guns 
were  placed  in  battery  and  commenced  firing.  Here  was 
Stevens^  I>rury*s  First  Wisconsin,  and  Swallow's  Seventh 
Indiana  batteries.  They  were  all  on  a  ridge  with  an  fipen 
field  of  about  one  thousand  yards  in  front,  with  timber  at 
its  base.  The  order  was  not  to  tight  until  the  rebels  came 
out  Meantime  a  regiment  of  rebel  sharp-shooters  moved 
up  through  the  woods,  the  enemy  in  front,  and  poured  a 
destructive  fire  into  flank  and  rear.  The  fight  wa^*  tlesper- 
ate— the  men  stood  at  their  guns  until  the  rebel  colors  were 
planted  on  the  right  piec^  m  battery ;  out  of  twenty-fonr 
horses,  eighteen  were  killed.  Here  Captain  Stevens  wm 
killed  by  a  rebel  sharp-sliooter  while  assisting^  at  Swallow's 
battery.     Here  lost  the  other  two  pieces  of  the  original 
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battery;  on©  Itmliar  chest  was  also  blown  tip,  and  the 
pieces  disabled*  The  other  two  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
field  by  the  men  of  the  battery  by  prohnge.  It  then  fell 
back  to  the  ridge  in  rear,  and  hooted  un  to  the  limbers  of 
some  batteries  previously  abandoned,  and  moved  with  Gen- 
eral Negley's  division  to  Russviile,  thence  to  Chattanooga, 
At  Chattanooga  the  guns  were  placed  in  battery  on  the 
©Ktreme  left  ot  the  line.  On  the  10th  of  October  it  was 
aemgned  to  the  third  divie^ion,  Fourth  Army  Corps^  and 
received  a  new  battery  of  six  iniproved  James  rities. 

This  battery  consisted  of  the  following  anmament  at  the 
date  of  rauBter  into  service,  six  six-pound  emooth  bores. 
At  Nash vi lie,  in  the  spring  of  1862j  it  exchanged  two 
smooth  bores  for  two  James  rifles. 


BATTEEY  A,  FIRST  KENTUCKY  ARTIILEEY. 

The  First  Battery  Kentncky  Volunteer  Artillery  was 

organized  at  Camp  Joe  Iloltj  Indiana,  on  the  l^t  of  July, 
186L  It  was  mustered  Into  service  on  the  27tb  of  Septem- 
ber, 1801,  at  Camp  Rousseau,  Kentucky.  It  was  reerwited 
in  Louisville  anil  Jefferson  county^  Kentucky,  Guns,  at 
date  of  muster;  two  six-pouiider  smooth  bore  field  pieces^ 
two  ten-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  two  twelve-ponnder  moun- 
tain howitzers.  Armament  on  the  10th  of  October,  1863: 
two  six-pounder  smootli  bores,  two  six-poutider  James 
rifles,  two  three-inch  Rodmati  rifles.  It  was  ordered  into 
the  iield  on  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  (Iiefore  nmstered 
into  service)  with  General  Rousseau's  command,  iinA  was 
assigned  to  Rousseau's  brierade  at  Camp  Nevin,  Ketuucky, 
npon  the  organ iisati on  of  JttcCook^s  division.  Fired  three 
ronnds  during  Willicirs  fi^ht  with  the  Texan  Rangers 
at  Rowlett's  Station,  Kenhiciy.  Owing  to  want  of  trans- 
piirtation,  it  arrived  on  the  battle-field  uf  8!iiloh  one  hour 
after  tlie  engagement  had  ceased.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  fifth  brigade  (Kirk's)  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1863. 
It  remained  with  tliat  brigade  until  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S62,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  twenty-eighth 
brigade,  (Starkweather's!)  Rousseau's  division.  It  was  in 
the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  on  the  8th  of  October,  1862,  and 
nnder  fire  from  7  o'clock  p,  m.  until  d|irk.  It  behaved 
with  distingiuBhed  gallantry,  and  suffered  severely,  losiog 
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&n  men ;  also  il  horsea  killed  and  wounded.  It  fired 
rliundred  rounds  of  ainmnnition,and  repulsed  repeatedly 
cliargos  made  by  a  rebel  division.  On  the  3(ltU  of 
&tuber,  180:2^  it  liad  an  engagement  with  WliGeler'g 
Iry  on  the  Jefferson  pike,  Tennessee.  Lost  none  in 
'  or  wounded.  It  arrived  on  Stone  River  battle  field 
sight  of  December  aisfc^  18*>2,  Lost  during  tliat  battle 
e  man  wounded.  It  was  transferred  to  tit  e  fortifi  eat  ions 
ar  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  on  the  Ist  of  Aprilj  1863j  at 
licb  place  it  still  remainSj  October  10th,  1863. 
The  battery  was  raised  by  Captain  D.  0.  Stone,  of  Louis- 
la,  Kentucky.  He  continued  in  com  man d  nntil  May 
^1S63,  when  be  was  di&mi&aed  by  sentence  of  general 
Vt  martiaL  First  Lieutenant  Theo.  S.  Thomasson  was 
m  promoted  captain^  and  now  (Jane  10th,  ISdij)  com- 
uida  the  battery. 

Rtabnla,  Lorain,  Medina  and  Morrow,  in  August,  1861, 
i  on  the  23d  nf  that  mouth  was  mustered  into  the  LTnited 
ks  eervice  at  Camp  Dennison,  On  the  14th  of  No  vein- 
■  one  section  went  on  an  expedition  into  Western 
■inia  and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Kh  wa§  oi-dered  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  wliere  it  was 
■id  by  the  other  two  sections  on  the  4th  of  December, 
iported  to  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  at  Bacon  Creek, 
mtucky^  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  and  made  the 
npaign  with  bis  command,  capturing  Bowling  Green, 
itncky ;  Nasliville,  Murfreesboro,  Bhelbyville  and  Fay- 
'  ille,  Tennessee;  Iluntsville,  Decatur,  Florence  aod 
bumbia,  Alabama,  Recroesed  the  Tennessee  river, 
Cit  the  railroad  bridf^e  and  shelled  the  enemy's  eanip  on 
^STth  of  April,  im±  Attached  to  General  Tiu-ehin'e 
Bide,  and  snccored  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  at  Athens, 
ahama,  driring  Scott's  rebel  cavalry  across  the  Tenuessee 
er  on  the  1st  of  May ;  crossed  the  Cumberland  moun- 
ns,  marcliing  via  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  with  General 
jgley^s  irojps,  and  bombarded  Chattanooga  on  the  7th 
d  8th  of  June;  took  position  at  the  mouth  of  Battle 
i|li,  and  ekirmi&hed  frequenUy  during   the  months  of 
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June  and  July ;  oecopied  Fort  McCook  on  the  20th  day  of 
August,  and  was  attached  to  the  Second  Dittsioh  about  the 
lOth  day  of  September  following.  Atler  a  toilsome  and 
exhausting  marcli  in  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army,  reached 
Louisville  on  the  26th  of  September;  moved  in  the  advance 
of  General  SilFs  division  on  the  Frankfort  pike,  and 
skirmished  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard  on  the  let  of 
October;  had  a  sharp  ekirmish  at  Ulaysville  on  the  2d  of 
October ;  recaptured  Frankfort  on  the  6th  of  October ; 
fought  with  Kirby  Smith's  forces  at  Lawrenceburg  on  the 
8th  of  October,  and  at  Dog  Walk  on  t!io  9th  of  October ; 
formed  a  junction  with  Buell'e  main  army  at  Perrjville  on 
the  11th  of  October;  tbOowed  Bragg's  retreating  array  as 
far  as  Crab  Orchai-d,  Kentucky;  thence  to  Edgefield^ 
TennesBee,  arriving  on  the  7tn  of  November;  passed 
through  Nashville  on  the  16th  of  November  and  drtive  the 
rebels  from  their  camping  ground  near  the  lunatic  asylum; 
engaged  in  a  severe  artillery  duel  for  one  hour  and  three- 

iuarterB  with  Captain  Morgan^ a  First  Louisiana  battery  at 
avergne  on  the  27th  of  November ;  skirmished  repeated  It 
during  the  month  of  December ;  marched  with  McCook  & 
right  wing  on  Nolensville  on  the  26th  of  December,  the 
next  day  in  the  advance  and  pnahed  Hardee^s  corps  beyond 
Trinne;  silenced  Ttobison's  Texas  battery  on  the  lett  wing 
of  Bragg 's  army^  repulsing  repeated  charges  from  infantry 
and  cavahry  at  &tone  river  on  the  30th  of  December.  On 
the  morning  of  the  31  et  was  overwhelmed  in  an  exposed 
position  on  the  right  wing,  and  after  a  brief  though  stub- 
born resistance,  the  battery  was  captured,  three  killed, 
twenty  wounded  and  twenty -five  taken  prieonors,  including 
Captain  Edgarton  and  Lieutenant  Andrew  Burwick,  The 
men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  were  ordered  to 


Nashville  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the 


pieces   at 


Capitol  hill  ou  the  2d  of  January,  1863,  and  shortly  after 
were  furnished  with  a  new  field  battery.  When  Captain 
Edgarton  returned  from  captivity,  in  June,  the  battery  was 
incorporated  into  the  reserve  corps,  commanded  by  General 
Gordon  Granger,  and  during  tlie  battle  of  Ghickamauga 
was  held  in  reserve  by  General  Morgan,  Early  in  October 
two  sections  were  dispatched  from  Stevenson,  Alabama,  to 
Shelbyville,   Tennessee,  to   intercept    the    rebel    General 

Wheeler,  while  the  other  section  pr- ■  -  '  ■  ■rson'^a 

cross  roads  in  the  Sequatchie  valley.  >  .  ;  trains 
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lias.  A  month  later  the  battery  was  again 
e  mouth  of  Battle  creek,  and  stationed  at  Dallas, 
»  assist  in  keeping  open  the  line  of  communica- 
n  the  armies  of  Thomas  and  Bnrnside.  When 
3rman's  forces  crossed  the  Tennessee  to  assanlt 
•ops  on  Missionary  Ridge,  this  battery,  with 
planted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  cover 
'.  Subsequently  it  was  attached  to  the  reserve 
d  ordered  to  garrison  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
aains  at  the  present  writing,  May  10th,  1864* 


?TNTIETH    OHIO   ARTILLERY. 

ery  was  raised  under  the  President's  call  for 
Fuly,   1862.       On  the  21st  of  August,  Louia 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  commissioned  captain 
>y  Governor  Tod,  and  empowered  to  recruit  it 
•  this,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hamilton  had  been 
or  another  battery,  the  Seventeenth  Ohio,  and 
sr  of  the  Governor,  transferred  with  his  squad 
aree  men  to  the  Twentieth  Ohio,  and  commis- 
st  lieutenant  in  this  organization.  On  the  16th 
Lieutenant  Frank  O.  Robbing,  of  the  Fifteenth 
jT,  then  also  in  project,  received  a  cotnmission  in 
A  recruiting  office  was  at  once  opened,  and 
nounced  by  authority  that  it  would  be  assigned 
Sigel's  command,  the  Germans  enlisted  in  it, 
apidly  filled.  On  the  3d  of  September  it  num- 
•f  men,  and  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Cleveland. 
>med  into  camp  by  a  salute  from  a  rebel  cannon 
Western  Virginia.  A  splendid  supper  was  also 
;mbers  by  the  ladies  of  that  city.  Previous  to 
camp,  Henr}'  Roth  and  Mathias  Adams  were 
jd  for  this    battery,   and  its  organization   of 

completed.  In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
Bamilton  was  relieved  from  command  in  the 
order  of  the  Governor,  and  assigned  elsewhere. 
>f  October,  Oscar  Hancock  was  commissioned  in 
It  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  29th  of 
Captain  Goddard,  U.  S.  A.  During  the  month 
er  the  battery  received   its  guns,  horses  and 
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•oeootfemeiito,  and  after  a  period  of  iiuitraelum  it  was,  oa 
the  8l8t  of  DeoMnbor,  ordered  to  Cineimiali.  From  there 
it  proceeded  to  CoYington,  Eentuekj^  and  thence,  on  tiie 
rith  of  Jannar  J,  1863,  it  started  for  Louisville  on  the  ateamw 
General  BaelL  Here  it  eetablished  Camp  Smithnight.  On 
the  6th  of  January  the  battery  embarked  on  the  eteamov 
Diamond  and  Fort  Wayne  for  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
it  arrived  on  die  18th  instant  It  went  into  camp  one  mile 
southwest  of  this  city,  wkero  it  remained  until  tLe  96th  of 
January,  when  it  was  ordered  to  tho  front — ^Murfreesboro— 
as  the  protection  of  a  large  train  en  route  for  that  place. 
Here  it  was  assigned  to  the  second  brigade,  Colonel  J.  & 
Dodge  commanding.  The  men  were  much  pleased  with 
their  assignment^  and  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Dodge  soon 
won  their  friendship ;  but  they  felt  grieved  at  what  they 
considered  the  deception  of  Governor  Tod  and  Oenenu 
Wright,  who  gave  them  every  assurance  that  they  would 
be  assigned  to  Sigel's  command.  Application  was  made  to 
Genend  Bosecrans  to  have  it  transferred.  He  replied  that 
it  shpuld  be  Hone  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  tne  public 
service  would  admit  of  it  While  here  Captldn 
SmithnUrht  and  Lieutenants  Bobbins  resigned.  On  the 
5th  of  tlune,  Captain  £.  Grosekoppf,  instructor  in  sapfung 
and  mining  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  appoint* 
ed  to  this  command.  He  was  an  old  artillery  officer, 
formerly  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Battery,  and  was  in  the  battles 
of  Shiloo,  Corinth  and  luka.  Under  the  charge  of  different 
officers  and  the  indifferent  management  which  it  had 
received,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  efficiency  and  discipline ; 
but  Grosekoppf  rapidly  improved  its  condition,  and  made 
a  hiffhly  creaitable  organization.  It  was  of  gocMl  material 
but  Tacked  that  stamina  which  results  from  the  command  of 
officers  worthy  of  their  position.  On  the  10th  of  October 
it  was  assigned  to  the  "Artillery  Beserve'*  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  where  it  still  remained  at  the  last  data 
received. 
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FIFTEENTH   OHIO   mFANTRT. 

is  regimeTit  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of  BelmonL 
tisey,  Miiskinguni^  Mormw,  Rid » land,  Wjandatte  and 
Wert.  It  ronde^vonsed  at  **Canip  Mordecai  Bartley/' 
ifield^  Ohio,  and  was  mastered  into  the  service  by 
liu  Belki>ap,  of  thc^  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
irted  tor  the  front  on  tlie  StUIi  of  Sq>teniber,  18fil.  At 
hnati  itfi  arms  and  camp  eqnipage  were  drawn,  where- 
it  croB^ed  the  Ohio  river  to  Covington,  Kentucky* 
it  received  a  glorious  vt^elconie,  accorded  by  tlie  loyal 
e  of  that  fine  city  to  the  troops  who  nisljcd  to  the 

Eof  their  State  and  good  name.  General  Mitchell 
jn  counnanding  at  Cincinnati,  and  lie  ordered  the 
It  to  report  to  General  George  H,  Thomat^,  at  Nich- 
ille,  Kentnckj.  General  Thomas  replied  that  he  did 
Heed  it  at  that  point,  and  t!iat  it  &uouId  remain  at 
agton,  where  it  then  was,  until  further  notice.  General 
hell  then  directed  it  to  report  at  Loui&ville  to  General 
r.  Sliernian*  By  him  it  waB  assigned  to  General 
jok*8  division.  It  arrived  at  Camp  Ncvin  on  t!ie  11th 
ioher,  and  was  attached  to  the  sixth  brigade,  General 
',  Johtison,  Its  original  colonel  and  lieutcnanl-colanel 
reeijjrnc^l,  tbctirBt  in  October  and  the  second  hi  Augnstj 

Major  Wni.  Walbce  wa&  then  promoted  colonel, 
tin  Frank  Askew,  of  company  Ej  lieutenant-colonel, 
Daptatn  John  McClanahan^  of  company  B,  major  of 
^giment, 

the  10th  of  October,  186B,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
rD  DivTsiuN,  fourth  army  corps.  It  participated  in 
:immand  in  the  brilliant  eniriii^ement  atMi&sion  Ridj^e, 
K>nstituted  a  p(>rtion  of  tin*  forces  which  raised  tlie 
c:»f  Knoxville.  Early  in  \>^i'*^  the  men  re-enlisted  m 
ms;  came  home,  enjoye«l  the  tbirtv  lUys  fnrbnigh, 
fc«n  returned  to  the  front.     Recently  it  hae  participated 

heavy  skirmiBhing  beibre  Dalton^  in  the  battle  of 
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BesacSi  and  will,  aa  ever  before,  snfltain  well  its  part  in  the 
elorious  campaign  now  progressing  for  the  redemption  of 
Georgia. 


THE  FORTY-NINTH  OHIO  INFANTRY 

Was  recruited  in  the  coanties  of  Crawford,  Hancock, 
Seneca.  Sandusky  and  Wyandotte.  It  rendezvoused  at 
Oamp  Noble,  Tifun,  Ohio.  Its  organization  was  completed 
on  the  Sth  of  September.  There  is  no  data  at  hand  to  show 
when  the  regiment  was  mustered.  It  appears  to  have  been 
mustered  by  companies  from  time  to  time.  Oompany  A 
was  mustered  on  the  15th  of  August,  1861,  by  Lieutenant 
Anson  Mills,  of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry. 
Just  previous  to  leaving  camp  for  the  seat  of  war,  a  very 
interesting  episode  occurred.  It  was  the  christening  of 
littlijI^ELLA,  daughter  of  Colonel  Gibson,  as  Daughter  of  the 
R^ment.  The  presentation  speech  was  appropriately 
male  by  Captain  Hays,  of  company  H,  and  Colonel  Gibson 
replied  in  a  speech  of  touching  eloquence.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Blackman  imprinted  the  kiss  of  consecration. 

It  left  its  rendezvous  at  Camp  Noble  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  arrived  at  Camp  JDennison,  Cincinnati,  on 
the  11th  of  that  month,  where  it  received  arms  and  equip- 
ments. On  the  20th  of  September  it  embarked  on  the 
cars  for  Western  Virginia.  After  waiting  an  hour  or  so, 
this  order  was  countermanded,  and  the  regiment  directed 
to  report  to  General  Anderson,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  it  arrived  oh  the  2l8t  of  September.  Here  a  splendid 
ovation  was  accorded  it  by  the  citizens,  and  the  officers 
dined  with  General  Anderson.  The  hero  of  Sumter 
addre^ed  the  gallant  men  of  the  regiment  in  a  neat  speech 
of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Colonel  Gibson  in 
his  happiest  vein.  Thence  it  moved  down  to  Shepherds- 
ville,  and  thence  to  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  it  joined  the- 
"Louisville  Legion"  and  detachments  of  other  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  chivalrous  Colonel  Rousseau.  The 
command  moved  on  the  23d  of  September  in  company  with 
Rousseau,  wading  the  Rolling  Fork  waist-deep,  and  drove 
a  small  body  of  rebel  troops  from  Elizabethtown,  and  then, 
supperless,  bivouacked  for  the  night.      On  the  11th  or 
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yet  it  moved  to  Nolin,  and  estal>UBhed  Carap  Nevinj 

wm  here  brigaded  under  General  R  W.  JohneoD. 

lile  encam[K^d  at  Miirfreeeboro  the  uon-cora missioned 
ra  ujkI  privates  uf  tLe  regiment  preaented  Coloael 
m  ^'itli  a  imignificent  sword  and  horse  equipments, 
presentation  \vm  made  on  the  Mth  of  April,  186S,  by 
ic  John  M'liistle,  of  company  H,  in  a  short  but  neat 
Rppi'opriate  epeech,  worthy  of  himself  and  the  brave 
whom  he  represented.  It  was  accepted  by  Colonel 
cm,  who  replied  in  a  speech  of  rare  (elieitotienese  and 
r*  In  add  it  lull  to  this,  the  otHcers  uf  the  brigade  pre- 
d  hitn  with  aijplinidid  gold  watch  and  ehain,  as  a  tolcen 
e  esteem  in  M'hich  he  was  held  as  a  brigade  com- 
I  \n\  Both  were  valuable  presents,  and  made  under 
I  rnstances  which  well  might  make  a  truly  noble  man 
1  of  his  compatriots  in  arms, 

^on  tlie  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
I'giment,  in  common  with  the  brigade,  was  transferred 
0  first  l*n^ade,  third  division,  iNjurth  Army  Corps. 
MiMion  Kidpe  It  behav€*d  most  gallantly,  scolUig  the 
iy's  intrenehments  and  driving  him  from  them.  It 
niarelied  tn  the  relief  of  our  farces  besieged  at  Knox- 
This  aceompliBbed,  it  re-en  listed  as  veterans,  returned 
V  recruited  lie  thinned  ranks  to  tlie  rnaximnm  iiumber» 
8  again  in  the  field  dealing  new  blows  against  the 
ion.  Its  gallantry  in  the  operations  now  impending 
mr^ia  are  worthy  the  honor  and  grateful  applanse  of 
tipiiblic, 

original  field  oflficers  were  Cokmel  W.  IL  GibBon, 
;tmaut-colonel  A.  M,  Black nmn,  and  Major  Lewis 
;e.  Blackman  resigned  on  tlie  30th  of  September, 
,  Drake  was  promoted  lientenant-eolonel  vn  the  Ist 
jtober,  1862,  and  killed  in  the  action  of  Stone  river  on 
1st  of  Deeemlier,  1862,  lie  was  a  gallant  officer,  and 
eath  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  regiment,  the  service  and 
cmntry.  Upon  his  death.  Captain  Samuel  F,  Gray,  of 
any  A,  was  promoted  major;  and  again,  upon  the 
^nent  of  the  regiment  as  veterans,  he  was  promoted 
mant-colouel,  and  Captain  Luther  M-  Strong,  of  eom- 

G,  was  promoted  major*  It  is  a  noble  regiment  in 
irs  and  men  ae  ever  went  forth  to  battle  tor  treedom 
God. 
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THIRTT-SEOONI)  INDIANA  INTANTRT, 

This  famotts  German  regiment  \^m  rLcmited  inastlj  in 
the  counties  of  Dearhom^  Floyd,  Fort  Wayne,  Jefftirion, 
Lake,  Marion,  Vijsro  and  Wabash,  It  rendezvoused  at 
"CtiTiip  Murphy/*  Indtanapolis,  and  was  inusterej  into  the 
service  on  t!u?  24th  of  Aus^us^t,  1861,  by  Lieiiteaanteolonel 
Thomas  J-  Wood^  U.  S,  A,  It  left  for  Louisville  on  the 
26th  *»t'  Septoiuber  iV>llowing.  On  the  4th  of  October  it 
proceeded  by  railrimd  to  Kew  Haven,  Kentucky.  It  re- 
mained here  two  weeks,  when  it  was  ordered  to  report  at 
Catnp  Nevin*  Companies  I  and  K  were  left  to  protect 
the  towll,^  nnti!  relievetl  by  the  command  of  the  nonle  and 
Ian  on  ted  Colonel  Uurrao  Pope.  They  then  reformed  the 
regiment.  At  Nevin  it  wa&  a^i^i^^^ned  to  the  sixth  brigade 
of  McCook'fi  division. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1S6S,  Colonel  Willich  waa  promoted 

brigadier  general,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  assigned 

eonuriand  of  the  brigade.     Lieutenant-colonel  Yon  Trebra 

was  then  promoted  to  colonel,  and  Major  Schnaekenbnrg 

licnte#ant-€oloneh      The  nxajorship  remained  vacant  for  a 

time.    -  Soon    after   leaving    Louis ville,  in   October,  1862, 

1  Colonel  Von  Trebra  procured  a  eiek-leave,  proceeded  to  his 

» lw>me   in    Areola,  Illinois,  and  died   there  on  the  fith  of 

^August,  iStSS,    Lientenant-colonel  Schuackenburg  resigned 

^u  the  26th  of  Angn.st,  1802,  and  Captain  Erdelujcyer,  of 

C^unpany  A»  wa&  promoted  to  the  vacancy.     On  tlie  17th 

^of  November,  18*>^,  Captain  Jacob  Gla^e,  of  company  B, 

[.Was  pi'Omotod  major      Kuwlott^s,  Shiloh,  Curinth,  Stone 

IRiver,  Liberty  Gap  and  Chickamanira  are  among  the  namoa 

[inscribed  upon  im  banners — ^the  achievements  that  honor 

fthe  old  Second  Division.      ^Vfter  the  reorganization  came 

Mission   Ridge,  and    then    while   gallantly    eharginar   t!ie 

heights,  amidst  a  vrithering  fire  ot  shot  and  shell,  "Major 

Glass  tell— a  noble  oflicer,  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  serious 

loss  to  our  service.     The  siege  of  Knoxville  and  the  cam- 

Saign  of  1864,  gives  increased  lustre  to  the  glory  of  its 
eeds. 
There  is  a  nobility  in  the  manner  in  which  the  German 
element  of  our  land  has  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  our  institu- 
tions. Long  inured  to  arms  in  the  Faderland,  they  at  once 
lent  to  our  canse  most  efficient  service.  And  among  the 
German  regiments  who  have  enlisted  in  our  cause,  none 
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has  rendered  more  signal  service  or  is  more  entitled  to  the 
nation's  gratitude  than  the  Thirty-Second  Indiana. 


THIRTY-NINTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  regiment  the  anther  knows 
but  little,  as  all  exertions  to  ascertain  it  elicited  no  response; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  as  fully  as  it  should.  It. was 
brificaded  in  the  sixth  brigade  of  toe  Second  Drvisioir  on 
the"l8th  of  October,  1861. 

The  original  field  organization  was:  Thomas  J.  Harrison, 
colonel ;  F.  W.  Jones,  lieutenant-colonel ;  John  D.  Evans,' 
major.  It  remains  still  unchanged,  so  far  as  is  known.  It 
fought  nobly  at  Shiloh  and  Stone  River.  Its  officers  are 
men  of  sound  military  capacity  and  conspicuous  for  gallant 
ry.  The  service  contains  no  nobler  or  more  patriotic 
men.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  mounted  infantry  force,  and  as  feuch  has 
rendered  most  efficient  service,  and  endured  haitlships 
which  foot  infantry  seldom  encounter.  It  is  armed  with 
the  repeating  rifle,  and  at  Chickamauga  dealt  deatl|  into' the 
enemy's  ranks  with  frightful  energy.  At  other  times  it  ]| 
engaged  in  scouting,  in  making  raids,  keeping  open  conp 
munications  and  in  carrier  duty.  It  is  one  of  the  moa)^ 
valuable  arms  of  our  service,  and  constitutes  the  Ducleus 
around  which  should  gather  a  powerful  force,  that  would 
be  capable  of  inflicting  terrible  blows  upon  our  foes  and 
cause  them  to  feel  and  dread  the  strength  of  our  eziibatlled. 
hosts.  The  army  is  sadly  deficient  in  this  special  arm,  and 
its  energies  are  crippled  in  consequence  of  it. 


THE  EIGHTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY 

Was  organized  at  Chicago,  111.,  under  the  auspices  of 
;he  several  railroad  companies  centering  in  that  city. 
Hence  its  cognomen — the  "  Railroad  Regiment."  It  was 
organized  on  the  26th  of  August,  1862,  and  elected  for  its 
colonel  Captain  John  Christopher,  of  the  Sixteenth  United 
States  Infantry ;  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss,  lieutenant  colonel, 
ind  Duncan  J.  Hall,  major.      The  companies  came  froiu 
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along  the  lines  of  railroads  centering  in  Chicago,  vias ;  Bur- 
lington and  Quiney^  Galena  and  Chicago,  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, Illinois  Central  and  Dixon  Air  LinCj  principally. 
The  regiment  wbs  organized  with  nine  companies  only<  On 
the  4th  of  September,  1862,  it  started  for  Louis- 
ville, camped  there  for  so  me  time,^  and  allter  being 
brigaded  in  the  command  of  General  Woodruff^  was  finally 
attached  to  the  sixth  brigade.  Second  DiinsioN,  Four- 
teenth Array  Cort>s.  The  regiment  started  October  5th, 
1862j  with  the  brigade  and  division  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  and 
after  a  fruitless  and  toilaome  march  of  nearly  a  month, 
finally  reached  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  At  this  point, 
the  tenth  company  joined  the  regiment,  November  1^  1862, 
ThiB  cotiiraand  is  composed  of  men  of  cnltnre,  inteUi* 
gence  and  refinement^  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  great 
majority  of  regiments  in  the  field.  Its  members  are  nearly 
all  artizans,  and  scarcely  is  any  Berviee  to  be  performed  in 
the  array  bot  this  regiment  can  furnish  the  requisite 
mechanical  genius  and  ekilL  This  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
of  alj^  our  Northern  commands,  but  the  Eighty-Ninth  is 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect  Although  in  tlie  service  but 
about  four  months,  still  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  with  its 
tide  of  crimson  gore,  did  not  tarnish  the  good  name  it  had 
already  acquired,  or  disparage  the  expectations  of  its 
friends.  It  did  well,  and  among  the  heroes  who  that  day 
died  in  Liberty ""s  cause  was  Captain  Henry  S*  Wiilett,  of 
company  H,  On  the  7th  of  January,  1863^  Colonel  Chris- 
topher, who  had  never  joined  the  regiment,  resigned.  The 
line  of  promotion  that  ensued  made' Captain  Wm.  D,  Wil- 
liams, of  compauy  F,  major*  At  Liberty  Gap  another 
brave  officer  fell— ^Captain  H,  M,  Blake,  of  company  K. 
Chicaniauga  seemed  to  affix  the  seal  of  its  devotion.  There 
fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan  J.  Hall,  Captains  Rice, 
Spink  and  Whiting,  and  Lieutenants  Adams  and  ElIiSj 
besides  the  scores  of  brave  men  who  fought  with  noble 
heroism,  and  who  dared  "to  do  and  die"'  in  defence  of  the 
"old  flag.^'  Upon  its  reorganization  it  accompanied  Wil- 
lich's  command  to  its  new  position  in  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps,  and  at  Mission  Bidge  again  encountered  the  foe. 
Since  then  it  has  Ijeen  with  the  brigade  in  its  marches 
through  East  Tennessee,  and  ready  for  the  campaign 
which  has  already  added  glory  to  our  arms  by  the  victories 
at  Buzzard's  Boost,  Dalton  and  Raseca. 
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BATTERY  A,  FIRST  OHIO  LIGHT  ARTILLERY. 

This  battery  was  first  organized  by  Captain  Charles  S. 
Cotter,  for  the  three  months' service.  Immediately  on  the 
call  of  the  President  for  75,000  volunteers,  Captain  Cotter 
called  a  war  meeting,  to  secure  volunteers  for  the  field  at 
once.  He  had  previously  been  in  command  of  a  gun- 
detachment,  and  at  this  meeting  secured  the  enlistment  of 
seventeen  of  his  old  squad.     The  result  of  the  meeting  was 

2mte  satisfactory,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Adjutant-General 
larrington  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  as  his  men 
were  drilled  and  equipped.  He  was  ordered  to  report  at 
"Camp  Taylor,"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  he  did  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1861.  Here  he  remained  until  the  last  of 
May,  when  his  company  was  disbanded.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Columbus  and  received  authority  to  recruit  a 
battery,  and  hastened  to  'accomplish  it.  On  the  9th  of 
June  his  men  were  recalled  and  proceeded  to  "Camp 
Chase,"  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  last  of  June  his  com- 
mand was  joined  by  another  similar  detachment  .i^om 
Canton,  Stark  county.  Cotter  was  then  commissioned  as 
captain,  and  took  command  of  the  section  which  he 
possessed.  On  the  2d  of  July  that  command  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  the  men 
received  their  uniforms. 

On  the  3d  of  July  it  proceeded  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
where  it  was  assigned,  on  the  10th  of  July,  to  tne  command 
of  Brigadier  General  Cox.  This  command  shortly  after 
proceeded  up  the  Kanawha  river,  in  Western  Virginia,  and 
on  the  17th  of  July  participated  in  the  battle  of  Scarey 
Creek,  where  the  enemy  haa  four  ffuns  in  action  against 
Cotter's  section ;  but  he  silenced  them  all  in  firing  eight 
rounds,  disabling  three  of  them.  At  Tyler's  Mountain,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1861,  Captain  Cotter  fired  into  and  sunk 
the  rebel  supply  steamer  Julia  Moflit.  On  arrivins:  at 
Charleston,  Virginia,  two  more  guns  were  received  for  the 
battery,  which  had  been  forwarded  from  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
These,  with  two  of  the  rebel  guns  which  he  had  disabled 
and  captured  at  Scarey  Creek,  made  a  full  battery  of  six 
guns.  To  organize  and  equip  this  battery  was  the  next 
and  a  difficult  task.  Horses  were  drawn  from  the  ambu- 
lances, tugs  were  made  from  the  picket  rope,  and  saddles 
manufactured  out  of  forked  sticks  and  blankets.     Men  to 
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man  tlie  battery  were  detailed  hj  General  Cox  froin  tlio 
Second  Kentucky  Infantry.  From  Obariestou  it  proceeded 
to  Gauley  Bridge  in  purenit  of  the  rebel  Genenil  Wise. 
Up  to  tbis  time  but  one  man  was  lost  from  the  command. 
He  waa  wounded  in  tbe  bip  by  a  six-ponnd  solid-ebot  at 
Sc^rey  Creek,  and  died  shortly  after,  llie  name  was  Jobn 
Haven,  and  he  resided  in  ShailiirsviJle,  Obto,  On  the  27tb 
of  July  Captain  Cotter  was  ordered  to  Ohio  to  procure 
equipments  for  his  battery,  mod  while  homo  be  was  author- 
ized to  raise  a  battery  for  three  years  for  the  United  States 
service.  On  the  13tb  of  Aagiist  be  repaired  to  Camp 
Chase  with  seventy-tive  men  for  bis  new  organization,  and 
on  tlie  14th  inatant  be  proceeded  to  Ciauley  Bridge  to  with- 
draw his  old  command ;  but  owing  to  the  necessity  for  ar- 
tiilery  at  that  point,  General  Cox  retained  all  but  his  original 
sqnad  of  twenty*tive  men  with  which  he  returned  ti  Camp 
Chase,  On  tbe  6tb  of  September,  1861^  his  new  orgnniza- 
tion,  consisting  of  ninety-three  men,  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  three  years,  by  Captain  Stansbury, 
United  States  Army.  On  the  !25th  of  September  it  was 
ordered  to  Loui&ville.  At  Cincinnati  the  horses  were  re- 
ceived. Arrived  at  Louisville,  it  established  camp.  Here, 
after  several  days  of  continued  exertion,  the  guns  and 
carnages  were  received.  Cotter  then  proceeded  to  Ohio 
and  procured  tbe  battery  wagons,  forage  wagons,  haniess 
and  other  e^fuipments,  Tbe  battery  was  then  ordered  to 
report  to  General  McCook,  at  Camp  Nevin.  Ketitucky,  In 
action  it  was  a^^signed  to  the  sixth  brigade.  At  Rowlett^s, 
the  siege  of  CDrinth,  and  the  other  engagements  of  the 
division,  it  rendered  excollent  service,  (5n  the  16th  of 
December,  1861,  while  encamped  at  Green  river,  the  ladies 
of  Louisville  presented  the  battery  with  a  beautiful  silken 
stand  of  colors.  Mr,  Judd,  of  the  Lonisville  House,  in  pre- 
senting it,  remarked  '*that  the  colors  were  presented  to  the 
battery  by  the  ladies  of  Louisville  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
the  gentlemanly  deportment  of  tbe  men  wbOe  encamped 
near  their  city.'' 

On  the  9th  of  June  Captain  Cotter  was  promoted  to 
major  of  the  Fii'st  Ohio  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  W.  F. 
Qo'odspeod  was  promoted  captain.  Upon  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  tbe  army,  October  10th,  IBOS,  it  was  assigned  to . 
the  artillery  reserve,  and  shortly  went  up  the  Tennessee 
river  and  bad  a  spirited   skirmish  with   the    enemy  at 
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Blythe's  Ferry,  losing  one  man.  From  there  it  proceeded 
to  Knoxville,  and  thence  to  Strawberry  Plains.  It  kad  sev- 
eral skirmishes  while  here,  but  lost  no  men.  Here  it 
re-enlisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  and  started  for 
bome,  crossing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  arrival 
home  on  the  5th  of  February.  Its  furlough  out,  it  returned 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  great  campaign  by  General  Sherman,  was  ordered  to 
the  front,  where  it  awaits  active  operations. 


SEVENTH    BRIGADE.    ^ 

FIEST  WISCONSIN  INFAIO^RT. 

Among  the  many  gallant  regiments  which  the  "  Badger 
3tate"  has  furnished  for  the  defence  of  the  National  life, 
xone  have  seen  more  fatiguing  service,  marched  greater 
listances,  fought  in  more  sanguinary  battles,  or  displayed 
»ore  heroism,  than  the  famous  First  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
SVhen  the  National  flag  was  humbled  at  Sumter,  every 
over  of  freedom  felt  the  insult  to  be  personally  directed, 
tnd  with  one  impulse  the  people  were  aroused  to  arms,  and 
he  land  resounded  with  the  cry — "  On  to  the  wab  !"  On 
he  17th  of  April,  1861,  John  C.  Starkweather,  a  citizen  of 
Milwaukee,  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Randall  as 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  Wisconsin  State  Active 
MCilitia.  Her  call  for  troops  was  made,  atid  the  sons  of  the 
State  flocked  to  the  standard  raised.  It  was  mustered  into 
he  United  States  service  for  three  months,  on  the  17th  of 
MCay,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  was  ordered  to  move.  It 
>roceoded  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  assign- 
ed to  the  fifth  brigade,  Brigadier  General  James  S.  Negley, 
Second  Division,  Major  General  Wm.  H.  Kline.     On  the 
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,'  SSd  of  tho  same  month  it  was  transerrcd   to  the   sixth 

j  briffade^  Colonol  J.  J.  Aborcrombie,  Seventh  United  States 

I  luiantrY. 

'  Oti  tiio  Sd  of  JvlIy  the  regiment  crossed  tboPotomac  at 

WIlliuinHiiort,  and  finiffht  its  first  battle — ^Fai>ltn6  Waters, 
where  the  iatiious  rebel  General  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  tho  field.  In  this  affair  the  regi- 
ment Huifered  slightly  for  the  fire  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
losing  but  ono.)cillod,  five  wounded  and  one  taken  prisoner. 
Tile  citixens  ui*HartinHhurg  were  overjoyed  at  this  success, 
and  presented  the  regiment  with  a  stand  of  colors  for  its 
gallantry  on  that  occasion.  The  regiment  moved  with  the 
army  to  Wiucliester  and  retired  with  it  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  89th  of  July  it  made  a  reconnoissance  to  Edwards' 
Kerry,  during  whicli  the  Colonel  had  his  horse  shot,  bnt 
.shot  the  rebel  who  killed  him.  On  the  5th  of  August  it 
was  reporte<l  that  the  rebel  pickets  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry  had  withdrawn,  and  three  men  of  the  regiment  were 
sent  acitws  the  river  to  examine  the  country,  streams,  fords, 
and  the  po8ition  occui»ied  by  the  enemy.  They  were 
attac^ked  suddenly  by  twelve  of  the  enemv.  A  battle  was 
at  (mee  waged  between  the  combatants,  fn  which  three  of 
the  rebels  wero  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Our  loss  was 
one  wounded.  This  little  allair  has  been  seldom  excelled 
in  brilliancy  during  the  annals  of  the  war. 

On  the  l*Jlh  ot  August  the  regiment  was  ordered  by 
Major  (leneral  Hanks  to  Wisconsin  for  muster  out,  which 
event  weunvd  on  the  iioth  instant.  The  next  day 
Starkweather  was  riMHunmissioned  as  colonel  of  the  same 
regiment,  and  at  onee  proceeded  to  re-organize  it,  by  virtue 
«»f  a  special  onler  fnun  the  War  Oepartment.  Its  regimen- 
tal tleid  oiyanixation,  u{»on  being  nnisterod  into  the  three 
yours*  service,  on  the  8th  of  October,  was  J.  C  St:irk- 
woather,  iH»lonel ;  IX  U.  Lane,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Gei^rge 
B,  Hingham,  major.  On  the  :i7th  of  Octolwr  it  was  order- 
ihI  to  n»port  to  Oenend  W.  T.  Sherman,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  For  a  time  it  was  encamiKnl  at  JetTersonville, 
Indiana:  but  on  the  l(>th  of  Noveml>er  it  moved  to  the 
moulli  of  Salt  river;  themv,  on  the  IM  of  December,  to 
Klirahethtown.  The  next  day  it  reported  to  Hrigadier 
Oonoral  James  S.  Negley,  being  assigned  to  his  brigade, 
^tho  sovemlO  of  Oeneral  MelWk's  divisiion.  Its  history 
while  in  tho  Skcoko  Division  ij?  tuUv  recvrtied  in  tlie  text. 
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re-orgaiuzatbn  of  the  army,  it  was  ftssij^ne^t  to 
d  brigade,  seoond  division,  Fourteenth  Army  C^oim, 
ig  the  bftttlea  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission 
t  was  stationed  behind  the  rifle  pts  at  Cbnttanooga. 
lat  time  it  has  been  with  that  division  in  its  more- 
ifid  is  now  engaged  in  the  great  campaign  pendiT^g 
:hern  Georgia,  In  September,  1862,  Lieutenant* 
Lane  resigned,  and  Major  Bingham  was  promoted 
^acJinej  j  Captain  Henrj  A,  Mitchell,  of  company 
promoted  major*  On  the  17th  of  July,  1863, 
Starkweather  was  appointed  brigadier  genera!  of 
ere— a  promotion  he  Ixad  well  earned* 
egiraent  has  been  engaged  in  bloody  conflicts,  and 
be  battle  ha§  raged  Bercest,  there  has  been  raised 
s.  At  Chaplin  Hills  it  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
r  cent,  of  the  number  engaged ;  at  Chick»mauga, 
(ixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  torce  engaged.  After 
le  of  Chaplin  Ilills  the  regiment  was  presented  with 
implement  of  colors  and  guidons  by  Indiana  troops, 
daring  bravery  it  displayed  in  savnng  the  Fourth 
Battery— it  having  drawn  off  by  hand  all  the  gnna 
asons.  It  also  saved  three  guns  of  the  First  Ken- 
attery. 

Lnuary,  1863,  while  the  army  lay  at  MnrfrceeborOj 
Eolors  of  the  regiment  were  returned  to  the  State* 
inied  with  the  following  letter : 


I 


HmADQUAHTERa  TlHiin  BftlQADE  {FOKMERLT  F1R8T,  1 

FiHST  Division  (P\m5fKULy  Thihb),  | 

Ckntre  Fourteenth  Armt  Corfs^  | 


iiJB  BL  BAiiOMON,  Governor  of  WiscaNfiiN : 

Ulow  me,  in  belialf  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Volnnti^er  Tiifantry, 
.  Uirough  you  to  the  State  wliich  I  have  hiid  the  honor  Ijumblf 
ml,  the  flag  of  our  Unionj  wliicli  was  piesetilL^d  by  the  Stute, 
he  HoDorftblc  A,  W.  Bandal),  Ex-Govcrnc^r  of  iIir  Stnlc,  to  the 
a  short  time  prior  to  ita  IcAyiog  for  Kentucky,  and  wliich,  oti 
nees,  it  swore  to  protect  and  preserve  ai^ainsl  tire  eniDiiea  of 
and  glorious  govcnimeiit,  Plt^ase  ns  by  IjHvinff  it  plnr*^d  where 
preeerved,  aud  wlicre  it  may  continue  fii  siliod  forth  Ihn  lin^lit 
rictory.  It  is  tattered  and  torp,  hattle-starned  and  worn  ;  feut 
Forth  most  emphatically  the  proud  deods  tlotie,  and  thtj  great 
I  the  glory  gained  and  won  W  the  soni  of  Wlaconsiit,  who 
I  buttle^  as  haa  been  aeen»  onifffor  eid&tff. 

i,  with  respeet*  yours,  truly, 

JOHN  C.  STARKWEATHER, 
Colonel  Fint  WiaconBlnj  Commaiidiiig  Third  Brlgad«. 
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gallant  command.  On  the  Ist  of  October  it  advanced  with 
16  rest  of  the  troops  to  Camp  Nevin,  and  on  the  18th  of 
October  was  assigned  to  the  fifth  bri&'ade  of  the  Saoond 
DrvisiON.  Upon  the  re-or^anization  of  the  division  on  the 
3d  of  December  following,  it  was  transferred  to  the  seventh 
brigade,  General  James  8.  Negley.  On  the  16th  of  March, 
1862,  this  regiment,  in  common  with  the  brigade,  was  de- 
Inched  from  the  division,  and  entered  upon  a  separate  but 
important  mission. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1862,  Lieutenant-colonel  Gre- 
sham  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Fifty-third 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  subsequently  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers.  Major  Meriwether  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy ;  Adjutant  Daniel  F.  Griffin  was  appointed  major, 
and  Sergeant-major  George  H.  Devol  was  promoted  to  ad- 
jutant. On  the  3d  of  September,  1862,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Meriwether  resigned,  and  Major  Griffin  was  promoted  to 
the  vacancy.  Captain  John  B.  Glover,  of  company  D,  was 
appointed  major.  During  September,  1863,  Major  Glover 
resigned,  and  Captain  Wm.  L.  Caster,  of  company  E,  was 
promoted  to  the  vacancy. 

The  4:th  of  December,  1862,  was  an  interesting  day  to  the 
gallant  boys  of  the  regiment.  Their  colors  had  been  tat- 
tered and  torn  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy  in  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  Chaplin  Hills ;  and  the  citizens  of  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  to  prove  their  gratitude  for  the  noble  service  they 
had  rendered  their  State  and  country,  presented  them  with 
a  beautiful  stand  of  colors  to  replace  the  older  ones  now  so 
replete  with  historic  associations.  The  glory  it  won  at 
Chaplin  Hills  is  deepened  with  the  sadness  of  thousands  of 
hearts,  for  its  blood  crimsoned  that  carnage  field.  Twenty- 
seven  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded, 
and  seven  taken  prisoners.  At  Stone  River,  too,  it 
stemmed  the  surging  billow  of  deadly  strife,  and  its  hero- 
ism was  there  attested  in  the  fall  of  sixteen  more  comrades, 
besides  eighty-four  wounded,  many  mortally.  Again  at 
Chickamauga  its  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

In  generous  rivalry  with  other  comrades  in  arms,  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1863, 
and  early  in  January,  J.864,  returned  home  on  furlough, 
where  it  was  greeted  with  the  enthusiasm  due  to  patriotic 
service.     It  is  now  in  the  front,  and  has  actively  partici- 
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pated  in  the  great  carapaign  being  imaged  hj  General  Sher- 
man in  Northern  and  Central  Georgia* 


SEVENTY  EIGHTH  PENNSYLVANIA  INFANTRY. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  was  organ- 
Ued  by  Colonel  William  SirwelU  at  Camp  Orr,  near  Kit- 
tannin^^  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1861,  under  authority 
granted  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  The  companies 
comprising  the  regiment  are  from  the  eonntiei  of  Arm- 
strong, Butler,  Clarion  and  Indiana.  It  was  mastered  into 
the  eervice  of  the  United  States,  at  Camp  Orr,  an  the  12th 
of  October,  1861,  by  Captain  H.  B.  Haye,  of  the  regular 
army.  On  the  lith'of  October,  1861,  it  left  its  rendezvoni 
at  Cfamp  Orr,  and  reported  to  Brigadier  General  Ne^ley 
at  Carnp  Wilkins,  near  Pittsburgh,  On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber it  embarked  with  Negley's  Brigade  on  steamboats^  and 
arrived  at  Louleidlle,  Kentucky,  on  the  evening  of  the  21gt 
On  the  24th  it  was  moved  to  Camp  Nevin,  ana  reported  to 
General  A.  McD.  McCook,  who  was  then  organizing  his 
division.  The  regiment  still  remained  with  Negley's  com- 
mand, which  wa.s  entitled  the  seventh  brigade.  W  hen  the 
Second  Ditision  moved  forward  to  Bhiloh,  Negley'a 
brigade  was  detached,  and  during  the  balance  of  tbo  sum- 
mer it  did  guard  duty  on  the  Tenne&see  and  Alabama  rail- 
roadj  and  scouted  through  the  country,  driving  guerrillas 
out  of  infected  distncts.  During  t!io  summer  it  garriaoned 
and  did  provost  guan!  duty  at  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pulaski j 
Tennessee,  and  at  Rogersville,  Alabanm.  Near  the  latter 
place  it  drove  Scott'e  rebel  cavalry  from  Lamb^s  Ferry- 
When  the  Array  of  the  Ohio  fell  back  to  Louisville,  the 
Seventy-eighth  proceeded  to  Nashville,  arriving  there  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1803,  Daring  the  memorable  block- 
ade of  Nashville,  in  the  fall  of  1862^  it  was  in  the  brigade  of 
Colonel  John  F*  MiHer^  participated  in  several  skirmishes, 
and  bad  quite  a  severe  engagement  at  Lavergne,  in  which 
the  regiment  captured  the  Thirty-second  Alabama,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Maury.  It  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  RtvBP,  and  led  the  charge  across  that  stream  against 
Breckinridge's  division,  driving  the  rebels  from  tlieir  posi- 
tion on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  capturing  the  colore 
of  one  regiment.      For  gallantry  at  Stone  River  General 
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loBecrans  gave  to  tlie  Seventy-eighth  the  honor  of  first  en- 
sring  Marfreeshoro,  and  at  once  estahnehed  Colond  Sir- 
well  as  provost  marHhal  and  the  regiment  as  provost  guards 
ftf  that  town.     It  remamed  on  thie  duty  until  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  movement  on  Tullahoma. 
On  the  lyth  of  June  Colonel  Sinvcll  was  assigned  the 
)mmand  of  the  third  brigade,  second  division,  Fourteenth 
rniy  Corps,  and  remained  in  eamniand  of  that  brigade 
itil  the  17th  of  November,  1863^  when  he  resigned,  in 
onseqnence  of  ill  health,  and  left  the  service.     From  the 
of  June,  1863,  to  the  spring  of  1864,  the  regiment  was 
^^   landed  by  Lieutenanf^coh:)nel  Archibald  Btakeley.    In 
IB  campaign  againat    Tullahoma  it  participated    in  the 
skirmishes  at  HooveF's  Gap  and  Elk  Eiver.     On  the  16th 
of  August  the  march  was  resumed,  which  terminated  in  the 
ccupation  of  Chattanooga,     On  the  10th  and  11th  of  Sep- 
pmher  it  engaged  the  enemy  at  Dog  Gap,  and  shortly  after 
'vm  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Chickamauga.      In  the  reor- 
ganization of  tlie  amiy  after  it  arrived  at  Chattanooga  it 
was  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  Stark weatlier  {third), 
of  the  tirst  division  (Johnson's),  Fourteenth  Army  Corps, 
This  regiment  has  rendered  moet  effieient  serviee  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.     The  bluod  of  its  gallant  officers  and 
soldiers  crimson  battle  fiehls  which  shall   ever  be  chensbed 
by  the  RepubUc  with  tearfnl  pride  and  grateful  heart.  Tun- 
nel Hill,  lieseca  and  other  fields,  rendered  uieniorahle  in 
tlie  great  caropaign  of  General  Sherman,  still  pending,  also 
shea  a  halo  oi  glory  over  the  name  of  this  noble  commaod. 


SEVENTY-NmTH  PETOfSTLYANlA  INFAKTKY, 


I     snei 

^E^ 

^ft  On  the  call  of  the  President  for  three  years'  troops,  Lan- 
^^aster  county^  the  '^Old  Guard'*  of  Pennsylvania,  deter- 
^niined  to  do  her  duty  to  the  country,  and  iL  A,  Ilara bright, 
^■b  ca}>tain  in  the  regular  army,  and  a  most  excellent  officer, 
^■erfis  commissioned  by  the  War  Department  to  recruit  a  regi- 
ment ibr  its  service*  Recruiting  commenced  in  Anguet> 
and  by  the  8th  of  October  the  last  company  was  on  its  way 
to  the  rendesEvous.  It  comes,  we  believe,  entirely  from 
Lancaster  county,  with  the  exception  of  one  company  which 
hails  from  Washington  county*  It  was  organized  at  Pitts- 
hurgh^  on  the  18th  of  October,  1861^  and  embarked  with 
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Negley's  famous  brigade  on  steamers  for  Louisville.     I 
history  from  this  tira©  until  It  was  (letached  from  the  Se 
OND  Division  is  fullj  recorded  iu  the  text     While  the  kUv 
Bion   lay  at  NoUn,  General  Negley  presented  It  witii 
beautiful  stand  of  colors.      On  the  29th  of  March,  18GS 
Negley ■§  brigade  moved  to  Columbia,  Tennessee.     On  th^ 
lOta  of  May  it  started  on  an  expedition  to  RogersviUe  an 
Florence,  Alabama.    At  RogersviUe  it  eno(>untered  the  en 
emy  under  General  Adams,  and  drove  him  beyond  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Lamb's  Ferrjj  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
the  enemy  losing  many.     On  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
it  started  on  an  expedttion  to  East  Tennessee.     Daring  this 
expedition  it  engaged  the  enemy  twice  on  the  4th  of  Jnne, 
at  Sweeden's  Cove,  and  on  the  7th  before  Ohattanoosa, 
On  the  17th  of  July  the  regiment  was  relieved  from  9 
seventh  brigade  under  General  Negley,  and  remained  un^ 
attaclied  until  the  Sd  of  September,  when  it  was  aaeign 
to  the  twenty-eighth  brigade,  General  (then  OoloneU  John 
0.  Starkweather  commanding.     From  the  12th  oi  June 
until  the  9th  of  July  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Shelby- 
ville,  T^nessee,  a  beautiful  town,  whose  people  are  devo- 
tedly loyal,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  they  complimented  the 
gallant  men  of  the  Seventy-nintti  with  a  bounteous  and 
splendid  dinner.     Beautiful  ladies  enlivened  it  with  their 
grace  and  smiles*     Leaving  here,  it  performed  guard  duty 
and  rendered  other  important  service  at  War  Ti-ace*  Man-* 
ehester,  Tullahoma  and  Gallatin.     When  the  army  retreat- 
ed to  Louisville  it  accompanied  Starkweather's  bri^rade, 
and  participated  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills, 
The  loss  of  this  gallant  command  was  thirty^seven  Icilled  and 
forty-nine  wounded — a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-sis, 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  the  entire 
brigade,  under  General  Starkweatherj  was  ordered  on  an 
expedition  to  Jefferson,  where  it  engaged  a  brigade  of  rebel 
cavalry,  killing  and  wounding  eighty-three,  sustaining  a 
loss  of  only  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  At  the  battlebe- 
fore  Murfreesboro  the  regiment  occupied  the  riile  pits  and 
supported  a  battery  on  the  right  centre  in  the  advance  for 
forty-eight  hours  in  succession.  It  shared  the  hardships 
and  vicissitudes  of  that  memorable  battle-field,  and  aided 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  his  works. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  it  moved  with  the  expedition 
under  General  Reynolds  to  McMinnville,  destroying  a  large 
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cottOE  mill  which  the  robeb  had  in  Bnce^Bfiliil  opemti(5n, 
Bome  two  hundred  hales  of  cotton^  and  a  large  qnantity  of 
bacoD,  While  at  Murfreeahoroj  the  citizens  of  Lancaster 
and  Coventry  delegated  a  committee  of  her  cirizens  to  pre* 
eetit  to  the  Seventy-ninth  a  complete  set  of  colore— nation- 
al, '  "  ^^tal  and  guide — "aa  a  testimonial  of  their  high 
api^  J I  of  its  soldierly  coDdnct,  heroic  deeds  and  de* 

votion  to  the  Union."  The  presentation  address  was  read 
hj  Lewis  Haldy,  Eeg.^  on  benalf  of  the  committee.  It  was 
eloquently  reepondeu  to  by  Colonel  Hambright,  in  a  speech 
fervid  with  patriotism  and  ringing  with  the  mettle  of  the 
true  soldier.  The  day  was  one  of  jubilee.  While  here  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  also 
purchased  a  magniiicent  sword  and  accompaniments  for 
Colonel  narabright*  The  inscription  on  the  seahbard  is: 
'^Presented  to  Colouel  IL  A.  Ham  bright,  by  the  non-com* 
missioned  officers  and  privates  of  his  regiment,  as  a  teeti- 
monial  of  their  esteem  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Chaplin  Hills,  Kentucky,  October  8th,  1S63,  and  Btoue 
River,  January  2d  and  3d,  1863."  This  presentation  was 
made  by  E.  S.  Martin,  of  company  E,  in  a  neat  and  well 
delivered  speech.  The  response  was  noble  and  woHhy  the 
reputation  of  the  colonel.  In  tbeTullahoraa  campaign  the 
regiment  fought  at  Hoover- s  Gap,  sustainiuE^  a  loss  of  fif- 
teen wounded.  At  Chiekamanga  it  displayed  magniticent 
bravery,  and  fought  with  the  determined  obstinacy  of  Na- 
poleon ^s  veterans — ^the  heroes  of  AusterlitE  and  Ey Ian,  Its 
loss  was  seventeen  killed  and  seventy-two  wounded,  besides 
forty-foar  taken  prisoners. 

Upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  it  suffered  no 
change  in  ite  brigade  and  division  organization.  In  the 
subsequent  brilliant  campaigns  of  that  army  it  has  borne  a 
conepicuous  part,  and  has,  as  it  ever  will  continue  to  do,  re- 
flected a  noble  pride  upon  the  glorious  reputation  of  the  old 
'*  Keystone"  State, 
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REPORT  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 


Hr  THE  8BOOHD  DIVISIOK  IH  THE  AOTIOH  OF  JCgSJL  7tH,  1868, 
AT  FITTSBUBG  IJLNDma, 


n 


OOUMAICDa 


FQITRTB    BIUOABB. 

IfltOhio  Vol 

Cth  Kentucky  Vol 

ath  Indiana  Vol. 

tfiUi U.S.  Infantry.,  »...• 
letliU.S.  Infantry.,...,. 
IfithU.  aiirfantry.,...^. 
Eat.  H,  5lh  U.  S.  Artillety . 
Frrrti  brig  ads, 

S9tli  Indiana  Vo^ 

gOth  Indiana  YoL  .  .\  . . , . 

S4lli  BlinoiB  Vol.. 

T7th  PcnnaylvaQia  Vol. , , 

SIX'TU  BBiaAJ>E. 

15th  Oliw  VoK . .  .* 

49tb  Ohio  Vol 

32d  Indiana  VoL 

i89th  Indiana  Vol  .,•.,-, 


TotAl. 


OFFtOl^BS. 


a 


B 


8 

1 

31 


SON-COM* 
OfnCJGRS* 


2 

I 
^   2 


14 


8 

8 
I 
4 
5 
It 
2 


13 
25 


19 

a 

20 

8 

138 


s 


s 

6 

4 

3 
13 

4 
16 

IS 

1 

6 

4 

11 

1 

78 


^ 


41 
4S 
3& 
50 
44 
19 
10 

38 
87 
55 

7i 

4fi 
IS 
43 
25 

561 


TOTIL^ 


4 

18 

15 

1 

8 

5 

15 

2 

08 


40 

56 

50 
8S 
t« 

lo: 

87 

7 


16 
66 
34 

730 


48 
63 
41 
61 

m 
ar 

14 


125 

102 
8 

06 
21 

81 
S6 
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lEPORT  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 

SEOONB  DIVISION  DUBINO  THE    ENGAGEMENT  BEFOKS 
rSEESBOBO,   FBOM  DEOEMBEB  26tH,    1862,   UNTIL  JAN- 

r  6th,  1863. 


>MMAM}a 


Urr  BBIOADE, 

oVol... 

o  Vol. 

KnaVol «, 

lann  Vol-. ,,.... 

lois  Vol.. ....... 

Bt  Ohio  Vol.  Art. 

>HI>  BRIGADE. 

iana  Vol 

iaBA  Vol... 

lob  Vol 

jois  Vol 

naylvania  Vol.,. 
atoyo  VoLArt. 

BD  BRIQAPK. 

Vol 

*VoL 

ocky  VoJ 

ma  Vol 

tna  Bat 


OFnCJERS, 


NOJT-COH. 


13 
15 

14 
3 

1 

13 
23 
25 
10 
5 


? 
12 
U 

4 
3 


17 

10 

8 

2% 
8 
1 

.0 
18 
12 

4 
% 

*J 
7 
8 
IS 
2 


70 
60 
33 
US 
41 
4 

37 
84 
70 
55 
2% 
14 


38 
601 

in 

5 


W 


aa 

15 

11 

30 
10 

1 


8 
12 

1« 

15 

3 


£ 


OO 


10' 

45 

5 


14 
28 
31 
37 

4  20 

5  14 


108 
&7 


40 
44 

79 

51 

8 


118 

5d 

137 

e 

66 
18^ 

lis 

05 
83 
16 

48 

97 
66 

11 


ital. 


8     31 


58    160    ITJ    763 
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REPORT  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 

m  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  IN  THE  ACTION  OF  LIBERTY  GAP,  JUNE 

24th  and  25th,  1863.  . 


COHHAHBS. 


QFflCEBS, 


^ 


OFflGEBS. 


PBTTArm 


TOTAI*. 


milOllio  Vol.  .,,..,..,,* 

49th  Ohio  Vol 

33d  iDdiaaa  Vol 

39tli  Indiana  Vol - . . . 

89th  niinoia  Voh. 

Bat.  A.  l9l  Ohio  Vol.  Art... 

SBCOTO>  BKIOABB, 

S^th  Indiana  Vol .  • 

30tti  Indiana  Vol -  - 

34th  lUinoia  Vol 

79th  Illinois  Vol......,,.. 

77lh  PenDSjlvania  Vol. .  - . 
30lh  Ohio  tidepand't  Bat. 


16 
IG 
14 


10 
10 


4 
1 

11 
16 
21 


M 

Id 

17 


n 


Id 

24 


14 


5 

1 

n 

41 
33 


6 

1 

$5 

47 

37 

I 


TotaK 


6     10      0|    541    S3    106     34    170  304 


There  were  a  few  casualties  in  the  third  brigade— some  half  dozen, 
periiaps,  and  principally,  if  not  aU,  in  the  Looisyille  Legion— but  the 
data  has  neyer  been  ranushed. 
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IN  THB    8BC0NB   DIVISION   IK   THE  ACTION   OF  OHIOKAJCAUGA, 
GEOBQIA,  SEPTBMBEB  19tH  AND  20tH,  1863. 


OFITOKBa. 

NON-COM, 
OFnCEBS, 

PBITATISJ, 

TOTAL. 

comiAKDa 

1 

f 

! 

1 

1 

f 

! 

4 

j 

15111  Ohio  Vol.,.  w. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

IS 
15 

8 

6 

12 

54 
63 
57 

10 

7 
20 

75 
88 
76 

85 

4fttli  Ohio  Vol - 

»5 

52d  Indiana  VoL, „ 

*S&th  Indiana  Vol 

1 

90 

8&tli  Illinois  Vol ,. 

Bat.  A,l3t01uoVoLAit<. 

BKCOND  BRIGADE. 

S9lh  Indiana  Vol 

4 

1 

4 

1 

e 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 
fi 

SS 

14 

5 

3 

1 

12 

38 
19 

31 

4 
1 

8 
6 
4 
8 

8 

11 

10 

9 

40 
8 

05 
87 

8 

19 

1 

41 

m 

79 

77 

5 

10 
2 

11 

8 
4 

8 

G 

12 
17 
13 

ei 

14 

98 
57 
13 
25 
2 

55 

88 

105 

114 

5 

71 
16 

104 

30th  Indiana  Vol 

05 

79th  lUinoifl  Vol* 

T7 

77th  PennsylTaitia  Vol 

8 

.... 

28 

20th  Ohio  lidepend^tBftt.i 

a 

f  THIKD  BB1QAJ>B. 

Ist  Ohio  Vol 

2 

4 
7 

a 

8 
1 
4 

1 

61 

fl3d  Ohio  Vol 

100 

6th  Kenttieky  Vol 

0th  Indiana  Vol. .  - 

3 
3 

133 
126 

5th  Indiana  BatterT. ...... 

5 

Total... 

14 

46 

23'  206 

85 

619 

122 

871 

99S 

*  The  Thirty-ninjth  Indiana  was  in  the  fi^ht,  but  no  list  of  casnaltieB 
could  be  obtained.    They  exceeded  one  hundred. 

f  The  tabular  history  of  the  third  brigade  is  compiled  from  the  lists  of 
c&sualties  in  the  papers,  and  therefore  may  be  sUghtly  insccurate. 
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A  TABUUR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 


It: 


OFFICERS 

COMMAKDS. 

i 
1 

o 

& 

& 

1 

Id 
1 

»4 

55 

a 

b 

1 

2; 

•< 

0 

1 

(Old  RlTth  ) 

15th  Ohio  Volj...... 

4«th  Ohio  Volfl 

3  2d  Indiaoa  Vols 

B%th  IlUnoia  Yols. ,  * , 
Battery  A,  Ist  Ohio.. 

S£COKD  BlUGADE. 
(Old  Filth.) 

29th  Indituia  Vols 

30th  Indiana  Vols 

S4th  llUDoifl  Vols 

19th  imnoifl  Vols 

llih  PaEu^a  Vote. . .  * , 
aeth  Pema'a  Battery  , . 
Bat.  A  1st  Ky.  Art. . . 
Bat  E  lat  Ohio  Art. . . 

38 
31 

3S 
C 

as 

38 

37 

31 

32 

5 

4 

5 

5 

11 

19 

& 

5 

39 
31 
33 
3G 

542 

22 

20 

23 

1 

4 

19 

30 

29 

1& 

11 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 
4 
3 
2 

15 
24 
24 
21 

294 

16 

12 

11 

2 

S 

t 

^' 

"i 

19 

3 

1 
2 

1 
4 

12L 

16 

48 
9 

65 

t5 

13 

56 

65 

6 

1 

6 

10 

36 

33 

8 

7 

61 
63 

58 
6i 

960 

3 

3 
6 
6 

1 

'i 

1 

12 

11 

14 

3 

25 

1  15 

36 

10 

3 

24 
29 
21 
11 
16 
1 
2 

I 

2 
"2 

'  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
5 

1 
2 

43 
3B 
67 
22 
3 

43 

41 
1  27 
29 
2 
3 
1 
6 

25 

15 
4 
3 

31 
31 
22 
30 

515 

33 
30 
21 
26 

3 
3 
4 
2 

1 
1 

... 

3 
1 
1 

6 
2 

1 
2 
5 

26 
32 
33 
29 
2G. 
4 

4 

ff 

20th  Ohio  Battery. , , . 

Third  BmaADE. 

(Old  FoaithO 

1st  Bat.  16th  U.  S.  L. 

lat  Bat.  l&thU.  S.  L. 

Bat  U    GIJL  TT.  S    Art. 

4 
1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

^"i 

17 

9 
3 

11 

18 

4 

5th  IndiuDa  Battery... 

SirinENTS  BaiQADK, 

Iflt  Wisconsm  Vols... 

:iBth  Indiana  Vols 

leth  Penn'a  Vols 

Hstli  Peem^a  Vols. . , . 

Total, 

3 

15 
24 
13 
16 

2B4 
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1 

1 

13 

"1 

i; 
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29 

4 

4 

2 

1 
3 

4<I 

1 
1 

1 

13 

I 

"2 

1 

13 

9 
3 
3 
3 

12Q 

30 
33 
36 
31 

446 

The  table  of  the  battalion  of  the  Sixteenth  United  States  Infantry  con- 
sists of  the  field  staff  and  non-commissioned  staff,  and  companies  A,  B, 
D,  F  and  H ;  that  of  the  battalion  of  the  Nineteeth  Infantry  of  the  field 
staff,  non-commissioned  staff,  and  companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H. 
Forms  were  furnished  for  the  First  and  Ninety-third  Ohio,  the  Fifth 
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CHANGES  IN  COMMANDS  OF  THE  SECOND  DIVISIOK. 
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18 
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34 

82 
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20 

0 

35 
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22 
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65 

29 

42 
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41 

28 
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2 
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35 

24 

41 
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30 

18 
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31 

22 

68 
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5 
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66 

19 
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6 

28 
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69 
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5 
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69 

50 
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386 
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306 

12 
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41 

36 
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252 

26 

22 

1 
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543 

496 

928 

142 

2 

1012 

22 
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115 

103 

41 

15 

9 

S 

344 

128 

954 

49 

8 

1011 

51 
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:*',i 
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2:j 

22 

30 

S9 

437  514 

13432 

2133 

351 

15910 

010 

3l6|l269l 

2961 

501 

308 

541 

841 

1359  8561 

Kentucky  and  Sixth  Indiana;  but  they  were  never  attended  to.  This 
will  account  for  the  lack  of  a  tabular  history  in  these  regiments.  Their 
aggregate  strength  on  the  10th  of  October,  1863,  was  1912  officers  and 
men — making  the  ^nd  strength  of  what  constituted  the  division  10,469 
Their  original  strength  is  unknown. 
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